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SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 


[FIRST PAPER] 


I BEGIN by entreating the reader, not so much in kind- 
ness (of which he may have none to spare) as in mere 
justice, to make allowance for this little sketch, as a 
sketch written under unfavorable circumstances. What 
circumstances? Why, written at a distance, in the first 
place, from the press; or, because in these days there is 
no such thing as distance, written under a difficulty almost 
incredible to myself of communicating with the press. It 
is a fact that I can send a letter to Astrachan, or even to 
Bokhara (and, indeed, I meditate a letter to Bokhara, 
filled with reproaches to the sultan, whom I particularly } 
detest) much more easily than I can plant a note in the 
hands of my publisher or his compositors. Once posted, 
the letter to Bokhara, like an arrow dismissed from a bow, 
will assuredly find out the sultan, without further ‘ fash’ 
on my part, and will cause a festering in his villanous 
heart; and he can have no pretence for complaining of 
me to the court of St. James’s, since I shall pay the 
postage to the last farthing. Fluent as the flight of a 
swallow is the sultan’s letter; whereas the letter to my 


* These papers on Sir William Hamilton were originally pnb- 
lished in a weekly journal. 
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publisher describes a path that is zigzag, discontinuous, 
moving through harsh angles, and intersected at every 
turn by human negligences, or by inhuman treacheries of 
coachmen. The sultan presents a point-blank mark to 
my bullet; but, to hit my publisher, I must fire round a 
corner; or, indeed, round three corners at once. That is 
one of the circumstances; and it seems to follow, that, 
unless my publisher could be prevailed on kindly to ‘ flit’ 
to Bokhara, there is no great prospect of opening a direct 
or rapid communication with him. Another of the evil 
circumstances is, that I have no materials—not a scrap — 
my sole resource being in a poor wearied brain, and in 
a memory which (although at intervals working like a 
steam-engine) oftentimes yearns for rest, and, with 
Themistocles, would humbly pray for some sweet volup- 
tuous art of forgetting. With this brain, so time-shattered, 
I must work, in order to give significancy and value to 
the few facts which I possess— alas! far too scanty as a 
basis for the very slightest superstructure. With this 
memory, so restive on such a mission of revisiting the 
past, I must go down into depths and shy recesses. of 
time, over which dusky draperies are hanging, and vo- 
luminous curtains have long since fallen, such as I shrink 
from raising. Wordsworth points to images and phantom 
recollections, that spontaneously 


* Will sometimes leap 
From hiding-places ten years deep ;’ 


but in this case the earliest of my recollections must be 
rekindled painfully at depths far lower. Forty years, or 
near it, 1 must descend; and the case becomes that of a 
man forcing his way violently back into his burning house, 
under a vow of recovering some special jewels: if he is 
repelled by the flames, he suffers the mortification of a 
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baffled purpose ; if he presses forward, and accomplishes 
his vow, then, perhaps, in the very midst of his success, 
he is scorched by the fire. Of all curses, that which 
searches deepest is the violent revelation through infinite 
_ darkness —a revelation like that ‘sudden blaze (Paradise 
Lost, b. ii.) which far round illumined hell,’ of a happi- 
ness or a glory which once and for ever has perished. 
Martyrdom it is, and no less, to revivify by effort of 
your own, or passively to see revivified, in defiance of 
our own fierce resistance, the gorgeous spectacles of 
- visionary morning life, or of your too rapturous 
noontide, relieved upon a background of funeral darkness. 
Such poisonous transfigurations, by which the paradise of 
youthful hours is forced into distilling demoniac misery 
for ruined nerves, exist for many a profound sensibility. 
And, as regards myself, touch but some particular key of 
laughter and of echoing music, sound but for a moment 
one bar of preparation, and immediately the pomps and 
glory of all that has composed for me the delirious vision 
of life re-awaken for torment; the orchestras of the earth 
open simultaneously to my inner ear; and in a moment I 
behold, forming themselves into solemn groups and pro- 
cessions, and passing over sad phantom stages, all that 
chiefly I have loved, or in whose behalf chiefly I have 
abhorred and cursed the grave —all that should not have 
died, yet died the soonest — the brilliant, the noble, the 
wise, the innocent, the brave, the beautiful. With these 
dreadful masks, and under the persecution of their ma- 
licious beauty, wakens up the worm that gnaws at the 
heart. Under that corrosion arises a hatred, blind, and 
vague, and incomprehensible even to one’s self, as of 
some unknown snake-like enemy, in some unknown hostile 
world, brooding with secret power over the fountains of 
one’s own vitality. Such scourges, at any rate, must be 
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borne where the machinery of the nerves brings round the 
hour of torment. But it forms a hard condition towards 
the possibility of a sketch like this—that, by recalling 
such vanished scenes too vividly, one obeys a summons to 
an active collusion and co-operation with one’s own secret 
suffering, and becomes a fiery heautontimoroumenos (or 
self-tormentor) in the most afflicting sense. 

Another circumstance of hardship, which entitles me to 
the special indulgence of the reader, is, that in this paper 
I am writing against time, Many are the matches which 
I have had against time in my time and in his time [#. e. in 
time’s time.] And all such matches, writing or riding, 
are memorably unfair. Time, the meagre shadow, carries 
no weight at all, so what parity can there be in any con- 
test with him? What does he know of anxiety, or liver 
complaint, or income-tax, or of the vexations connected 
with the correcting of proofs for the press? Although, by 
the way, he does take upon himself, with his villanous 
scrawl, to correct all the fair proofs of nature. He sows 
canker into the heart of rosebuds, and writes wrinkles 
(which are his odious attempts at pothooks) in the loveliest 
of female faces. No type so fair, but he fancies, in his 
miserable conceit, that he can improve it; no stereotype 
so fixed, but he will alter it; and, having spoiled one 
generation after another, he still persists in believing him- 
self the universal amender and the ally of progress. Ah! 
that one might, if it were but for one day in a century, be 
indulged with the sight of Time forced into a personal 
incarnation, so as be capable of a personal insult—a 
cudgelling, for instance, or a ducking in a horse-pond. 
Or, again, that once in a century, were it but for a single 
summer’s day, his corrected proofs might be liable to 
supersession by revises,2 such as I would furnish, dewn 
the margin of which should run one perpetual iteration of 
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stet., stet.;’ everything that the hoary scoundrel had 
deleted, rosebuds or female bloom, beauty or power, 
grandeur or grace, being solemnly reinstated, and having 
the privilege of one day’s secular resurrection, like the 
Arabian pheenix, or any other memento of power in things 
earthly and in sublunary births, to mock and to defy the 
scythe of this crowned thief! 

But this eternal blazon must not be, or the reader will 
think himself to have fallen into the company of a mad- 
man, and perhaps at the first convenient turning will 
abscond. -And yet, if he knew all that I could tell him 
about the villanies of Time, possibly he would participate 
in the acharnement of my hatred. I know that wretch 
better than the reader is likely to do. For the present, 
what I wish to have understood is, that the time available 
for my little paper is not at all commensurate to the 
dignity of its theme. By reason of what I mentioned 
above, in regard to my publisher’s procrastination in fixing 
himself at Bokhara, the correspondence with him is in 
that condition of circuitousness and liability to rests 
[which are very good in music, but shameful and dis- 
gusting in the post-office,] that three-fourths of the time 
otherwise disposable for my paper, perishes in holes and 
corners amongst the embezzlements of the road; and 
every contraction in the rations allowed as to hours and 
minutes, regularly shows itself in a corresponding expan- 
sion of hurry and inevitable precipitancy, as regards the 
quality of the composition. Not that always and uncon- 
ditionally it is an evil to be hurried in writing for the 
press. I doubt not that many a score of practised writers 
for the press will have been self-observing enough to 
notice a phenomenon which I have many times noticed, 
viz., that hurry and severe compression from an instant 
summons that brooks no delay have a tendency to often 
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furnish the flint and steel for eliciting sudden scintillations 
of originality : sometimes in what regards the picturesque 
felicity of the phrase, sometimes in what regards the 
thought itself, or its illustrations. To autoschediaze, or 
improvise, is sometimes in effect to be forced into a 
consciousness of creative energies, that would else have 
slumbered through life. The same stimulation to the 
creative faculty occurs even more notoriously in musical 
improvisations; and all great executants on the organ 
have had reason to bemoan their inability to arrest those 
sudden felicities of impassioned combinations, and those 
flying arabesques of loveliest melody, which the magnetic 
inspiration of the moment has availed to excite. Mean- 
time, this possible advantage of hurry and adventurous 
precipitation, for the kindling of originality, applies less 
probably to a case in which philosophy happens to be 
concerned. But is the present a case of that order? A 
philosopher is concerned undoubtedly, and a great one; 
but philosophy not so much. The public would not bear 
it, One man may lead a horse to a pond, but twenty will 
not make him drink; and a sip is all that the public 
collectively ever care to take from reservoirs of abstract 
philosophy. Yet, even in such a case, where leisurely 
thought is really a possible disadvantage in regard to the 
immediate prosperity of the composition, it is still indis- 
pensable in regard to its revision; so that my title still 
remains good to a special indulgence. 

But now, reader, do not worry me any more with ques- 
tions or calls for explanation. When I do not know, nor 
how, but not the less I feel*a mesmeric impression that 
you have been bothering me with magnetic passes: but 
for which interruptions, we should have been by this time 
a long way on our journey. I am now going to begin. 
You will see a full stop or period a very few inches farther 
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on, lurking immediately under the word earnest on the off 
side; and, from and after that full stop, you are to 
consider me as having shaken off all troublesome com- 
panions, and as having once for all entered upon business 
im earnest. ; 

In the year 1814 it was that I became acquainted with 
Sir William Hamilton, the present professor of logic in the 
University of Edinburgh. I was then in Edinburgh for 
the first time, on a visit to Mrs. Wilson, the mother of 
Professor Wilson. Him, who at that time ‘neither was a 
professor, nor dreamed of becoming one (his intention 
being to pursue his profession of advocate at the Scottish 
bar), I had known for a little more than five years. 
Wordsworth it was, then living at Allan Bank in Gras- 
mere, who had introduced me to John Wilson; and ever 
afterwards I was a frequent visitor at his beautiful place of 
Elleray, on Windermere, not above nine miles distant 
from my own cottage in Grasmere. In those days, Wilson 
sometimes spoke to me of his friend Hamilton, as of one 
specially distinguished by manliness and elevation of 
character, and occasionally gazed at as a monster of 
erudition. Indeed, the extent of his reading was said to 
be portentous—in fact, frightful; and, to some extent, 
even suspicious; so that certain ladies thought him ‘no 
canny ;’ for, if arithmetic could demonstrate that all the 
days of his life, ground down and pulverized into ‘wee 
wee’ globules of five or eight minutes each, and strung 
upon threads, would not furnish a rosary anything like 
corresponding, in its separate beads or counters, to the 
books he was known to have studied and familiarly used, 
then it became clear that he must have had evtra aid, and, 
in some way or other, must have read by proxy. Now, 
in that case, we all know in what direction a man turns 
for help, and who it is that he applies to when he wishes, 
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like Dr. Faustus, to read more books than belong to his 
own allowance in this life. I hope sincerely there was no 
truth in these insinuations; for, besides that it would be 
disagreeable to have a hanger-on like Mephistopheles 
expecting to receive a card every time that you gave a 
little dance, I, for my part, could have no reliance on the 
accuracy of his reading. That objection to Mephistopheles 
as a prosy reader would be absolutely fatal. Such a 
malicious wretch would leave out all the nots in critical 
places, as the printers fined by Laud did from the seventh 
commandment (reading, ‘thou shalt commit adultery,’) 
and would discredit his principal’s learning by continual 
falsifications of the text. I do trust and hope, therefore, 
that there was no ground for any such painful suspicions. 
Candor, however, obliges me to mention, that at one time 
Sir William had a large dog in Great King Street, Edin- 
burgh, very much answering to the description of the dog 
which Goethe and at least one of our old Elizabethan 
dramatists assigns to poor Dr. Faustus. Surely it never 
could be the same identical dog, figuring first in Frankfort 
during the ‘fifteenth century, and then in Edinburgh 
during the nineteenth ! 

An interest of curiosity in Sir William Hamilton had 
gradually, from.some cause or other, combined in my 
mind with an interest of respect for his extraordinary 
attainments. Neither interest might possibly have sus- 
tained itself amongst the continual distractions of the 
world, had there been little prospect of forming his 
acquaintance. But the accident of my own visit to Edin- 
burgh in 1814, whilst it suddenly ripened a remote chance 
into an instant certainty, deepened that already deep in- 
terest in Sir William’s pretensions, which had long given 
value to such a chance. Together with the certainty that 
I should now speedily enjoy a personal insight into the 
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splendid accomplishments of this Titan amongst students, 
suddenly arose a profounder curiosity as to the exact 
range of these accomplishments. And I was truly happy 
when this anticipation was realized. 

One morning I was sitting alone after breakfast, when 
Wilson suddenly walked in with his friend Hamilton. 
So exquisitely free was Sir William from all ostentation of 
learning, that unless the accidents of conversation made a 
natural opening for display, such as it would have been 
affectation to evade, you might have failed altogether to 
suspect that an. extraordinary scholar was. present. On 
this first interview with him, I saw nothing to challenge 
any special attention beyond an unusual expression of 
kindness and cordiality in his abord. There was also an 
air of dignity and massy self-dependence diffused over his 
deportment, too calm and unaffected to leave a doubt that 
it exhaled spontaneously from his nature, yet too unas- 
suming to mortifying the pretensions of others. Men of 
genius I had seen before, and men distinguished for their 
attainments, who shocked everybody, and upon me, in 
particular, nervously susceptible, inflicted horror as well 
as distress, by striving restlessly and almost angrily for 
the chief share in conversation. Some I had known, who 
possessed-themselvyes in effect pretty nearly of the whole, 
without being distinctly aware of what they were about ; 
and one autocratic gentleman there was among them, 
perfectly aware of what he was about, who (in the 
phrase of politicians) ‘ went for’ the whole from the very 
first; and, if things had come to that pass that he might 
not have all, gave notice, with vengeance blazing in his 
eyes, that he would have none. He was not to be done 
at his time of life by frivolous offers of a compromise that 
might have secured him seventy-five per cent. No, no; 
all without discount —ihat was his ultimatum. In Sir 
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William Hamilton, on the other hand, was an apparent 
carelessness whether he took any conspicuous share or 
none at all-in the conversation. It is possible that, as the 
representative of an ancient? family, he may secretly 
have felt his position in life; far less, however, in the 
sense of its advantages than of its obligations and re- 
straints. And, in general, my conclusion was, that at 
that time I had rarely seen a person who manifested less 
of self-esteem, under any of the forms by which ordinarily 
it reveals itself— whether of pride, or vanity, or full- 
blown arrogance, or heart-chilling reserve. 

But, meantime, what was the peculiar and differential 
nature of Sir William’s pursuits, which had won for him 
already so much distinction, and against him so much 
expectation ? for really a man’s own merit often comes to 
act against him with deadliest hostility, when, by inflam- 
ing his reputation, it has also the power of two much 
inflaming the standard by which he will be tried. Sir 
William’s reputation was as yet of that interesting (be- 
cause somewhat mysterious) kind, which has not crept 
into newspapers, but is moving, even locally, only through 
whispers. And in these whispers, forty years ago, there 
was nothing like the same principle of contagion that now 
exists. The cause of this lies partly in railways, which 
are not only swift in themselves, but the causes of swift- 
ness in everything else; so that very soon, I am con- 
vinced, out of pure, blind sympathy with railway trains, 
men will begin to trot through the streets; and in the next 
generation, unconsciously, they will take to cantering. 
We may see a proof of this in the increased vitality of 
slang. To my knowledge, it took eighteen years to trans- 
plant from Germany to this country the Greek word 
mythus : but, in more recent days, the absurd abuse of 
the word myth, for a fib, has not cost three years, when ~ 
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helped forward by female lips. And as the whispers 
were then far below our existing whispers in velocity of 
circulation, they were no better as regarded accuracy. 
The first thing I heard about Sir William Hamilton was, 
that he might be regarded as the modern Magliabecchi, or 
even as a better Magliabecchi, if better there could be. 
Now you are aware, my youthful reader, or (if not) you 
soon shall be aware, that the said M. (whose long name I 
don’t intend to spell over again) was that librarian, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, to some Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who, by dint of trotting and cantering over all 
pages of all books, could not only repeat verbatim et 
literatim any possible paragraph from any conceivable 
book, and, letting down his bucket into the dark ages, 
could fetch up for you any amount of rubbish that you 
might call for, but could even tell you on which side, 
dexter or sinister, starboard or larboard, the particular 
page might stand, in which he had been angling. Well: 
I admire Indian jugglers; I look with pleasure on rope- 
dancers, whether dancing the slack or the tight rope ; and 
I, for one, would not have grudged a subscription of five 
shillings towards inducing Mag. to go through his tricks. 
But, when all was over, I must still have asked, Now, 
Mag. with submission, what may be the use of all that? 
It is a question through which I could never see my way, 
except that once a glimmering light occurred to me in the 
following case:—Jacob Bryant, a great scholar some 
fifty years ago, and a dead shot at all mythological ques- 
tions, had a large and lofty library, to the upper regions 
of which, where he kept all his cloudy and flighty authors, 
he was under the necessity of ascending by means of a 
long ladder. Now it came to pass, that, when Jacob was 
well stricken in years, and the sight was waxing dim in 
his eyes, in mounting to his mythological Olympus, whilst 
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midway on this Jacob’s ladder, Jacob fell from it; and, 
by reason of falling from this ladder, Jacob broke his leg ; 
and, by reason of this fracture, Jacob died. Now, it 
occurs to one, that, if Mag. had stood at the foot of the 
ladder, Jacob needed not to have died; for Mag. would 
have told him everything that he could possibly have 
learned by going aloft. But still, as Jacob (being above 
eighty) was nearly due to the undertaker, and as we 
children of earth have contrived to crawl through the 
better half of the nineteenth century without Jacob, and 
as, after all, Mag. was not at the foot of the ladder when 
most wanted, I continue to think that, even if pleading for 
Mag.’s usefulness before a jury, I must submit to a non- 
suit. 

But I do not stop there. For else, though useless, 
Mag.’s talent might seem admirable in the way that 
magic is admirable. Any intellectual gift whatever, such 
as Jedediah Buxton’s gift of demoniac arithmetic, though 
not only useless, but perhaps even a curse to its possessor, 
is worth the tribute of one moment’s admiration; it is 
entitled toa Bravo! though one would scruple to give it 
an Ancora! On the other hand, as to Mag.’s mode of 
conjuring, Iam now satisfied that it was no talent at all, 
as the world has hitherto imagined, but simply a cutane- 
ous disease.” The man ought to have been cupped and 
leeched, or treated with tonics. Experto crede. I was 
myself attacked by it some years ago, for my memory is 
subject to frightful irregularities of spasmodic energy ; 
and it struck me then that corrosive sublimate might be 
required, if it were any species of psora. But, inclining 
to try milder remedies at first, I took nitric acid, and 
finished off with chalybeates. This course of practice, 
accompanied by violent exercise andssudorifics, succeeded 
at that time. But Ihave since felt the virus still lurking 
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in the system; and am at times horribly alarmed at the 
prospect of turning out a confirmed Magliab.; which, in 
point of misery to the patient, must be the next bad thing 
to being a vampyre. 

They knew little of Sir William Hamilton, who fancied 
that his enormous reading tended to any result so barren 
as this. But other whisperers there were, who would 
have persuaded me that Sir William was-simply a great 
linguist. Since the time when I first came to know him, 
Europe has had several monsters of that elass, and, 
amongst others, Cardinal Mezzofante. Perhaps the car- 
dinal was, on the whole, the greatest of his order. He 
knew, I believe (so as to speak familiarly), thirty-four 
languages; whereas a Scandinavian clergyman (Swedish 
or Norse, who has died since the cardinal, and was re- 
puted to have mastered fifty-six, probably only read them. 
But what ultimate value* attached to this hyperbolical 
acquisition? If one wrote an epitaph for his emimence, 
one might be tempted into saying, ‘ Here lies a man that, 
in the act of dying, committed a robbery, absconding from 
his poor fellow-creatures with a valuable polyglot diction- 
ary.’ Assuredly, any man who puts his treasures into a 
form which must perish in éOmpany with himself, is no 
profound benefactor to his species. Not thus did Sir 
William proceed, as I soon learned after I made his 
acquaintance; and the results of his reading are now 
sown and rooted at Paris, not less than at Berlin; are 
blossoming on the Rhine; and are bearing fruit on the 
Danube. 

Ah, reader, at this moment I hear the fierce clamors 
of the press that speaks through double trumpets of space 
and time, uttering inexorable edicts and interdicts as to 
both. Pardon me, therefore, if, by hurrying, I fall into 
disproportion with myself, or if, in order to hurry, I should 
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find it necessary to be affectedly brief. My. own direct 
acquaintance with Sir William Hamilton soon apprised 
me, that, of all great readers, he was the one to whom it 
was most indispensable that he should react by his own 
mind upon what he read. There are different lines of 
approach upon which a man may force an entrance into 
the citadels of philosophy. Some read little or nothing: 
for instance, Kant, who had not (as might be proved) read 
even Locke — perhaps not one page of Locke — though I 
fully believe that he would not materially have modified 
what he has written, if by accident he had. He, by 
blank power, integrated any imperfect hint as to a writer’s 
doctrines that he had picked up casually in conversation 
or from random reading. But others make their advances 
by different routes. Sir William Hamilton, when I first 
knew him, was not properly a philosopher — nor would 
then have called himself such — but a polyhistor, of a 
higher class, and with far more combining powers, than 
Bayle, having (ov taking means to have) a pancyclopedic 
acquaintance with every section of knowledge that could 
furnish keys for unlocking man’s inner nature. Already, 
in 1814, I conceive that he must have been studying 
physiology upon principles of investigation suggested by 
himself. In 1820, 1827, and the following years, up to 
1832, on revisiting Edinburgh, I found him master of all 
the knowledge that France and Germany had then ac- 
cumulated upon animal magnetism, which he justly con- 
ceived to hide within itself shy secrets as to ‘the dark 
foundations’ of our human nature, such as cannot now be 
lawfully neglected — secrets which evidently had gleamed 
and cropped out at intervals through past ages of the 
world in various phenomena, that were tarnished or were 
darkened into apparent doubtfulness only by the super- 
stititions that surrounded them. The immensity of Sir 
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William’s attainments was best laid open by consulting 
him (or by hearing him consulted) upon intellectual diffi- 
culties, or upon schemes literary and philosophic. Such 
applications, come from what point of the compass they 
‘would, found him always prepared. Nor did it seem to 
make any difference, whether it were the erudition of 
words or things that was needed. Amongst the books for 
which I am indebted to his kindness as memorials of his 
regard, one which I yalue most is a copy of the ‘ Scali- 
gerana,’ and for this reason, that-it is intrinsically a 
characteristic memento of himself when first.I knew him. 
In the Scaligers, father and son, who were both. astonish- 
ing men, I fancied this resemblance to himself, that there 
was the same equilibrium in all three as to thing know- 
ledge and word knowledge. Again, Scaliger the elder, 
as is well known, had been a cavalry officer up to his 
fortieth year; and often, in his controversial writings, one 
deciphers the quandom trooper cutting furiously right and 
left in a melée. There, also, I fancy a resemblance: now 
and then, in Sir William’s polemics, I seem to trace the 
sword-arm that charged at Drumclog; or is that story all 
a dream ? 

But that trumpet— both those trumpets again are sound- 
ing, and now evidently for the last time; and it seems to 
me that, if ever I heard a trumpet in a passion, both of 
these trumpets are laboring under that infirmity. Ah, 
what a chaos! In what confusion and hurry, my reader, 
shall we part! Ihad three hundred things, at least, to 
say; and, if that arithmetic is correct, it strikes me as a 
sad necessity, that, for a matter of two hundred and 
ninety-nine, I must remain in your debt. In debt? Ay; 
but for how long? When do I mean to pay? Thirty 
days after date would be almost as good as cash. True, 
much injured reader, it would be so; and my wish, were 
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wishes discountable, would run exactly in that channel. 
But that, alas, is impossible. Hearken to the nature of 
the fix in which I find myself, and say if you ever heard 
of aworse. Under ordinary circumstances, if one outruns 
the usual allowance of space, one has but to say at the 
foot of the paper, to be continued, and all is healed. Any 
paper may be adjourned from month to month — true, but 
not from volume to volume ; and, unhappily for me, this 
very week’s number, in which I am now writing, closes a 
volume. The several monthly divisions of the journal 
may inosculate, but not the several volumes. If any one 
volume were allowed to throw out great tap-roots into a 
succeeding volume, no section of the journal would ever 
be finished, or capable of being regarded as a separate 
and independent whole. To purchase any one volume of 
the Instructor might pledge a man to purchasing on- 
wards into the twentieth century, under the pain of else 
having on his hands a weight of unfinished articles. 
Rightly, therefore, it has been made a law,° that no 
subject can be carried on by adjournment from volume to 
volume. Yet, on the other hand, by a necessity not 
less cogent, the merest silhowette, or Indian ink sketch 
in profile of a philosopher, cannot decently evade some 
notice of his philosophy. Is not Mallet a by-word in 
literature to this day, for having written a life of Lord 
Bacon, in which he remembered that the noble lord was a 
chancellor, but unhappily forgot that he was a leader and 
a revolutionist in philosophy ? And did not this hideous 
oversight of his make people rejoice in his having failed 
to keep his engagements with the Duchess of Marlborough 
for writing the life of her lord, since, by parity of 
blunder, he would carefully have remembered that the 
duke had once been a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
had taken a flying leap early in the morning from the 
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bed-room window of Barbara Villiers, but would have 
forgotten utterly that he had commanded at Blenheim, or 
(which is worse) would have notified it by way of ‘P. S.’ 
among the errata and addenda that would be carefully 
looked after in the next edition? Here, now, is a neces- 


_ Sity on one side that I should do that which on the other 


side it appears to be a sheer impossibility that I should 
even attempt. Even the famous sixteen-string Jack would 
have recoiled a little from such a perplexity. Is there 
no dodge, sacred or profane, by which it ean.be met? 
Yes, on consideration, perhaps, by this which follows. 
Volume the fifteenth, it is true, cannot succeed to. property 
in the fourteenth volume. It cannot receive it as an 
inheritance. But that will not prevent it from holding 
such property as an original endowment of its own. 
This article, for instance, cannot prolong its life into 
another volume; but it may rise again—it may receive 
a separate birth de novo in the future volume. What is 
to hinder me from writing a paper next March, for 
example, with this title, ‘On the Contributions of Sir 
William Hamilton to Philosophy?’ Publicly the law of 
the journal is thus maintained; and yet, in consistency 
with that law, an opportunity is gained for something 
nearer to a reasonable estimate of an illustrious man 
than could have been crowded within three octavo 
pages. 

Here is a man (it will be said by the thoughtful re- 
viewer of his own age) able to have ‘made the world 
grow pale’ with the enormity of his learned acquisitions, 
had he been more often confronted with that world, or, 
when face to face with it, more capable of ostentatious 
display. Make us understand in what direction his 
studies have moved: towards what capital objects; with 
what immediate results; followed by what testimonies of 
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honor from the supreme tribunals in this department - 
of literature; and supported by what evidences or pre- 
sumption of having impressed lasting changes upon some 
great aspects of intellectual philosophy. 
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[SECOND PAPER.] 


Here I| am, viz., in vol. xv.* Never ruffle your own 
temper, reader, or mine, by asking how, and with what 
right. Tam here. So much is clear; and what you may 
call a fait accompli. As to saying that, though I am may- 
be here ‘de facto,’ nevertheless ‘de jure’ I am noé so; 
that I have no locus standi ; that I am an usurper ; an in- 
truder; and that any contraband process by, which I can 
have smuggled myself from vol. xiv. to this present vol. xv., 
is not of a kind that will bear looking into. Too true, I 
answer : very few things will bear looking into. In par- 
ticular, the revolution of 1688-9 will not bear looking into 
with eyes of philosophic purism. The object of the purist 
is to effect the devolution of the crown through a smooth 
lubricated channel known and conformable to old consti- 
tutional requisitions : and if the word ‘ abdicate’ could but 
be established, formally, were it, or eyen constructively, all 
would run as sweetly as the chronometers of Greenwich. 
As it is, I grieve to say that there is a deadly hiatus in the 
harness which should connect the pre-revolutionary and 
post-revolutionary commonwealths of England. It is not 
merely a screw that is loose, it is a link that is missing, 
and no use advertising for it now. But no matter: that 
is a grief which, being nearly two hundred years old, an 
extra glass of wine will do much to heal. And in reality 
I never heard of a man’s meditating suicide, because he 
could not harmonize the facts of our revolution with its 
transcendental theory. Yet not the less the human mind 
does really yearn and sicken after intellectual modes of 
solution applied to any intellectual intricacy or nodus. Art 
must thaw the dilemma which art has frozen together : 
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and never yet was there a reader of any sensibility that’ 
did not resent with clamorous indignation the removal by 
apoplexy from a novel or a drama of any impracticable 
character that ought to have been disposed of agreeably to 
the providential forecastings of the plot itself, and by the 
Spontaneous evolution of the fable. My own personal em- 
barrassment on this occasion, in effecting a transit or in 
evading a transit, was of a nature hardly paralleled in lit-_ 
erature. I was to write a paper within certain assigned 
limits, which paper, by its very subject and the crying 
necessities of its nature, utterly rebelled against those 
limits. To transfer it (not in part but in mass) to a field 
of ampler limits, 7. e., to another volume, was made im- 
possible by certain arrangements which nailed the accom- 
panying portrait® to this punctual spot — to this instant now, 
and this momentary audience. The biographic record 
could not be disjoined from the portrait, and the portrait 
could not be removed from that particular place in that 
particular volume. But could I not, secondly, content my- 
self with giving part, carrying forward the other parts by 
adjournment to another volume? No: because that would 
be establishing a dependency of one volume upon another, 
contrary to the plan and law of the whole work. But then, 
thirdly, at least | might have hyperbolically expanded on 
the spot the dimensions of that single paper which the 
fates allowed me to write? No: I could not do that even, 
for then I must have monopolized the entire train— first, 
second, and third class — and, in order to do that, I must 
have booked myself as the one sole passenger in this jour- 
nal, at least three months beforehand. 

It is strange to see what mountains of difficulty some- 
times melt away before the suggestions of a child. Ac- 
cipe princtpium sursus — solved the whole case. What is 
to hinder me from beginning afresh upon a new founda- 
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tion in a new volume, and utterly ignoring all that has 
gone before? I now doso. And what follows is to be 
viewed as a totally new article, standing on its own basis. 

Everybody, I believe, is young at some period of his 
life ; at least one has an old physiological prejudice in that 
‘direction. Else, to hear people talk, one must really sup- 
pose that there are celebrated persons who are born to old 
age as to some separate constitutional inheritance. No- 
body says ‘ Old Sophocles,’ but very many people say ‘ Old 
Chaucer.’ Yet Chaucer was a younger man at-his death 
than Sophocles. But if not, why should mem-insist upon 
one transitory stage or phasis in a long series of changes, 
as if suddenly and lawfully arrested, to the exclision of 
all the rest. Old Chaucer! why, he was also middle- 
aged Chaucer; he was young Chaucer; he was baby 
Chaucer. And the earlier distinctions of a man bear as 
much relation to posterity as his later distinctions. Above 
all, one is betrayed into such misconceptions when a man 
carries a false certificate of age in the very name which 
designates his relationship to one’s-self. My great-great- 
grandmother naturally I figured to myself as having a pa- 
triarchal beard. Could | think otherwise of one so deeply 
merged in grandmotherhood? But a portrait of her taken 
immediately after death represented her as an attractive 
young woman not quite twenty-three, which it appeared 
that she really was.. And I remember a similar case even 
still more striking, which occurred in Chester about the 
year 1803. Some overflowing of the Dee had exposed to 
view the secrets of the churchyard. Amongst the coffins 
in the lower tiers: was one which contained the corpse of a 
woman, particularly blooming. According to my first 
precipitate computation, she might be rated as one hun- 
dred and twenty years old ; for she had died in Queen 
Anne’s reign (about 1707, I think), and by the plate on 
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the coffin lid had been twenty-four at the time of death. © 
Yet her face was most blooming, her lips beautifully fresh, 
and her hair of the loveliest auburn. Ninety-and-three 
years of the eighteenth century, and two years of the 
nineteenth, had she spent in the grave ; and adding these 
ninety-five years of rest to the twenty-four of her (doubt- 
less unresting) life, for a moment I fell into the natural 
confusion of making her a very, very old woman ; and 
proportionably I wondered at the vernal beauty which had 
not ceased to adorn her in the wintry grave. This special 
indulgence to a special beauty had been the gift of a soil 
preternaturally antiseptic. But inevitably the sudden col- 
lision of a youthfulness so apparent with an antiquity so 
historical, caused each idea reciprocally to illuminate the 
other; so that, for a minute or two, until I had distin- 
guished the elements of this antiquity, and had separated 
the ninety-five years that did not belong to the young 
woman herself from the twenty-four that did, I struggled 
with the impossible and contradictory conception of crazy 
superannuation incarnated in perfect womanly loveliness. 
Some metaphysical perplexity of this same fature, I ob- 
serve, besets those who contemplate us the tenants of a 
past generation through the inverted tube of the present. 
The Trophonian gloom which they ascribe to us, consid- 
ered as present antiquities and relics, adheres to the image 
of the same poor ws when traced upwards to our morning 
period. We that cannot attempt even to smile in this 
present stage of the world, is it credible that at any stage 
we can have laughed? Child of incredulity, if not credi- 
ble, it is certain. ‘Ginger? was hot in the mouth’ in 
those long-past years ; and * because we were virtuous’ at 
that era, not the less there were ‘ale and cakes.” Though 
transcendental philosophers (éegoferourtes) that walked the 
air, we condescended to sip at times from sublunary 
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liquors ; and at odd times it is possible that we even en- 
tered into the kingdom of ‘ civilation.’ 

‘Civilation!® And what may that be?’ Look below, 
reader, into the foot-note,* which will explain it. Whilst 
you are studying that, V’ll be moving on slowly overhead ; 
and, when you come up from that mine to the upper air, 
you'll easily overtake me. Civilation, or (if you choose to 
call it so) civilization, was not a state into which any of us 
made a regular habit of ascending: only at times we did 
so; and I presume that at such times Sir William Hamil- 
ton, being thoroughly social, would keep us~company. 
From the circumstances given, I infer a probability. Else 
I protest against ‘ preaching,’ and revealing secrets small 
or great, though forty years old. The range of time 
which is concerned in my present notice stretches over a 
dozen years ; within which space intermittingly, as off and 
on I happened to be in Edinburgh, various persons, va- 
riously interesting, entered for a time, or quitted for a 
time, our fluctuating circle. The original nucleus had been 
John Wilson ( 7. e. the Wilson) and his brothers, amongst 
whom the naturalist (James Wilson) was known to me 
first, and subsequently Sir William Hamilton. Next, and 
after the war had finally reached its consummation in 
Waterloo —a peripetteia as perfect and dramatic as ever 
was exhibited on the stage of Athens — others at intervals 
gladdened our festal company ; amongst whom, as the 
most memorable, I ought to mention Colonel Mitchell, the 
biographer of Wallenstein, so advantageously known by 
his bold and original views upon strategies, upon the effi- 
cacy of the bayonet, and upon the critical interpretation 
of some capital chapters in martial history ; Captain 
Thomas Hamilton, the brother of Sir William, an accom- 
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plished man, latterly known amongst us by the name of | 
Cyril Thornton, from the title of his novel ; Sir William 
Allan, the distinguished artist, afterwards President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy ; and, lastly, Mr. R. P. Gillies, 
the advocate, whose name I repeat with a sigh of inex- 
pressible sadness, such as belongs of right to some splen- 
did Timon of Athens, so often as on the one hand I 
revi ‘ify to my mind his gay saloons, resonant with music 
and festal laughter — the abode for years of a munificent 
hospitality, which Wordsworth characterized as ‘ all but 
princely ’— and, on the other hand, shudder at the mighty 
shadows of calamity, of sorrow, of malice, of detraction, 
that have for thirty years stalked after his retreating splen- 
dors, and long since have swallowed up the very memory 
of his pretensions from the children of this generation. 
But, returning to the subject of civilization, could it 
be said of Sir William Hamilton that he favored it or 
promoted it? Hardly, I think. The age itself —that 
generation of Waterloo—sanctioned a certain degree of 
civilization in young and old: and Sir William, in his 
fervid youth, was too social and too generous to retreat 
austerely within the circle of absolute barbarism. But it 
would have been difficult to civilize him effectually, such 
was the resistance opposed to civilation by his extraordi- 
nary muscular strength. Sir William’s powers, in some 
directions, as an athlete, were indeed unusually great, and 
would have attracted much more notice, had he not, upon 
all his personal endowments, been so systematically shy, 
and even so disdainful of display. Nobody, therefore, 
fancied that he could ‘gratify Sir William by recalling 
gymnastic feats of his. When he relaxed at all from his 
habitual mood of freezing contempt for all personal acts of 
ostentation whatever (no matter whether intellectual or 
physical), it was in pure oyermastering sympathy with the 
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spirit of genial fun — the amabdilis insania — which some 
special gathering of youth and youthful gayety had concur- 
red to kindle. It was in mere deference to the expecta- 
tions or wishes of others, that Sir William could be ever 
persuaded into a moment’s display, and then not without 
an expression of scorn too palpable for his own compli- 
ance, A person worse qualified than myself for recording 
the exact extent of his athletic powers cannot be imagined ; 
and for the plain reason — that, having not the slightest 
pretensions in that way myself, 1 had not cultivated any 
interest in such powers, nor consequently any knowledge 
of their nature or limits, IgnorantI was of the human 
frame, and of its latent powers, as regarded speed, force, 
ambi-dexterity, in a degree that would have been inexcus- 
able in an old woman. I was even proud of my own 
desperate ignorance to an extent that made penitence or 
amendment apparently hopeless. And the worst feature 
of my barbarism was, and is to this hour, that, instead of 
meditating occasionally on the possibility that I might be 
wrong, and the world might be right — on the contrary, 
with a stiff-neckedness (surely there is such a word) that 
is truly criminal, I then did, and I now do, exhaust myself 
in terms of bloody contempt for all the men, and all the 
races of men, that ever fell down in prose or verse to wor- 
ship the idol of human physical excellence. ‘The abject 
villains!’ was the best term (how illiberal!) that I could 
afford to the ancient Greeks, when noticing their beastly 
admiration of good running, good wrestling, good cab-driv- 
ing at Olympia. Oh heavens! that a fist, that a foot, that 
a hoof, should be viewed with a holy homage, such as be- 
longed of right to a revelation of truth, or after a millen- 
nium of darkness that belonged to the first fruits of the 
rising dawn! The Romans, it is remarkable, had no 
reverence for individual physical prowess. They had no 
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Olympic contests. On the contrary, they regarded all 
such animal exertions as mere gladiatorial glories, 7. ¢., as 
the distinctions of slaves, and distinctions that were to be 
bought for copper and silver amongst the savages of earth. 
But the Greeks, who, with the tremulous and half-effem- 
inate temperament of genius combined a hideous defect of 
dignity and moral stamina, figure as perfect lunatics in 
their admiration of animal excellence : — 
4 Metaque fervidis 
Eyitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.’ 


Horace himself, rowé as he was, is Roman enough to 
squint at his reader with a look half-aghast at this extrava- 
gance of descent into the superstition that glorifies the 
fleshly. Homer, the greatest master of traumatic surgery 
(i. ¢., the philosophy of wounds) that has ever existed, in 
fact (if it were not for his profound darkness on the subject 
of gun-shot wounds) the only poet on record that would, 
sede vacante, have been elected by acclamation, without 
needing any interest at all or any canvass, as house sur- 
geon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, or the Hotel Dieu, has ab- 
solutely left nothing for posterity to do in what regards the 
description of wounds, ulcers, &c. That department of 
surgery has become a mere sinecure since the first edition 
of the Iliad. But in Milton, raised above Homer as heaven 
is raised above earth, who can tolerate the grovelling am- 
bition of angels glorying in ‘a nodle stroke?’ To have 
delivered a ‘ facer,’ or a backhanded blow, or to have cut 
St. George with a broadsword over the conk of an arch- 
angel—ah, faugh! who can blame me for being sick ? Is 
it I, or is it Milton, that is in the wrong? At all events, 
reader, justifying these things, neyer dream yourself en- 
titled to join the wretched and‘ effeminate abusers of box- 
ing, of the ring,- of the fancy, as now languishing in 
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England. How brutal, you pretend to say, is that savage 
practice in the London ring of thumping the human face 
divine into the semblance of a roasted apple dressed with 
a poultice! Doubtless. But, even as it is, you that laud 
the traumatic sagacities of Homer, and even of the heaven- 
born Milton, presume not to talk of brutality in that which 
carried glory and illustration amongst the heavenly host. 
To ‘fib’ a man, to ‘ punish’ him, to ‘ draw his claret,’ or 
to get his cocoa-nut into ‘chancery,’ cannot be so thor- 
oughly unworthy of a bargeman, or the Tipton Slasher, 
if it’s quite becoming to a Grecian Milo, or a Phrygian 
Entellus, or even— horresco referens — not beneath a 
Miltonic seraph. 

Sir William Hamilton’s prowess did not exhibit itself 
in that line. Professor Wilson had thumped his way to 
consideration ; he had also walked and run into fame. But 
standing leaps it was — leaps upward without any advan- 
tage of a run —in which Sir W.’s pre-eminence was illus 
trated. EXven me, cased against foolish admiration in 
seven-fold ignorance, they startled and astonished — me 
even, though resolutely bent upon despising every preten- 
sion of that class, and the more so at that time, because 
Wordsworth had then recently shocked me beyond ex- 
pression by a confession that seemed inhuman in its de- 
gradation, viz. this — that, whereas he would not walk for 
a quarter of a mile to see the man whom all the world 
should agree to crown as its foremost intellectual cham- 
pion, willingly he would go three days’ journey through a 
wilderness to see Belzoni! 9 

But stop. This will not do. I must alter the scale of 
this paper, or else — something will happen which would 
yex me. The artist who sketched the Vicar of Wake- 
field's family group, in his zeal for comprehensive fulness 
of details, enlarged his canvas until he forgot the narrow 
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proportions of the good vicar’s house; and the picture, 
when finished, was too big to enter the front-door of the 
vicarage. One side of the house must have been pulled 
down to allow of its introduction; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the picture was consigned to a barn — which 
fate will be mine, unless an instant remedy can be applied 
to the desultory and expansive tendencies which besiege 
all personal sketches, and especially sketches of such men 
as, being largely philosophic, and controversially entangled 
in the questions of their own generation, stand in a possi- 
ble relation to all things. A dangerous subject is a phi- 
losopher.. For, even if he has not formally and broadly 
entangled himself controversially in the moving disputes 
of his age, be assured that up and down his writings will 
be detected hooks and eyes lurking more or less obscure- 
ly, that are fitted to infibulate him (or perhaps meant to 
infibulate him) into the great draperies and arras of the 
philosophical speculations hanging down to coming gen- 
erations. ‘ Hooks and eyes!’ Is not that image strictly a 
plagiarism from some respectable tailor and habit-maker ? 
Perhaps it is, but énfibulate cannot be a plagiarism, be- 
cause I never saw the word before; and, in fact, I have 
this moment invented it, in order to express an extra 
interest in the subject. 

The embarrassment is this: I must have some amuse- 
ment for my reader. Can I have it, is it to be looked for, 
from any region of philosophic speculation? The reader 
has shown himself a patient reader — he has waited: and 
I must reward him. I must ‘take a rise? out of some- 
thing or other: and nothing that connects itself with Sir 
W. H. is so likely to furnish it as the old-world super- 
annuated manuals of logic. One half of Sir William’s 
laurels have been won in the fields of logic — and a better 
way there cannot be for doing justice to the reforms 
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(whether of extension or of purification) which we owe 
and shall owe to Sir William, than that which lies through 
any fair and lively abstract of the unreformed manuals, 
such as have prevailed all over Europe for the last three 
centuries. Lively seems a strange epithet for the charac- 
terizing of a logic. But, in fact, from pure misconception 
of their appropriate functions, the ordinary books of logic 
had gradually come to trespass more and more upon the reg- 
ular province of Joe Miller. Here follow, for the reader’s 
entertainment, a few of their most classical eases : — 
Protagoras had instructed Euathlus in the art of judicial 
pleading; and upon these terms, that the stipulated fee for 
this instruction should not be paid by the pupil until he 
came to plead his first cause, and then only in the event 
of his winning it. Having finished his education, however, 
Euathlus showed no intention of fulfilling the contract by 
applying his knowledge practically : and Protagoras, as the 
best mode of forcing him to do so, raised a suit against 
him for the money. The pleadings were opened by the 
plaintiff, who argued that it was very little matter how the 
court decided the case, since under any possible decision 
the result must practically be for himself —‘ Because,’ 
said he, ‘if you the judges decide in my favor, then I 
gain my cause by that decision; but, on the other hand, 
if you decide against me, then it is true, that, forensically, 
I lose the cause. But in that case Euathlus gains it; and 
it is his first cause. Now, the very agreement was, that 
if he gained his first cause he should pay me instanter.’ 
On the other side, the defendant smilingly retorted upon 
him his own line of argument. ‘In any case,’ said Euath- 
lus, ‘I am destined to win; for if the court decides in my 
favor there is an end of the matter. [am absolved from 
paying by the highest legal authority. But, if the court 
makes its award in favor of the learned gentleman, my 
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antagonist, then I shall have lost the cause; and that is 
precisely the case in which it was agreed between us that 
I was not to pay.’ The knavish Athenian in search of a 
dinner (Greculus esuriens) who manufactured this pretty 
conundrum of litigation, flattered himself that he had got 
both parties into a deadly fix, out of which they could not 
- stir backwards or forwards. But the summary solution of 
the dilemma is this: Ist, that at any rate it is not a dilem- 
ma within the jurisdiction of Jogic ; 2d, that, as a forensic 
dilemma, it might read prettily in the schools, but not in 
the forum: since the real nodus of the perplexity lies in 
this — that each party alternately shelters himself under 
the shadow of a double law — when the one law fails him, 
he runs under the shadow of the other, and vice versa. 
But in a case of actual life the parties must previously 
have made their election of the law by which they would 
be tried; and, once having done this, neither party would 
be at liberty to upset the decision of the court by the speci- 
fic terms of the agreement, nor reciprocally to upset the 
specific agreement by the authority of the court. 

Another well-known case of perplexity, falsely classed 
as logical, is that denominated ‘ The Crocodile.’ I recall 
at this moment a little metrical tale of Southey’s, in which 
-the dramatis persone are pretty nearly the same, viz., a 
crocodile, a woman, and her son. In that case, however, 
the crocodile is introduced as a person of pattern morality, 
for the woman says of him — 


* The king of the crocodiles never does wrong : 
He has no tail so stiff and strong 
Petitioners to_sweep away, !° 
But he has ears to hear what I say.’ 


Not so the crocodile known to the Greek dialecticians. 
He bore a very different character. If he had no tail to 
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interfere with Magna Charta and the imprescriptible right 
of petitioning, he had, however, teeth of the most horrid 
description for crushing petition and petitioner into one 
indistinguishable pulp; and, in the particular case con- 
templated by the logicians, having made prisoner of a poor 
_ woman’s son, he was by her charged with the same pur- 
pose in regard to her beloved cub as the Cyclops in the 
‘Odyssey’ avows in regard to Ulysses, viz., that he re- 
served him in his larder for an extra bonne bouche ona 
gala-day. The crocodile, who, generally speaking, is the 
most uncandid of reptiles, would not altogether deny the soft 
impeachment, but, in order to sport an air of liberality 
which was far from his heart, he protested that, no matter 
for any private views which he might have dallied with 
in respect to the young gentleman, he would abandon 
them all on one condition (but, observe, a condition which 
he privately held to be impossible for a woman to fulfil,) 
viz. that she should utter some proposition which was 
incontrovertibly true. The woman mused upon this; for 
though she knew of propositions that no neutral party 
could dispute —as this, for instance, that crocodiles are 
the most odious of vermin — it was evident that her antag- 
onist would repel that as an illiberal and one-sided per- 
sonality. After some consideration, therefore, she replied ° 
thus —‘ You will eat my son.” There and then arose in 
the crocodile’s brain a furious self-conflict, from which it 
is contended that no amount of Athenian chicanery could 
ever deliver him; since, if he did eat her son, then the 
woman had uttered a plain truth, which the crocodile him- 
self could not have the face to deny, in which ease (the 
case of speaking truth), he had pledged his royal word 
mot to eat him: and thus he had acted in a way to make 
the word of a crocodile, or his bond, or even the tears of 
a crocodile, a mere jest amongst philosophers. On the 
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other hand, if in contemplation of these horrid conse- 
quences he did not eat her son, then the woman had 
uttered a falsehood in asserting that he would, and it 
became a royal duty in him, as a guardian of morality, 
to, exact the penalty of her wickedness. Here, however, 
as so commonly in the case of diplomatic treaties, when 
the secret object is to leave a nest-egg towards a future 
war, as soon as war shall become convenient, the original 
error lay in not having exhausted the circle of possibili- 
ties, that is, in having provided for two out of three cases, 
but not for the third. Truth absolute was provided for; 
in that case the son was to be spared. Absolute false- 
hood was also provided for; in that case the son was to 
die. But truth conditional was not provided for. Suppos- 
ing the woman to say something contingent on a case that 
might or might not be realized, then it became necessary 
to wait for the event. But here there was no use in wait- 
ing, since, whichever of the two possible events should 
occur, either equally and irretrievably landed the crocodile 
in a violation of his royal promise. 

Another and much more famous perplexity, paraded 
by the Greek logicians, was that known by the title of 
‘Achilles and the Tortoise.’ None better illustrates the 
erroneous and vague conceptions which they (and univer- 
sally which the popular understanding) formed ,of logic 
and its proper jurisdiction. For the sake of many who 
will never have heard of it, and for the sake of the meta- 
physical solution which it has since suggested to some 
original thinkers, I will here rehearse it.. Achilles, most 
of us know, is celebrated in the ‘Iliad’ as the swift-footed 
(modes wave °Ayziddeve); and the tortoise, perhaps all of us 
know, is equally celebrated amongst naturalists as the 
slow-footed. In any race, therefore, between such parties, 
according to the equities of Newmarket and Doncaster, 
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where artificial compensations as to the weight of the 
riders are used to redress those natural advantages that 
would else be unfair, Achilles must grant to the tortoise 
the benefit of starting first. But if he does that, says the 
Greek sophist, then I, the sophist, back the tortoise to any 
, amount, engaging that the goddess-born hero shall never 
come up with the poor reptile. Let us see. It matters 
little what exact amount of precedency is conceded to the 
tortoise; but say that he is allowed a start of one-tenth part 
of the whole course. Quite as little does it matter by what 
ratio of speed Achilles surpasses the tortoise ; but suppose 
this ratio to be that of ten to one, then, if the race-course 
be ten miles long, our friend the slow-coach, being by the 
conditions entitled to one-tenth of the course for his start 
ing allowance, will have finished one mile as a solo per- 
former before Achilles is entitled to move. When the 
duet begins, the tortoise will be entering on the second 
mile precisely as Achilles enters on the first. But, be- 
cause the Nob runs ten times as fast as the Snob, whilst 
Achilles is running his first mile, the tortoise accomplishes 
only the tenth part of the second mile. Not much, you 
say. Certainly not very much, but quite enough to keep 
the reptile in advance of the hero. This hero, being very 
little addicted to think small beer of himself, begins to 
fancy that it will cost him too trivial an effort to run 
ahead of his opponent. But don’t let him shout before he 
is out of the wood. For, though he soon runs oyer that 
tenth of a mile which the tortoise has already finished, 
eyen this costs him a certain time, however brief. And 
during that time the tortoise will have finished a corres- 
ponding sub-section of the course, viz., the tenth part of 
a tenth part. This fraction is a hundredth part of the total 
distance. ‘Trifle as that is, it constitutes a debt against 
Achilles, which debt must be paid. And whilst he 7s pay- 
VOL, I. ' 3 
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ing it, behold our dull friend in the shell has run the tenth 
part of a hundredth part, which amounts to a thousandth 
part. To the goddess-born, what a flea-bite is that! True, 
it is so; but still it lasts long enough to give the tortoise 
time for keeping his distance, and for drawing another 
little bill upon Achilles for a ten-thousandth part. Al- 
ways, in fact, alight upon what stage you will of the race, 
there is a little arrear to be settled- between the parties, 
and always against the hero. ‘ Vermin, in account with 
the divine and long-legged Pelides, Cr. by one-billionth or 
one-decillionth of the course,’ much or little, what matters 
it, so long as the divine man cannot pay it off before 
another instalment becomes due? And pay it off he 
never will, though the race should last for a thousand 
centuries. Here, now, was a Gordian knot which never 
could be untied, viz., that A. should be confessedly ten 
times fleeter than B., and yet through all ages be unable 
to get ahead of him. But, in fact, though baffling to the 
popular understanding, the problem does not turn upon 
any logical difficulty; the difficulty is purely mathemat- 
ical, and the same as is involved in a certain familiar case 
of decimal fractions, namely, in a repeating decimal, such 
as this: — Throw the vulgar fraction of 2 divided by 3 
into the form of a decimal, and it will become six tenths 
-+ six hundredths six thousandths, &c. (-66666, &c., 
inexhaustibly to all eternity). It is, in fact, a pure mathe- 
matic or ideal case made perplexing by being incarnated 
in a case of physical experience. In other words, it is 
one among the many confounding consequences which 
may be deduced from the endless divisibility of space. 
But (as more than one subtle thinker has noticed) even 
this perplexity, as regards the practical antinomy (viz., the 
demonstrability on the one side that Achilles never can 
overtake the tortoise, and yet on the other side the cer- 
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tainty from experience that he will), is supported only by 
pursuing the expansion of one infinite (viz., space subdi- 
viding itself), and concealing the compensatory expansion 
of another infinite, viz., time subdividing itself. The 
infinity of space in this race of subdivision is artfully run 
against a finite time; whereas, if the one infinite were 
pitted, as in reason it ought to be, against the other infi- 
nite, the endless divisibility of time against the endless 
divisibility of space, there would arise a reciprocal ex- 
haustion and neutralization that would swallow up the 
astounding consequences, very much as the two Kilkenny 
cats ate up each other. Or, as Leibnitz explains the prob- 
lem to M. Foucher, in a passage called into notice by Mrs. 
Coleridge, ‘ Ne craignez point, monsieur, la tortue que 
les Pyrrhoniens faisaient aller aussi vite qu’ Achille. Un 
espace divisible sans fin se passe dans un tems aussi divisi- 
ble sans fin.!1 That is, a space that is infinitely sub‘ivisi- 
ble,’ (and which, therefore, seems to us an abyss that 
never could be traversed in a finite time) is traversed with- 
out difficulty in a time that is also infinitely divisible. 
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[THIRD PAPER] 


In the case of Achilles and the Tortoise, and many 
others, there were concerned great metaphysical prob- 
lems, real elementary perplexities, such as never cease 
to awaken and to interest the human mind under any 
condition of human development. Such questions wear 
always an air of permanent involution in the understand- 
ing; and the challenge is, not to their claim upon human 
interest, but to their privilege of intrusion upon the field 
of logic. As misplaced, you reasonably protested against 
many of these speculations, but not as in themselves 
trivial or wanting in philosophic importance. Too often, 
on the other hand, mere tricks of yerbal legerdemain, 
fantastic snares for puzzling the understanding by means 
of the equivocalities that lurk in language, entered largely 
into the popular books of logic, not rising in the quality 
of their interest at all above the level of rope-dancing 
and thimblerigging. Here, for instance, is an illustrative 
case, that has been adopted into many manuals of logic, 
and apparently much admired: —A great philosopher 
pronounces the people of Crete, one and all, liars. But 
this great philosopher, whose name is Epimenides, hap- 
pens himself to be a Cretan. On his own showing, there- 
fore, Epimenides is a liar. But if so, what he says isa 
lie. Now, what he says is, that the Cretans are liars, 
This, therefore, as coming from a liar, is a lie; and the 
Cretans, as it is now philosophically demenstrated, are all 
persons of honor and veracity. Consequently, Epime- 
nides is such. You may depend upon everything that he 
says. But what he says most frequently is, that all the 
Cretans are liars. Himself, therefore, as one amongst 
them, he denounces as a liar. Being such, he has falsely 
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taxed the Cretans with falsehood, and himself amongst 
them. It is false, therefore, that Epimenides is a liar. 
Consequently, in calling himself by implication a liar, as 
one amongst the Cretans, he lied. And the proof of his 
veracity rests in his having lied. And so on da capo for 
ever and ever. 

A more pleasant example of the same logical see-saw 
occurs in the sermons !? of Jeremy Taylor. ‘That man,’ 
says the inimitable bishop, ‘ was prettily and fantastically 
troubled, who, having used to put his trust in dreams, one 
night dreamed that all dreams were vain ; for he consid- 
ered, if so, then ¢his was vain, and the dreams might be 
true for all this.” (For who pronounced them ‘ot true, 
except a vain dream?) ‘But if they might be true, then 
this dream might be so upon equal reason. And then 
dreams were vain, because this dream, which told him so, 
was true ; and so round again. In the same circle runs 
the heart of man. All his cogitations are vain, and yet 
he makes especial use of this — that that thought which 
thinks so, that is vain. And if that be vain, then his 
other thoughts, which are vainly declared so, may be real 
and relied upon.’ You see, reader, the horrid American 
fix into which a man is betrayed, if he obeys the com- 
mand of a dream to distrust dreams universally, for then 
he has no right to trust in this particular dream, which 
authorizes his general distrust. No; let us have fair 
play. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der. And this ugly gander of a dream, that ‘ notes’ and 
‘protests’ all dreams collectively, silently and by inevi- 
table consequence notes and protests itself. 

So natural, indeed, to the morbid activity of man are 
these revolving forms of alternate repulsion, where flight 
turns suddenly into pursuit, and pursuit into flight, that J 
myself, when a schoolboy, invented several: this, for in- 
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stance, which once puzzled a man in a wig, and I believe 
he bore me malice to his dying day, because he gave up 
the ghost, by reason of fever, before he was able to find 
out satisfactorily what screw was loose in my logical 
conundrum ; and thus, in fact, ‘all along of me’ (as 
he expressed it,) the poor man was forced to walk out of 
life re infecta, his business unfinished, the one sole prob- 
lem that had tortured him being unsolved. It was this. 
Somebody had told me of a dealer in gin, who, having 
had his attention roused to the enormous waste of liquor 
caused by the unsteady hands of drunkards, invented a 
counter which, through a simple set of contrivances, gath- 
ered into a common reservoir all the spillings that pre- 
viously had run to waste. St. Monday, as it was then 
called in English manufacturing towns, formed the jubilee 
day in each week for the drunkards; and it was now as- 
certained (¢. e., subsequently to the epoch of the artificial 
counter) that oftentimes the mere ‘spilth’!® of St. Mon- 
day supplied the entire demand of Tuesday. It struck 
me, therefore, on reviewing this case, that the more the 
people drank, the more they would titubate, by which 
word it was that I expressed the reeling and stumbling of 
intoxication. If they drank abominably, then of course 
they would titubate abominably ; and, titbubating abom- 
inably, inevitably they would spill in the same ratio. The 
more they drank; the more they would titubate ; the more 
they titubated, the more they would spill; and the more 
they spilt, the more, it is clear, they did mot drink. You 
can’t tax a man with drinking what he spills. It is evi- 
dent, from Euclid, that the more they spilt, the less they 
could have to drink. So that, if their titubation was ex- 
cessive, then their spilling must have been excessive, and 
in that case they must have practised almost total. absti- 
nence. Spilling nearly all, how could they have left 
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themselves anything worth speaking of to drink? Yet, 
again, if they drank nothing worth speaking of, how could 
they titubate ? Clearly they could not; and, not titubat- 
ing, they could have had no reason for spilling, in which 
case they must have drunk the whole — that is, they must 
have drunk to the whole excess imputed, which doing, 
they were dead drunk, and must have titubated to ex- 
tremity, which doing, they must have spilt nearly the 
whole. Spilling the whole, ‘they could not have been 
drunk. Ergo, could not have titubated. . Ergo, could 
not have spilt. Ergo, musi have drunk the whole. Ergo, 
were dead drunk. Ergo, must have titubated. ‘* And so 
round again,’ as my Lord the bishop pleasantly expresses 
it, in secula seculorum. 

It not easy to state adequately the condition of logic 
when overrun by a vegetation of weeds like those which 
Ihave described. The extent of the mischief would not 
be measured by saying that the culture of the ancient 
vineyard had languished. Much better it would describe 
the case to say that the culture had gradually been trans- 
ferred to a growth of alien plants, having no relation or 
even resemblance to the vine, nor any tendency towards 
a common purpose with the vine. Logic had silently 
become not so much a superannuated speculation that 
was exhibited in decay, as a new and intrusive speculation 
that masquerades under an ancient name. And undoubt- 
edly, had it not been for the inveterate traditions of logic, 
which maintained their ground by means of names — had 
it not been for the hereditary necessities, which kept open 
a section by a sort of dull prescription for syllogism, for 
definition, for division, for dilemma, for sorites, &c. — 
but for this accident, the very last links that connected 
the modern systems of logic with the original Aristotelian 
system would probably have perished. The heterogeneity 
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of the materials dealt with in modish books of logic was 
gradually making itself more and more conspicuous. 
This taint had long been felt obscurely; the next step 
would naturally have been to brighten that feeling to the 
consciousness, after, which the final step would be to re- 
store its homogeneous character to the science, by sepa- 
rating the two incoherent elements, and by expelling one 
or the other of them. But which, whether the true or 
the intrusive, no man can doubt who has watched the set 
of the currents in our ordinary and popular philosophy — 
the philosophy which recommends itself to the children 
of our own generation. And thus, to a dead certainty, 
had not such a consummation been intercepted by a 
splendid accident, the last stage in the history of logic 
must have been to ignore every distinguishable atom and 
fibre that continued to connect logic with anything what- 
ever that had originally been called or understood by that 
name. 

The splendid accident 4 was the critical appearance of 
a great man, viz., Immanuel Kant. He it was (and how 
comes it that a reviewer of ‘ Logical Revolutions’ so able 
as Mr. Spencer Baynes should have dropped such a fact 
from his record ?) — he it was that authoritatively recalled 
logic to its proper duties as a formal science. In that 
sense, and to that extent — viz., simply in relation to the 
corruptions worked or completed by his own century — 
Kant was an innovator. He was an innovator by virtue 
of rejecting innovation. He had credit for a novelty, 
because he called back an antiquity ; but in reality, what- 
ever might be the openings which he made elsewhere, for 
going ahead and for doing or enabling to do something 
which should merit to be marked with the affirmative 
sign, the sign of plus [+-], certainly, as regarded this 
special science which we are now speaking of, viz., logic, 
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he contented himself with cleansing the general field, and 
removing accumulations, whether of mere unsightly rub- 
bish!> or of downright obstruction. He built nothing ; 
simply, as an active Roman edile, he pulled down the 
irregular and lawless erections that pre-occupied the ser- 
viceable areas where truth might pitch her tents, or that 
_ encroached upon the ancient paths along which the plain 
upright man might see his way into the centre of those 
tents. 

Kant not only volunteered no extensions that I am 
aware of to the great Crystal Palace of logic, with the 
single exception (not yet practically adopted) of the judi- 
cia infinita (or limitantia,) as furnishing a basis ‘for the 
arrondissement of his own categories; but, moreover, he 
seems, systematically to have questioned the possibility of 
making any real additions to the edifice as left by Aris- 
totle. Kant, therefore, in effect, bequeathed carte blanche 
on this subject to the generations that should succeed 
him. i 

But carte blanche is not a thing to be thankful for, un- 
less you know of something to write upon it that may 
occupy the blank. If not, it is a standing reproach to 
your poverty ; for who would have said ‘ thank ye’ fora 
gift of Chat Moss, unless he had happened also to possess 
those three million cart-loads of rubbish that were found 
necessary to fill its insatiable maw, and to reconcile its 
feelings to the torture of railway locomotives rushing and 
snorting, day and night, between Manchester and Liver- 
pool. 

There are not many people who can boast of having 
made discoveries in logic; for the simplicity of so ele- 
mentary a speculation presents at any period not very 
much of what can properly be made the subject of dis- 
covery. The field is not fertile, and what little it yields 
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is soon carried off by the earliest reapers. But, in spite 
of the difficulties, Sir William has been a discoverer. He 
has drawn into open daylight so much of ancient hints 
that were but dimly shadowed out, strengthening their 
outlines, and exposing the intellectual necessity in which 
they had their roots, that even so far he might have 
merited something of that gratitude which is conceded to 
the earliest explorers of truth. And, apart from these 
cases, there are others in which unequivocally he is the 
very first revealer of what had lurked unsuspected even 
to the most superstitious searchers of Aristotle’s text. All 
the history of letters does not present us with so remark- 
able a detection of an error, that had hidden itself fora 
couple of thousand years, as that made by Sir William 
in the Aristotelian use of the term categorical. There 
has been many a man that would have risked his life 
upon the certainty that Aristotle had employed this word 
asthe antithesis of hypothetic: whereas it now appears, 
that, although corrupted into that sense by the very 
earliest interpreters of the ‘ Organon,’ it is not once so 
employed by Aristotle. The new doctrine upon the 
Quantification of the Predicate belongs in part to Sir 
William, viz., in its extension to negative propositions. 
A distinguished pupil of Sir William’s has recently made 
it public, and partially it had been published previously 
in the double controversy which it had fastened upon its 
author. The value of it lies, I believe, chiefly in the 
integration which it gives to the theory of logic; and 
everything is valuable on that path, so long as any dark- 
ness lingers upon it. The important distinction between 
the extension and the comprehension, as marking two 
alternate wholes involved in a syllogism, is in part a re- 
storation, but a restoration which owes its improvement 
(using that word in a sense confined to the pulpit, viz., as 
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an adaptation of a thing to the necessities of practice) to 
Sir William. The material glimpses into these innova- 
tions had dawned upon him, it now appears, so early as 
1833. But, several years before that date, 1 myself can 
testify that Sir William was looking with a sceptical jeal- 
ousy into the old traditional notions that had become 
_ obstinate fixtures in the received books of logic. He it 
was —and certainly before 1820 — that first threw light 
upon a very interesting point that had perplexed me for 
years. Somewhere in the ‘ Rhetoric’ of Aristotle, I had, 
with secret astonishment, observed him speaking of the 
Enthymeme as having some special relation=to the pur- 
poses of the orator.!® Yet how? Simply that it abridged 
the syllogism — doubtless fitted it better for popular use. 
But that was a matter of course ; and Aristotle, it was 
clear, meant more than that. Next came across me, in 
some Greek expounder of Aristotle, the expression of 
dytogrxol ovahoytouor, rhetorical syllogisms, which certainly 
could not point to a mere accident of ellipsis, but to some 
special differentiation as to the matter of the particular 
syllogism appropriated to the orator. Sir William Hamil- 
ton it was that threw the first ray of light into my per- 
plexity by a little essay of Facciolati’s on this very point. 
Subsequently, I learned from Sir William that a sort of 
controversy had existed at one time upon this. particular 
question of the sense attaching to this special use of the 
word enthymeme. In those years, I entertained a private 
intention of publishing a translation (but largely altered for 
English use) of Lambert’s ‘ Organon.’ It had seemed to 
me a sort of encyclopedia on the whole world of subjects 
connected with logic. From its great compass and variety, 
I had found it a most amusing book, and I need not say 
that Lambert, the friend and correspondent of Kant, could 
not be otherwise than instructive. My intention was to 
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connect with this work a supplement containing every- 
thing that bore upon logic of a revolutionary character, 
and suggesting either changes or doubts, no matter whether 
orthodox or heterodox, so long as it was but interesting ; 
and, amongst the jewels of this appendix, I relied upon this 
essay of Facciolati, for I knew that it was of a nature to 
create a lively interest amongst scholars. However, my 
Lambert never made its appearance in this world; nor will 
perhaps; and in the meantinge, Sir William has expanded 
his own, knowledge of this Enthymeme dispute in a way 
that greatly reduces the value of Facciolati’s particular 
contribution, and places Sir William himself on the central 
station of authority in the controversy, as the first person 
who has reviewed the whole of it, and abstracted the rela- 
tions to each other of the several stages through which it 
passed. 

There is, indeed, I am disposed to think, no great ques- 
tion that has ever connected itself with logic which Sir 
William Hamilton has not glanced at, with more or less of 
circumstantiality, according to its importance, except per- 
haps this one, viz., the dependency of geometrical propo- 
sitions on the direct machinery of the syllogism. Once 
only I have observed him to look in that direction.17 On 
that single occasion, I saw with surprise what seemed an 
insinuation that is utterly irreconcilable with any theory 
of the case that I can understand. 

Meantime, what the public misses chiefly, and still looks 
for with hope from the hands of Sir William Hamilton, is 
a comprehensive treatise on every part of logic, adapted to 
the growing necessities of the times; for, after satire has 
done its worst, and the malice is exhausted which fastens 
with such genial bitterness on the errors or infirmities of 
our own times, I cannot but feel a steady persuasion that 
this age is laboring with a deeper fermentation of thought 
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and self-questioning than has ever before reached the 
general heart of a nation. In such circumstances, a logic 
like that of the Jansenists does not move a step in advance 
towards any real want of the times. To be free by com- 
parison from some gross errors and impertinences that 
‘disfigure the bulk of logics, is not any positive service 
rendered to the struggling intellect that everywhere is 
seeking clamorously a discipline of art to guide its efforts 
towards the free movement.of its powers. It is not a 
sound logic that is wanted, so much as a potent and 
life-giving logic —not a logic whose merit is*simply to 
keep the right road, and so far is guaranteed against 
misleading, but a logic that will break down obstructions 
and impediments such as make even the right road impas- 
sable. 

To sketch the outline of such a logic, and to show that 
the sketcher was not under any confusion as to the proper 
functions of logic, would require a separate paper. The 
great difficulty which besets it, and which might repel 
from such a service men of the highest faculties, is, that 
it presupposes a long preparation and vigilance in noting 
as they arise the innumerable cases of erring logic amongst 
parliaments, governments, factions, &c. Errors that have 
actually occurred, and have recorded themselves as ope- 
rative errors in historical results, cannot be disputed ; 
whereas the errors that are imagined for the sake of illus- 
tration, always present themselves as extravagances that 
express no real dangers incident to human thinking. It 
must occur, also, to anybody reflecting on this subject, 
that a vast proportion of bad logic rests upon false and 
defective definition. That two ideas can be associated or 
dissociated by the mediation of a third, depends upon the 
limits assigned to these ideas by definition, and that again 
depends upon a greatly improved valuation of words. Or, 
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if we look to another resource of logic, viz., division and 
subdivision, how faulty is that in cases innumerable ; and 
that inference seems good, whilst such an idea is divided 
on a principle of bisection, which would not have seemed 
good had the division proceeded by trisection. Many col- 
lateral aids are needed for a new logic that should aim at 
real service.. But these are now concurrently accumulat- 
ing ; and even where they are not, Sir William Hamilton 
is that man who might be relied on for furnishing these 
aids from his own resources. 

Whether he has any purpose of gratifying us all in that 
way, I do not know ; and there is an impertinence in sug- 
gesting any choice of labors to a man of profound views, 
who must be supposed long ago to have been self-deter- 
mined in this or that direction ; and nothing is less truly 
complimentary, though it may clothe itself in those forms 
of speech, than to imagine a profound and lifelong specu- 
lator as having any freedom left him for listening to random 
voices of suggestion. Yet, if it should happen that Sir 
William were to give us a comprehensive logic, he will in 
that service be making a special atonement for a special 
offence of Scotland against logic. It is interesting to notice 
some of the fierce contradictions that have domineered 
over the national mind in Scotland, both in matters of 
religion and of literature. For instance, the nation that 
beyond all others has put forth a rancorous intolerance of 
Popery, and especially of Popery intruding into the civil 
rights of men; second, that most angrily protests against 
all hallowing of times and places; and, third, against all 
ceremonial usages — suffers all three principles to be vio- 
lated at once, and itself in one most important concern of 
life to be laid under a yoke of slavery, such as rarely any 
Papal interdict has attempted to impose upon the most 
Popish of nations. During the month of May, in Scotland, 
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there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. Scot- 
land spurns a Papal, and she allows of a Pagan interdict. 
For one month out of twelve, a solemn suspension of 
Christianity silently takes place as regards one capital 
concern of life, and the nation to that extent re-enters upon 
‘its ancient allegiance to the heathen pantheon. Hardly 
less remarkable is the self-contradiction of Scotland in its 
relation to logic. We all know that everywhere throughout 
Christendom, since the time of Lord Bacon, and very much 
in consequence of Lord Bacon, under the misinterpretation 
given to his words,!8 the fanciful idea has arisen’ of an es-, 
sential opposition between the Aristotelian logic and the 
procedure by induction — not an opposition as to the sepa- 
rate conditions under which these methods could be use- 
fully applied, but as to the comparative soundness of the 
methods themselves. A hundred years later than Lord B., 
when Locke’s influence began to diffuse itself, this preju- 
dice became everywhere more obstinate. But, as to this 
point, Scotland outran all nations in the strength of her ob- 
stinacy. For the last hundred years, it is notorious that no 
expressions of hostility in relation to Aristotle so keen or 
so contemptuous have been avowed by the learned men of 
any nation as by those of Scotland. And these feelings, 
generally so unlimited in their verbal expression, have not 
usually been applied to any part of the Aristotelian physics, 
or psychology, which are not much known in any country, 
but almost exclusively (and, at any rate, pre-eminently) 
to the ‘Organon.’ - Now, it is a striking fact, when ranged 
over against this notorious tendency amongst the Scottish 
thinkers, what Sir: William circumstantially illustrates to 
us, viz., that in older times the Scotch ranked in the esti- 
mation of the most cultivated nations, especially in the 
universities of France, Italy, and Spain, as the most zeal- 
ous and the ablest expounders of Aristotle, consequently 
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as his most effective champions. Then, as now, they did - 
not rank high as masters of language, generally of what 
was meant by humanity (the ‘literee humantores’), but as 
commentators and champions of Aristotle in his logic, 
they were preferred to men of all other nations. ‘That is 
sharp enough in the way of contra-position, but sharper is 
this which follows, and I cannot imagine by what tortuosity 
of evasion a Scotch hater of Aristotle could slip his neck 
out of such a noose. The Scottish law is notoriously an 
adoption from the civil law; and for some reason, which 
I own myself unable to state, in the jurisprudence, which 
thus inoculates itself upon the Roman jurisprudence, a 
larger use of the judicial process is conducted by written 
pleadings than in the English law, which rejects the Ro- 
man. ‘Thirty years ago, I believe that this difference pre- 
vailed even more largely in Scotland; and, as all their 
pleadings were printed, one natural consequence of this 
arrangement was, that enormous masses of such papers, 
when once their honey had been sufficiently sucked out by 
my lords the judges, were served up as cold dishes to a 
second table, open to the public at large. They were sold 
as rubbish, or old almanacs. Flights of them came abroad 
as wrappings for parcels. And in that way the public, in 
which mob I formed one, without needing to pick locks, 
or to bribe servants, wormed ourselves into the knowledge 
of many family secrets. We ‘ intromitted,’ as Scotch law 
phrases it, with many family affairs, having no more busi- 
ness with them than I have at this moment to ‘ intromit’ 
with the King of Dahomey’s harem. Now, the thing 
which fixed my attention, and caused me to muse exceed- 
ingly, was, that nowhere before in all my reading, early 
or late, regular or contraband, had there faced me so many 
cases of direct, formal, undisguised, syllogism as occurred 
in these earnest pleadings. Misunderstand me not, reader, 
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as meaning that some superannuated and pedantic forms 
of reasoning, elsewhere obsolete, had here obtained a priv- 
ileged and traditional footing. Not at all. They were the 
mere voice and utterance of natural earnestness extorted, 
perhaps, at times from men who might disapprove of them 
esthetically, but to whom, nevertheless, the just consid- 
eration that the salus clientis lex suprema recommended 
them as the best form of argument. Virtually, the syllo- 
gistic elements must have been used and covertly dispersed 
through the argument upon any mode of pleading. This 
could not have been evaded. But the rigorous form of the 
syllogism, ostentatiously parading itself, might have been 
evaded. ‘That it was not, argued the overpowering sense 
of its use. The same harsh and naked obtrusion of the 
scholastic syllogism I had noticed in Hackstone of Rathil- 
let, when dealing with a religious proposition, in an agony 
of earnestness. And thus, I said to myself, here is a suc- 
cession of learned men, with a zealotry unknown to the 
rest of the world, violently rejecting and disowning the 
whole clockwork of syllogism as if it were some monstrous 
impediment in the way of using our natural energies with 
freedom; and yet this same succession of men, when 
pleading for the dearest rights of property, or for the most 
sacred interests of truth, that is, in situations which throw 
back our human nature upon the instincts of its native 
sincerity, and when the clamorous necessity is for that re- 
source which is most effectual to save, these very men we 
find coerced and driven beyond all others in Europe into 
the scholastit forms of argument, although beyond all 
others in Europe they had a motive in their previous un- 
dervaluation of‘such forms for strenuously rejecting them. 
No contradiction can be so broad as that between the 
Scotch inordinate disparagement of the syllogism in the- 
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ory, and the Scotch inordinate intrusion of it in their 
practice. z 

One may descry, indeed, a double necessity as now 
working towards the same end, that is, hurrying forward 
logic to a great epoch in its evolution. ‘There is the ery- 
ing necessity already noticed that besieges the human 
mind on every line of advance, for a regulating discipline 
of exercise, that, whilst evoking the human energies, will 
not suffer them to be wasted. And again, another neces- 
sity is arising out of such schisms as I have just cited from 
Scotland. The mere scandal of such contradictions and 
antinomies must arrest the attention in’a degree that will 
terminate in a revolution. Even a case so broad of simple 
contradiction, contradiction amongst different individuals, 
would finally have that effect. But here it is evident that 
the contradictions were self-contradictions: for the people, 
who in obedience to a prevailing disparagement of scho- 
lasticism disowned the syllogism as any legitimate form of 
argument, were precisely the same people that resorted to 
it in their practical extremities. And a scandal like that, 
I do say, is unparalleled in human science. “And it is a 
scandal which, though not everywhere taking the amusing 
shape of using as your main weapon what you denounce 
as no weapon at all, nevertheless everywhere exists. 
Logica docens is everywhere treated contemptuously, 
whilst Jogica utens is but another name for strength of 
reasoning, which is everywhere an object of intense ambi- 
tion. That is, translating out of scholastic into ordinary 
language, logic as a thing to be taught and «studied, logic 
as it is gathered into a book, is to this hour spoken of as 
bearing a very dubious value: whilst logic as a thing to be 
practised, is so far from being disparaged, that it is recog- 
nised universally as the whole difference between good 
reasoning and bad reasoning. And the very reason why 
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the logic that is taught, and upon sale and gathered into 
a book, is spoken of with so much suspicion or contempt, 
is, not because the natural gift of logic is held cheap, but 
for the very opposite reason, viz., because this gift is sus- 
pected to be so transcendently beyond the reach and grasp 
of human systems. There is here something which re- 
minds us of the air we breathe. Two generations back, 
when the popular mind had not the least tincture of 
science, air was viewed as absolutely nothing ; in fact, as 
the most complete cipher that exists in nature. Yet even 
then, though as a force, or power, or chemical agent, it had 
no place at all for our imagination generally, it was, how- 
ever, known fearfully and allowed for in the dreadful ef- 
fects of its absence. In like manner, logic is so much of 
a subjective thing, confounded with our general feeling of 
what constitutes ourselves, that originally we do not pro- 
ject it from the dead level in which it lies sunk. It is not 
made prominent, if not forced into relief. ‘The man who 
breathes most-healthily is least conscious of his own breath- 
ing. And as it is possible enough to be a most subtle 
logician without any direct or vivid consciousness of this 
admirable endowment, it ought naf to surprise us that 
what may by possibility have escaped the knowledge of 
its possessor, should exist asa subject of scepticism to the 
mere observer, and still more so that it should exist as a 
subject of doubtful and variable appreciation. The con- 
fession of Southey, always natural in his judgments, and 
always faithful in reporting them, expresses accurately the 
general feeling upon this subject. Having himself re- 
ceived no logical training whatever, and sensible that his 
power of thinking had not therefore suffered, he might 
have been tempted into a scornful rejection of it as of a 
superfluous labor. But his candor, and his equitable dis- 
position to acquiesce in other opinions adyerse to his own, 
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cause him to suspend. He wishes, and we must all wish, 
for a just adjudication upon this point. It would form the 
best introduction to a good logic; as, again, in its full 
compass, such an adjudication could only arise as a 
sequel and a sort of epilogue to such a logic. Whether 
Sir W. H. will ever raise an edifice of so much labor and 
fatigue, is (I suppose) quite uncertain to his closest 
friends. But so much is evident, that whenever, and by 
whomsoever, such an edifice shall be raised, the ampli- 
tude and the beauty of the superstructure will depend 
largely upon foundations already laid, and ground plans 
already traced out, by the admirable labors of Sir William 
Hamilton. 


NOTES. 


Nore 1. Page 1. 


Anp all of us detest him reasonably, who remember his treatment 
of poor Stoddart and Conolly, for no crime alleged but that of trust- 
ing to the hospitality and justice of his savage land. 


Notre 2. Page 4. 


© Revises ’—* stet? —< delete: ? — All these odd-looking words, oh 
uninitiated reader, are technical terms in the chapels of the thrice- 
venerable press. A revise is a second edition of the original or 
probationary proof, in which the corrector is corrected and rash 
judgments are revised. To dedete is the old traditional Latinism of 
the sacred press [which, in fact, ought to be called St. Press] for 
cancel. And stet [let it stand] is the authorized form of edict — the 
only form which a compositor is bound to recognise as legal, and 
having the force of a mandamus from the Queen’s Bench, for re- 
storing to its original station some reading that had been injuriously 
ejected. 


Nore 3. Page 10. 


Hamilton of Preston was, I believe, raised to the baronetcy about 
the middle of the second Charles’s reign. It seems hard to reconcile 
with that fact a tradition, which I have repeatedly heard in con- 
yersation, that the Hamilton of that day was a Covenanter, and 
even a Drumelog rebel. If this were really so [but generally my 
impulse is to regard the whole generation of anecdotes as founded in 
lies, it would argue in the first baronet much obstinacy and perhaps 
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a little lunacy. But these are excellent qualities on which to build 
a house; for in two centuries they lose their harshness, and mellow 
down into strength of will and reasonable eccentricity. In these 
days, when periodic literature traverses society through sections so 
vastly enlarged, and often not belonging in any sense to the classes 
professedly literary, it may be necessary to inform the young reader 
that the order of baronets did not arise until the reign of James I. 
Consequently, if we divide the duration of the order into four suc- 
cessive stages, the Preston baronetcy dates from the first. 


Nore 4. Page 13. 


However, if this camel-load of languages tended to no useful re- 
sult, it ought in justice to be mentioned that at least it originated in 
a very useful effort of benignity. One terminus lay in the useful, 
if the other terminus evaporated in smoke. The army of Napoleon 
was a polyglot army to a greater extent than is generally known ; 
and in attending the military hospital-beds at Milan, for the pur- 
pose of offering spiritual consolations, the pious monk, Mezzofante, 
is reported to have found three-and-twenty languages indispensable. 
These being wanted for the necessities of conversation, it happened 
naturally that they were learned radically. He that talks a lan- 
guage cannot deceive himself. 


Note 5. Page 16. 


From which law there is a -proper dispensation in the case of 
papers which, although related by general title, yet in each division 
branch off in such way as to be always making a new beginning. 


Note 6. Page 20. 


A portrait of Hamilton accompanied this paper when it originally 
appeared in the ‘Instructor.’ 


Nore 7. Page 22. 


I presume the reader to be familiar with the passage in Shaks- 
peare here referred to. But if not, let him look to ‘Twelfth 
Night.’ 

Nore 8. Page 28. 

‘Ina state of civilation: > —And what state may that be? As 

the word is a valuable word, and in some danger of being lost, I 
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beg to rehearse its history. The late Dr. Maginn, with whom some 
of us may otherwise have had reason to quarrel, was, however, a 
man of varied accomplishments; a wit, with singular readiness for 
improvising, and with yery extensive scholarship. Amongst the 
peculiar opinions which he professed was this —that no man, how- 
ever much he might tend towards civilization, was to be regarded 
as having absolutely reached its apex until he was drunk. Pre- 
viously to which consummation, a man might be a promising subject 
for civilization, but otherwise than in posse it must be premature, 
so he must be considered as more or less of a savage. This doctrine 
he naturally published more loudly than ever, as he was himself more 
and more removed from all suspicion of barbaric sobriety. He then 
became anxious with tears in his eyes to proclaim the*deep sincerity 
of his conversion to civilization. But as such an odiously long 
word must ever be distressing to a gentleman talking his ease of an 
evening, unconsciously, perhaps, he abridged it always after 10, 
P, M. into civilation. Such was the genesis of the word. And I 
therefore, upon entering it into my neological dictionary of English, 
matriculated it thus: ‘ Civilation by ellipsis, or more properly by 
syncope, or rigorously speaking by hiccup, from civilization.’ 


Note 9. Page 27. 


Belzoni, it may be necessary to inform this generation, was au 
Italian, who came to Liverpool originally in the character of a pos- 
ture-master, an acrobates, a walker on the tight rope, a desultor, 
&c. He ran towards seven feet hith, was as strong as a camel, and 
as agile as a horse. But he was also a very intelligent man, and 
subsequently his ambition received a higher direction. Under Eng- 
lish patronage, he explored the tombs of Egyptian Thebes; gave a 

‘rude shaking to the mummies, who had slept quite long enough ; 
and amongst the Arabs, Nubians, &c., but especially amongst 
Turks, who have a childish reverence for physical perfections, 
turned his fine person to a real diplomatic use in the service of 
England. 


Nore 10. Page 380. 


Forgetting this particular line, I have coined one, in order to fill 
up the chasm as to sense and metre. 
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Nore 11. Page 35. 


This passage from Leibnitz is cited by Mrs. C. rightly in reproof 
of a precipitance committed many years ago by myself, who had 
ascribed the detection of the fallacy to her illustrious father. In 
apology for my error, I must mention that somewhere or other 
§. T. C. has (according to my impression) given the solution as his 
own ; either from haste, or from forgetfulness, or because it really 
was his own —though unconsciously to himself he may have been 
anticipated by others. In so vast a field as literature now presents, 
many and daily are the inevitable coincidences of profound thinkers 
when hunting in the same fields; coincidences that will seem to 
argue plagiarism on one side or the other, and which yet were not 
plagiarisms. Even‘in this case! find a verification of that remark. 
For, in a memorandum of my own, dated some years earlier than 
my erroneous ascription of this idea to 8. T. C., I find a reference 
made to Varignon, and also to some other French mathematician, 
flourishing about the year 1680-90 (and, therefore, contemporary 
with Leibnitz,) as the authors of a solution virtually the same. 
Leibnitz, be it observed, does not formally claim the solution as his 
own. In a hasty letter, as in conversation, a man uses for a mo- 
mentary and transient purpose many a borrowed idea, without 
meaning to appropriate it, and yet feeling no call upon himself to 
disclaim as his own what he had no thought of borrowing, not at 
all for its brilliancy or its felicity, but simply for its pertinence and 
instant application to some instant question. In his ‘ Theodicee,’ 
for instance, Leibnitz uses in this way many scores of alien doctrines 
or ideas without saying (or in honor needing to say) that these were 
other men’s contributions to philosophy. It would not, therefore, 
tax him with plagiarism, if he had even consciously borrowed this 
explanation from Varignon. For it was the idea, and not the own- 
ership of the idea, that occupied his mind at the moment of pressing 
it upon his correspondent’s attention. The hurry of Leibnitz, I 
would also remark, is sufficiently evident from the gross inaccuracy 
of his expression, ‘fatsaient aller aussi vite qu’ Achille,’ for the 
Greek dialecticians were far from making the tortoise go as fast as 
Achilles. On the contrary, it was upon the very counter postulate, 
viz., the assumption that the speed of the tortoise was ten times less 
than the speed of Achilles, that they founded the irritation of the 
case. Precisely upon this consideration, that Achilles was by so 
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many degrees the fleeter, rested the whole pungency of the paradox, 
that nevertheless, and with all his superiority, the divine man was 
destined metaphysically not to come up with the tortoise. Justly, 
indeed, it has been noticed of Leibnitz, that, although by native 
constitution of mind inclined to scholastic rigor of thinking, he was 
yet betrayed oftentimes by the laxity of epistolary discussion into 
careless modes of expressing truths, and into a dangerous negligence 
as to the limitations of those truths. Much of Leibnitz’s mind re- 
vealed itself in letters, and letters are a dangerous form of com- 
position. Not the haste only, not the genial carelessness only, but 
also the courtesy and amenity of letter-writing, and, in L.’s par- 
ticular case, his wish to combine the tone of social and Parisian 
urbanity with the gravity of a philosopher, tempted’ him into dan- 
gerous accommodations of opinion to the temper or prejudices of his 
particular correspondent. Accordingly, in the case now before us, 
a gross oversight has escaped Leibnitz, and one which he would 
himself have acknowledged for such, if summoned to review it, viz. 
this — that, in a subsequent letter to this same M. Foucher, alleged 
also by Mrs. Coleridge, he says, ‘that P. Gregoire de St. Vincent 
has shown, by means of geometry, the exact place where Achilles 
must have caught the tortoise.’ P. 115-118]. in Erdmann’s ed, 
of his collective works — This pace tanti vir, is pure impertinence. 
Of course, as the ratio of motion for Achilles and the tortoise are 
given, together with the length of the course and the amount of 
grace (or ‘law’) conceded to the tortoise, all these things being 
among the data, it becomes easy, upon assuming a certain number 
of feet for the stride of Achilles, to mark the precise point at which 
that ‘impiger’ young gentleman will fly past his antagonist like a 
pistol-shot, and being also ‘tracundus, inexorabilis, acer,’ will en- 
deavor to leave his blessing with the tortoise in the shape of a kick 
(though, according to the picturesque remark of Sidney Smith, it is 
as vain to caress a tortoise, or, on the other hand, to kick him, as 
it is to pat and fondle, or to tickle, the dome of St. Paul’s.) Very 
little geometry would have sufficed Mr. St. Vincent for reaching 
such a result. But this is all beside the purpose. We know with- 
out geometry that, as the subdivisions of space narrow and narrow 
between the two competitors, at length they will dwindle to a point so 
exquisitely small, that one stride of Achilles will carry him past 
like a gale of wind, and for ever invert the local relations of the 
parties. Indeed, it is evident at a glance, that, upon the principle 
assumed of ten velocities in Achilles to one velocity in the tortoise, 
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already by the time that the tortoise can have finished the second — 
tenth of the course, Achilles will have finished the ten-tenths, that 
is, the entire course, and will have nothing left to do, when the 
tortoise still has an arrear of eight-tenths to perform. But all this 
only sharpens the sting of the problem. That there should exist 
for the reason, what to a certainty would not exist for the actual ex- 
perience, exactly this it is which constitutes the difficulty. Where 
and when this result will take place, at what particular point of the 
course, answers no question and meets no difficulty that could 
rationally occur to any man in his waking senses. So far from 
solving any difficulty, as Leibnitz supposes, St. Vincent’s geometri- 
cal investigation, on the contrary, would have repeated and pub- 
lished the difficulty in a broader shape. It is precisely because 
Achilles will in practice go ahead of the tortoise, when, conformably 
to a known speculative argument, he ought not to go ahead —it is 
precisely this fact so surely to be anticipated from all our experi- 
ence, when confronted with this principle so peremptorily denying 
the, possibility of such a fact—exactly this antinomy it is, the 
will bey as a physical reality, ranged against the cannot be, as 
apparently a metaphysical law — this downright certainty as match- 
ed against this downright impossibility, which, in default of the 
Leibnitzian solution, constitutes our perplexity, or, to use a Grecian 
word still more expressive, which constitutes our aporia, thaf is, 
our resourcelessness. Abiding by the one infinity, as the Greek 
sophists did, we are strictly without resource. On the other hand, 
arming against that infinity the counter-infinity, as suggested by 
Leibnitz, then we find the reason is reconciled with itself. But the 
resource suggested by St. Vincent is simply the re-affirmation of the 
aporia, Achilles will pass. My friend, we know he will; we are 
sure of it; and precisely in that certainty lies the perplexity of 
the case. 

Let me illustrate this by another case of the same kind. In an- 
cient Greece there emerged suddenly to a musing philosopher what 
seemed a strong a prior? argument against motion; that is, against 
the possibility of motion. Upon this another philosopher, viz., the 
Eleatic Zeno, without attempting to meet and to dissolve the argu- 
ment, rose up from his seat, and walked redarguebat ambulando; 
according to his own conceit, he refuted the sophist by moving his 
spindle shanks, saying, thus I refute the argument. I move, as a 
fact, and if motion is a fact of the experience, then motion, as an 
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idea, is conformable to the reason. But to me it is plain that Zeno 
as little comprehended the true incidence and pressure of the diffi- 
culty, as G. de St. V. understood the perplexity involved in our 
tortoise-shell friend’s Olympic contest with Achilles. The case was 
briefly this : — Reason, as then interpreted, said, This thing cannot 
be. Nature said, But though impossible, it is a fact. Metaphysics 
‘denied it as conceivable. Experience affirmed it as actual. There 
was, therefore, war in the human mind, and the scandal of an irre- 
concilable schism. Two oracles within the human mind fought 
against*each other. But in such circumstances, to re-affirm or to 
exalt either oracle, is simply to ‘reinforce and strengthen the feud. 
Were some reason alleged in the very opposite direction, viz., for 
discrediting one of the antagonist forces, that would “at least tend 
towards the suppression of the feud; according to the strength of 
the reason, it would move at least upon the right line for accom- 
plishing such an end. The conflict depends upon the parity of the 
conflicting forces; and whatever therefore disables the authority on 
either side, or throws doubt upon it, must, by increasing the dis- 
parity of the forces, and unsettling their equilibrium, have a ten- 
dency, pro tanto, to terminate the feud. But the man who (like 
Zeno) simply parades the strength and plausibility investing one of 
the forces, without attempting in the smallest degree to invalidate 
the other, does, in fact, only publish and repeat the very ground of 
your perplexity. That argument, strong as the centrifugal force, 
which so tauntingly and so partially he causes to coruscate before 
your eyes, you know but too well. Knowing that, however, does not 
enable you to hide from yourself the antagonist argument, or to deny 
that in power it corresponds to a centripetal force. How needless 
to show you that motion exists asa fact! Too sensible you are of 
that, for what else is it than this fact which arms with the power of 
perplexing and confounding the metaphysical scruples affecting the 
idea of motion? But for the too great certainty of this fact, where 
would be the antinomy? In a doctrine which denies, and plausibly 
denies, the phenonenon X, what could there be ta startle or to shock, 
unless through some other channel you had learned continually that 
nevertheless X. does exist? The antinomy it is— the frightful co- 
existence of the! to be and the not to be — this it is that agitates and 
distresses you. But how is that antinomy, a secret word of two 
horns, which we may represent for the moment under the figure of 
two syllables, lessened or reconciled by repeating one of these syl- 
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lables, as did Zeno, leaving the secret consciousness to repeat the _ 
other? 


~ Norse 12. Page 37. 


Viz., in the sermon entitled ‘The Deceitfulness of the Heart,’ p. 
515, vol. i., in Longman’s edition of the Sermons, 1826. 


Nore 13. Page 38. 


‘ Spilth ? —a Shakspearian word — see ‘Timon of Athens.’ The 
contrivance of the spirit dealer is now universally diffused, but in 
those days it was only beginning. 


Nore 14. Page 40. 


I do not mean that, failing Kant, there have not been, since his 
rising in 1755 — 80, other potent minds capable of the same service; 
and eventually that service would have been achieved by somebody. 
A treason of that magnitude to a capital interest of the human 
intellect secretly lodges at the time a promise and a deep assurance 
of a full and faithful re-action. But still, if the great impulse 
given to thought, and the direction impressed upon it, by Kant, had 
been wanting, how many of our great European thinkers since the 
French Revolution might have been intercepted, and how long 
would have been the syncope under which the life-blood of philoso- 
phy might have stagnated! 


Note 15. Page 41. 


Accordingly, he made war not only upon those maéerial adultera- 
tions of logic, which clouded and perplexed the truth, but also upon 
those forma? refinements which did no more than disfigure the truth, 
as, for example, upon the spurious subtlety (die falsche spitzfindig 
kett) of the fourth figure. 


Nore 16. Page 43. 


‘ The Orator.’ —The reader must keep in mind, that whilst the 
Roman distinguished between the orator and the rhetorician, the 
Grecian expressed both by the same word; and the distinction, 
which, though not practically developed so much in Athens as in 
Rome, must have existed, (for such men as Isocrates were but cham- 
ber orators,) perished to the Greek, as happens with many a dis- 
tinction, for pure want of an expression. 
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Nore 17. Page 44. 


‘ In that direclion:’ a direction in which Reid faltered, and in 
effect made shipwreck; viz., in the paper on the ‘ Organon,’ which 
he contributed to Lord Kames’s ‘ Sketches of Men.’ 


Nore 18. Page 47. 


But not always, I fear, under a msinterpretation. I cannot at 
this moment refer to them, but my impression is, that there are 
passages in Lord Bacon which authorize this fanciful idea. 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOST.* 


Tuis collection comprehends, with one exception, (viz., 
the History of England, which is published separately,) all 
that is of permanent value in the writings of Sir James 
Mackintosh. The editor is the writer’s son; and ‘he, 
confident in. powers for higher things, has not very care- 
fully executed the minor duties of his undertaking. He 
has contributed valuable notes; but he has overlooked 
some important errors of the press, and he has made 
separate errors of his own. At page 387, vol. ii., Charles 
VIL. is described as King of Sweden, meaning clearly 
King of Denmark. At page 557, of the same volume, 
Sir James, having referred to ‘a writer now alive in 
England,’ as one who had ‘ published doctrines not dis- 
similar to whose which Madame de Staél ascribes to 
' Schelling,’ the editor suggests that probably the person in 
his eye was Mr. William Taylor of Norwich. ‘This is the 
most unaccountable of blunders. Mr. Taylor of Norwich 
was among the earliest English students of German, and 
so far his name connects itself naturally with a notice of 
the Del’ Allemagne. But, on the other hand, he never 
trespassed into the fields of metaphysics. He did not 
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present any ‘allurements’ in a ‘singular character,’ nor 
in ‘an unintelligible style;’ neither was he the author 
of any ‘paradoxes.’ The editor is probably thinking of 
Taylor the Platonist, who was far more distinguished for 
absurdity, and is now equally illustrious for obscurity. 
But that either of these Taylors, or both, or even nine of 
them, acting with the unanimity of one man, ever could 
have founded ‘a sect,’ is so entirely preposterous, that the 
accomplished editor must pardon my stopping for half a 
minute to laugh. The writer, whom Sir James indicated, 
was probably ‘ Walking Stewart ;’ a most interesting man 
whom personally I knew; eloquent in conversation ; con- 
templative, if thaé is possible, in excess; crazy beyond all 
reach of hellebore; three Anticyre would not have cured 
him; yet sublime and divinely benignant in his visionari- 
ness; the man who, as a pedestrian traveller, had seen 
more of the earth’s surface, and communicated more 
extensively with the children of the earth, than any man 
before or since ; the writer also who published more books 
(all intelligible by fits and starts,) than any Englishman, 
except perhaps Richard Baxter, who is said to have pub- 
lished three hundred and sixty-five, plus one, the extra 
one being probably meant for leap-year. Walking Stewart 
answers entirely to the description of Sir James’s unknown 
philosopher ; his character was most ‘singular;’ his style 
tending always to the ‘ unintelligible ;’ his privacy, in the 
midst of eternal publication, most absolute ; his disposition 
to martyrdom, had any body attempted it, ready and 
cheerful; and as the ¢ founder of a sect,’ considering his 
intense cloudiness, [am not at all sure but he might have 
answered as well as the Grecian Heracleitus, as Spinosa 
the Jew, or even as Schelling the Teutonic Professor. 
His plantations were quite as thriving as theirs; but the 
three foreigners fell upon happier times, or at least (as 
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regards the last of them,) upon a soil more kindly, and a 
climate more hopeful for metaphysical growths. Not 
only has the editor done that which he ought not to have 
done, but too often he has left undone that which he ought 
to have done. The political tracts of the third volume 
' require abundant explanations to the readers of this gen- 
eration ; and yet the notes are rare as well as slight. 

There is no need, at this time of day, to take the 

altitude, intellectually, of Sir James Mackintosh. His 
position in public life was that of Burke; he stood as a 
mediator between the world of philosophy and the world 
of moving politics. The interest in the two men was the 
same in kind, but differently balanced. As a statesman, 
Burke had prodigiously the advantage ; not only through 
the unrivalled elasticity of his intellect, which in that 
respect was an intellect absolutely sui generis, but be- 
cause his philosophy was of a nature to express and 
incarnate itself in political speculation. On the other 
hand, Sir James was far better qualified, by nature as well 
as by training, for the culture of pure abstract metaphysics. 
It is sometimes made a matter of regret that Burke should 
have missed the Professor’s chair which he sought. This 
is injudicious: as an academic lecturer on philosophy, or 
a speculator in ontological novelties, Burke would have 
failed. Not so Mackintosh. . As to him, the regret would 
be reasonable : by detaching him from the cares of public 
business, a chair of philosophy would have widened the 
sphere of those higher speculations which, under his man- 
agement, could not have been less than permanently 
profitable to the world. 

To review so extensive a collection is clearly impossible 
hin any short compass. I content myself with a flying 
glance at those papers which are likely to prove the most 
interesting. 

VOL. I. 5 : 
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MACKINTOSH ON STRUENSEE. 


The case of Count Struensee is to this hour wrapped in 
some degree of darkness: but, even under those circum- 
stances of darkness, it is full of instruction. The doubts 
respect Struensee himself, and the unhappy young queen, 
Matilda; were they criminal in the way alleged by their 
profligate enemies? So far there is a cloud of mystery 
resting on the case: but, as to those enemies, as to the 
baseness of their motives, and the lawlessness of their 
acts, there is no doubt at all, and no shadow of mystery. 
This being so, it being absolutely certain that the accusers 
were the vilest of intriguers, and unworthy of belief, for a 
moment, when at any point they passed the boundary line 
of judicial proof, certified to Christendom by public oaths 
of neutral parties, — it follows, that the accused are every 
where entitled to the benefit of any doubt, any jealousy, 
any umbrage, suspicion, or possibility, against the charge 
which has arisen, shall arise, or ought to arise, in the 
brain of the most hair-splitting special pleader. They, 
that ruined better people than themselves by the wickedest 
of special pleading, cannot have too much of it: let them: 
perish, as regards history and reputation, by the arts which 
they practised. 

King Christian, the Seventh of Denmark, came over to 
London early in the reign of George the Third: 


—— ‘It was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.’  , 


He came by contract, to fall in love with our Princess 
Matilda. But he had the misfortune to be ‘imbecile,’ 
which is a word of vague meaning; in fact, he was 
partially an idiot, and, at times, a refractory madman. It 
has been remarked, in connection with Mr. Galt’s excellent 
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novels, that at one time, (of course not the present time,) 
too large a proportion of the Scottish lairds were secretly, 
and in ways best known to their households, daft; and in 
such a degree, that, if not born gentlemen, they would 
certainly, by course of law, have been cognosced.! Per- 
haps the same tendency, and developed in part by the 
same defects of training, at that time affected the royal 
houses of Europe. Christian VII. if, instead of being a 
king, he had been a Scottish laborer, would certainly have 
been ‘ cognosced.’ Amongst other eccentricities, that 
recoiled eventually upon others, be insisted on his friend’s 
thumping him, kicking him, knocking him down, and 
scratching him severely: and, if his friend declined to do 
so, then he accused him of high treason. Really you had 
difficult cards to play with this daft laird of Copenhagen. 
If you ‘positively refused to thump him, then you were a 
rebel: an absolute monarch had insisted on your doing 
a thing, and you had mutinously disobeyed. If you 
thumped him, and soundly, (which was the course taken 
by his friend Brandt,) then you were a traitor; you had 
assaulted the Lord’s anointed, and were liable to question 
from the lex majestatis. ‘To London did this madman 
come ; perhaps on the principle laid down’ by the grave- 
digger in Hamlet — that in England all men are mad ; so 
that madness is not much remarked. The king saw 
London; and London saw him. But a black day it was 
for some people, when he first set his face towards St. 
James’s. The poor young princess Matilda, sister to 
George III., and then only seventeen years old, became 
his unhappy wife; and Struensee, a young physician, 
whom he had picked up at Altona, about the same time 
received the fatal distinction of becoming his favorite, 
and his minister. The frail personal tenure of such a 
situation, dependent on the caprices of a man, imbecile, 
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equally as regarded intellect and as regarded energy of ~ 
will, suggested to a cabal of court rivals the obvious 
means for overthrowing and supplanting the favorite. 
To possess themselves suddenly of the king’s person, 
was to possess themselves of the state authority. Five 
minutes sufficed to use this authority for the arrest of 
Struensee — after which, as a matter of course, followed 
his close confinement, with circumstances of cruelty, now 
banished everywhere, even from the treatment of félons ; 
to that succeeded his pretended trial, his pretended peni- 
tence, his pretended confession, and, finally, his execu- 
tion. 

Sir James Mackintosh notices the external grounds of 
suspicion applying to the publications against Struensee, 
and particularly the doubtful position in respect to the 
conspirators of Dr. Munter, the spiritual assistant of the 
prisoner. This man was employed by the government: 
was he not used as a decoy, and a calumniating traitor? 
That point is still dark. He certainly published what he 
had no right to publish. Sir James is disposed, on the 
other hand, to find internal marks of sincerity in the 
doctor’s account of his conversations with Struensee. But 
were not these in their very nature confidential? And 
Sir James himself remarks, that nobody knows what 
became latterly of Munter himself; so that the vouchers 
for his veracity, which might have been found in subse- 
quent respectability of life, are entirely wanting. General 
Falkenskiold’s Memoirs, make us acquainted with the 
artifices used to obtain from the unhappy young queen a 
confession of adulterous intercourse with Struensee. And, 
if these artifices had been even unknown to us, it must 
strike everybody, that such a confession being so. gratui- 
tously mischievous to the queen, is not likely to have been 
made by her, in any case, where she was free from 
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coercion, or free from gross delusion. Equally on the 
hypothesis of her guilt or her innocence, the poor lady 
could have had no rational motive for inculpating herself, 
except such as would imply stratagems and frauds in the 
conspirators. The case seems to tell its own story. It 
' was thought necessary to include Matilda in the ruin of 
Struensee, because else there was no certainty of his 
ruin; and upon that depended not only the prosperity of 
the intrigue, but the safety of the intriguers. The de- 
struction recoiled upon themselves, if the young queen 
regained the king’s ear. But this could be” prevented 
certainly by nothing short of her removal for ever from 
the court. And that could be accomplished only by a 
successful charge of adultery. Else, besides other con- 
sequences, the cabal feared the summary interposition of 
England. But of adultery, as they had no proof, or 
vestige of a proof, it became necessary to invent one, 
by obtaining a confession from the queen herself. And 
this was obtained by practising on her credulity, and 
her womanly feelings of compassion for the unfortunate. 
She was told by the knaves about her, that an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt would save the life of the perishing 
minister. | 

There is something in this atrocious falsehood as to 
Struensee, a part of the story which is not denied by 
any party, reminding one of the famous anecdote about 
Colonel Kirke, in connection with Monmouth’s rebellion : 
a fable no doubt-in his case, but realized by the Danish 
conspirators. ‘They won their poor victim to what she 
abhorred, by a promise that could have offered no tempta- 
. tion except to a generous nature; and, having thus gained 
their villanous object, they did not even counterfeit an 
effort to fulfil the promise. A confession obtained under 
circumstances like these, would weigh little with the just 
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and the considerate.2 But where is the proof that the 
queen did make such a confession? No body of state- 
commissioners ever received anything of the kind from 
her own hands: nothing remains to attest it but the two 
first letters of her name, having written which, she is said 
to have fainted away: but who wrote the words above her 
fraction of a signature, without which the signature is 
unmeaning, and when they were written, whether before 
or after that fractional signature, nothing survives to show. 
Besides, if Munter’s account of penitential confessions in 
prison (many of which argue rather the abject depression 
from a bread-and-water diet, and from savage ill-treat- 
ment, than any sincere or natural compunction) are to 
be received against Struensee, much more ought we to 
receive the dying declarations of the young queen; for 
these were open to no suspicions of fraud. Three years 
after her pretended confession, she declared to her spiritual 
attendant, M. Roques, that, although conscious of impru- 
dences, she never had been criminal. This was her 
solemn declaration, in the midst of voluntary penitential 
expressions, and at a moment when she knew herself to 
be dying. Strange indeed, considering her youth, and 
her unhappy position amongst enemies, knaves, and a 
lunatic husband, if she had not fallen into some impru- 
dences, 

Meantime, Sir James Mackintosh is almost certainly 
wrong in his view of the course adopted by the English 
government. He imagines that, from mere excess of 
indisposition to all warlike movements at that time, this 
government shrank from effectual interference. But evi- 
dently the case was one for diplomatic management. 
And in that way it was effectually conducted to the best 
possible solution, by the British ambassador, Sir Robert 
Murray, who frightened the guilty intriguers out of their 
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wits. Once satisfied that nothing would be attempted 
against the life of the queen, England had no motive for 
farther interference, nor any grounds to go upon. She 
could not have said,—‘I declare war against you, be- 
cause you have called a daughter of England by the foul 
name of adulteress.’ The case was too delicate, and too 
doubtful. Even now, after some light has been obtained, 
the grounds for a legal judgment are insufficient on either 
side: then, they were much more so. The English 
government must also have been entirely ‘controlled, in 
such a case, by the private wishes of the reyal family ; 
and it was a natural feeling for them, when no prospect 
existed of a fair judicial inquiry, amongst those, who, in 
fighting against the queen, would be fighting for their own 
lives, to retire from a feud that could only terminate in 
fixing the attention of Europe upon the miserable charges 
and scandals; charges that arose in self-interest, and 
scandals that were propagated by malice. 

The moral of the story seems to lie in its exposure of 
the ruins, and the absolute chaos worked by a pure 
despotism. All hangs by the thread of the sovereign’s 
personal character. Here is a stranger to the land sud- 
denly raised from the dust into a station of absolute 
control over the destinies of the people. His rise, so 
sudden and unmerited, calls forth rival adventurers: and 
an ancient kingdom becomes a prize for a handful of 
desperate fortune-hunters. Is there no great interest in 
the country that-might rally itself, and show front against 
this insufferable insult? There is none. Had the case 
arisen in the old despotisms of France or of Spain, it 
could have been redressed: for each of them possessed 
ancient political institutions, that would perhaps have re- 
vived themselves under such a provocation. But in Den- 
mark there were no similar resources. The body of the 
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people, having no political functions, through any mode 
of representation, were utterly without interest in public 
affairs: they had no will to move. The aristocracy had 
no power, unless in concert with the king. And the 
king was a lunatic. All centred therefore in half-a-dozen 
ruffians and their creatures; and the decencies of public 
justice, the interests of the innocent, with the honors 
of an ancient throne, went to wreck in their private 
brawls. 


MACKINTOSH’S DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS OF 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This is the most valuable of all the twenty-eight tracts 
here collected. At the outset, however, (p. 10,) it shocks 
the sense of just logic not a little to find Sir James laying 
down the distinction between the Moral and the Physical 
Sciences, as though ‘the purpose of the Physical were to 
answer the question— What is? the purpose of the 
Moral to answer the question — What ought to be?’ Yet 
at p. 238, Sir James himself makes it the praise? of a 
modern writer, that he professes to have treated the moral 
affections ‘rather physiologically than ethically ; as parts 
of our mental constitution, not as involving the fulfilment 
or violation of duties.” Now, this is exactly the same 
thing as saying that he has translated the inquiry from the 
ought to the is: which translation Sir James views as an 
important change ; and not, as may be fancied, important 
for the general field of philosophy, but expressly for ‘ the 
territory of Ethics.’ In reality, the merest practical guide 
to morals cannot evade continual glimpses into regions 
of pure theory. And, confining ourselves to the great 
polemic systems of morality, amongst which it is that Sir 
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James’s business lies, we must all be aware that their 
differences are not with respect to what should be done 
and left undone, but with respect to the grounds of doing 
and forbearing, or with respect to the method of deducing 
these grounds. It was a mistake of the same nature 
which led Coleridge to speak scornfully of a man’s fancy- 
ing any room, at this time of day, for innovation in 
Ethics, whether in the way of improvement or addition. 
To be novel, to be original, was upon this view unavoid- 
ably to be false: and no road, it seems, is ‘open to truth 
in morals, except through the monotony of ancient com- 
monplaces. But all this I vehemently deny. In days of 
old, the Academic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Epicu- 
rean, sought for originality — not by patronizing separate 
modes of action, but by deriving from separate principles 
the same modes, or .by unfolding the various relations of 
objects that were still the same.t Not one of them dis- 
sented from the praise of patriotic zeal, of justice, of 
temperance, of veracity. You hear of nobody but a 
scoundrel Spartan (always too illiterate to write on 
Ethics) that ever thought of recommending immodesty 
to young women, or the picking of pockets to boys, or 
the flagellation of innocent children as an agreeable 
gymnastic exercise to grown-up gentlemen. Allowing 
for these denaturalized wretches on the banks of the 
Eurotas, all Greeks had practically the same final views 
in Ethics. What they differed in was the way of arriving 
at these final views; from what fountains they were to 
be derived; and, in passing down from these fountains, 
through what particular obstructions or collisions of prin- 
ciple they had to fight their way. It is the will, the ought, 
the practical, which is concerned in the final maxims of 
Ethics; but it is the intellect, the ¢s, the theoretic, which 
is concerned chiefly in the early stages of its deduc- 


tion. 
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One consequence, and an unfortunate consequence, 
from what I have here noticed as an oversight in Sir 
James, is, that he has not examined the various opinions 
among the ancient Greek schools as to the Summum 
Bonum ; nor apparently has adverted to the importance of 
such an examination. These conflicting opinions formed 
for them the rudders, or regulative principles, of their 
moral theories. We in Christendom have two concurrent 
sets of such theories: one of worldly ethics, in which 
‘vice’ and ‘virtue’ are the prevailing terms; another 
of Christian ethics, in which the terms are ‘sin’ and 
‘holiness.’ And singular it is, that these separate systems 
flow oftentimes quite apart, each deaf to the other, and 
nobody taking any notice of their collisions, or seeking 
for any harmony between them. The first class reposes 
chiefly on good sense, and the prudential experience of 
life; the second, upon the revealed will of God. But, 
upon any graver or more solemn interest of morals 
coming forward, recourse is usually had to some prin- 
ciples or other, more or less truly stated, professing to 
derive themselves from revelation. So that, in modern 
Europe, the Scriptures are a primary source of morals to 
some theorists, and a supplementary source to all. But 
the ancients, it must be remembered, had no such re- 
source in revelation. Real or pretended revelation never 
existed for them; consequently, the revealed will of God, 
which at once settles, amongst us, what is the true 
summum bonum for man and his race, could not be ap- 
pealed to, either as furnishing a foundation for ethical 
systems, or as furnishing their integration. In default of 
such a resource, never, in fact, having heard or conceived 
of such a resource, which way could the Greeks turn 
themselves? Naturally, and indeed necessarily, they set 
themselves to investigate the swmmum bonum, so far as it 
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was fitted for a human nature. What was the supreme 
object after which man should strive? Was it pleasure, 
was it power, wisdom, happiness, or freedom from 
passion? Because, according to the decision, arose a 
corresponding economy of morals. The supreme good, 
whatever that were found to be, formed the nucleus 
around which the system of moralities crystallized and 
arranged themselves. Sir James regrets, with reason, the 
wrecked condition in which all the elder systems of Greek 
ethics are now lying. Excepting the Platonic remains 
generally, and the two works of Aristotle omthis subject, 
we haye no authentic documents to steer by. But by 
collecting all the fragments, and looking back to the 
presiding view of the summum bonum, we might rebuild 
the outlines of the old ethics ; at least, as a fossil mege- 
therium is rebuilt, — not so as to display its living power, 
but enough of its structure to furnish a basis for com- 
parison. 

- It is singular that Sir James, with all his scholastic 
subtlety, should not have remarked the confusion which 
Paley and others of his faction make between utility as a 
test or criterion of morality, and utility as a ground of 
morality. Taking it even in the limited sense of a test, 
(that is, as the means by which we know an act to be 
moral, but not therefore as, any ground or reason which 
makes the act to be moral,) the doctrine is a mere barren 
theorem, perfectly inert and without value for practical 
application; since the consequences of all important 
actions expand themselves through a series of alternate 
undulations, expressing successively good and evil; and 
of this series no summation is possible to a finite intellect. 
In its earliest and instant effects, a given act shall be 
useful: in its secondary effects, which we may distinguish 
as the undulation B, it shall become perhaps mischievous 
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(mischievous, I mean, now that it has reached a new 
order of subjects:) in C, the tertiary undulation, it shall 
revive into beneficial agencies; and in remoter cycles 
travel again into evil. Take for instance the French 
Revolution, or any single act by which a disinterested 
man should have deliberately hastened on that awful 
event; in what blindness must he have stood at the time, 
say about 1789, as to the ultimate results of his own 
daring step! First came a smiling dawn and the loveliest 
promise of good for man. Next came a dreadful over- 
casting, in which nothing could be seen distinctly; storms 
and darkness, under cover of which innocent blood was 
shed like water, fields were fought, frenzies of hatred 
gathered amongst nations, such as cried to heayen for 
help and for retribution. That wo is past; the second 
undulation is gone by: and now, when the third is below 
our eyes, we are becoming sensible that all that havoc 
and fury, though sad to witness or to remember, were not 
thrown away; the chaos has settled into order, and a new 
morning with a new prospect has arisen for man. Yet 
even here the series of undulations is not complete. It 
is perhaps barely beginning: other undulations, moving 
through other revolutions, and perhaps fiercer revolutions, 
will soon begin to travel forward. And if a man should 
fancy that he would wait for the final result, before he 
made up his mind as to the question of moral verdict to 
be pronounced upon the original movement, he would 
make a resolution like that of a child who proposes to 
chase the rainbow. 

As a criterion, therefore, the principle 6f utility could 
not be of any practical value for appraising an act or 
system of acts; since this utility is never known, even by 
approximation, until long after the election of the act must 
have been made. But a worse fault in Paley is, that he 
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has mistaken his own position, and lost in his perplexity 
the real object which he was then in search of. This was 
exactly what the schoolmen would have called the form, 
7. €. formal principle or essence of virtue; the ratio 
essendi ; what, in fact, it is that constitutes the common 
ground, or internal principle of agreement between two 
acts (one, suppose, an act of justice, one an act of tem- 
perance,) so as to bring them equally under the common 
denomination of virtue.® 

Perhaps the perfection of acuteness appears in Sir 
James Mackintosh’s refutation of Paley upon’ the law of 
honor. Rarely has a false idea been more suddenly 
caused to founder and to show out. At one sling it is 
dispersed into smoke. And the reader is the more grati- 
fied, because in fact Paley was doing a bit of sycophancy 
to public cant when he said the thing which Mackintosh 
exposes. What he said was this :—the principle called 
ihe law of honor countenances many criminal acts. An 
ordinary debt, for instance, to a tradesman may be 
neglected with no wound to a man’s honor: not so a 
gaming debt; this becomes an obligation of honor. And 
very properly : because the latter sort of debt cannot be 
recovered compulsorily ; but the other may. This power 
in the creditor, though it does not relieve you from the 
duty of paying him, most properly relieves you from the 
stress upon your honor. Honor creates a sanctity in that 
only which is confided to the keeping and sanction of 
honor. It is good for so much as it undertakes. But, if 
this were even otherwise, how is Paley entitled to pre- 
sume, in any law, a countenance to crimes of which that 
law simply takes no cognizance? ‘His chapter,’ (says 
Sir James,) ‘on what he calls the Law of Honor, is unjust 
even in its own small sphere, because it supposes Honor 
to allow what it does not forbid ; though the truth be that 
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the vices enumerated by him are only not forbidden be- 
cause they are not within its jurisdiction.’ Honor tells a 
man to repay a friend who lent him money at a critical 
moment of distress, and who holds no voucher for that 
money: but honor never told a man not to pay his shoe- 
maker. That-sort of debt indeed honor does not enforce, 
though far from discountenancing its payment, simply 
because such a case does not fall within its proper cog- 
nizance. But as well might the Court of Chancery be 
reproached for not trying the crime of murder, or the 
chief justice of the Queen’s Bench for not lecturing 
defendants in cases of Crim. Con. 

There are two most weighty remarks at p. 106, connected 
by Sir James, with this subject of Paley. One is— that, 
even if the law of honor ceased as a separate mode of 
obligation (not contradicting general moral Jaws, but only 
unequally enforcing them,) still there would remain a 
natural and transcendent law of sexual morality, as mugh 
distinct from the higher ethics as the worldly principle of 
honor, viz., that morality which makes the characteristic 
virtue of a man to lie in courage, of a woman in chastity. 
Great good is done, and much of social welfare is upheld, 
by such a morality; and also, as by the rule of honor, 
some wrong—because much practical partiality, and 
oftentimes much disproportion in our judgments. Yet 
here is a mode of morality, imperfect as honor is imper- 
fect, but not therefore false, and which still works for 
good, and which all the Paleys in this world will fortu- 
nately never be able to shake. 

The other remark concerns the tendency of Paley’s 
philosophy, which, having little grandeur or enthusiasm to 
support it, was morbidly disposed to compromise with 
evil, and to ‘ go for? as much good as seemed conveniently 
to be got. Most justly does Mackintosh tax it with looking 
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in the same direction as the worst ethics of the Roman 
Catholics, that is, the ethics of Escobar and the most 
intensely worldly amongst the Jesuits. Upon that he 
argues that no philosophy can be so unfitted for the 
training of the moral sense, or for the culture of the 
_ noble and the enthusiastic, as it exists in early manhood. 
Oxford, but more especially Cambridge, as carried by old 
connection too naturally to an exaggerated estimate of 
Paley, would do well to think of this. Paley’s talents, 
within lower spheres of speculation, were prodigious. 
But he wanted everything that should have fitted him for 
what is subtlest in philosophy, or what is grandest in 
ethics. Continue to honor the man as the most philosophic 
amongst the essentially worldly-minded : but do not ratify 
and countersign his hybrid anorality by making it a chief 
text of your ethics, and an examination-book for the young 
aristocracy of England. 


MACKINTOSH ON MACHIAVEL. 


There is a short but fine and very important exordium® 
to the paper on Machiavel, exposing the relations of 
literature to science, to ethics, and to speculative philoso- 
phy. That function of literature, by which it reacts 
upon all these great interests, so as to diffuse them, to 
popularize them, to protect them, and to root them, is apt - 
enough to escape the notice of most men, who regard 
literature as a mere embellishment of life, not as one of its 
deep-sunk props. And yet, as Sir James truly remarks, 
in times when the whole philosophic speculation of a 
country gathers itself into cloistral retreats, and when as 
yet there is no general literature to diffuse its results and 
to naturalize its capital problems amongst the people, 
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nothing is more liable to sudden blights than such in- » 
sulated advances in culture; which, on the other hand, 
become ineradicable when once they have knit themselves 
on to the general mind of the people by the intertexture of 
literature. Spinning this kind of nidus for itself, the larva 
of the future chrysalis becomes safe ; whilst otherwise it is 
in constant peril. 

What suggests this train of thought is the fact that 
Machiavel was amongst the first who ‘stooped to conquer,’ 
by laying aside the pomps of a learned language: being 
an Italian, he wrote Italian; he adapted himself to the 
popular mind amongst his countrymen; he spoke to them 
in their mother-tongue. By such an effort a man sacri- 
fices a little momentary rank in the estimate of critics, to 
regain it a hundred-fold in an influence wide and lasting 
over the general heart. The choice of Machiavel was 
wise ; and yet, perhaps, not made in the spirit of wisdom, 
but of rancorous passions. He could not reach his 
enemies by his republican patriotism, or his fierce miso- 
tramontanism without Italian; he could not reach his 
friends by counsels that should guide their exterminating 
swords, unless through a familiar dialect. The same 
malicious and destroying wisdom, in the same service of 
a vindictive heart, burns in the most famous of his works, 
The Prince. ‘This work it is, and the true interpretation 
of its reckless insensibility to the wickedness of the 
machinery by which it works, that probably constituted 
the reason to Sir James Mackintosh for at all turning his 
attention upon Machiavel. 

It has always been a riddle whether The Prince of 
Machiavel were meant for a Titan satire upon the profli- 
gacy of political agents, or very seriously for a Titan 
theory of evil arts as the only weapons commensurate to 
the unscrupulous wickedness of men armed with power. 


. 
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It is Sir James Mackintosh’s wish to side with the former 
view of the question : —‘ “ The Prince,”’? says he, ‘is an 
account of the means by which tyrarinical power is to be 
acquired and preserved: it is a theory of that class of 
phenomena. It is essential to its purpose, therefore, that 
it should contain an exposition of tyrannical arts. But it 
is also plain that the calm statement of tyrannical arts is 
the bitterest of all satires against them.’ Yes, for him 
who has already preconceived such a view of tyrannical 
arts; but no satire at all for him who has reconciled 
himself to such arts, as the indispensable means of placing 
men upon a level with their enemies, and cities upon 
equal terms with their rivals. When Gulliver talked with 
coolness and smiling amateurship of every art used in 
Christian warfare for hacking, hewing, slashing, maiming, 
or burning the frame-work of human bodies, he was 
viewed by his royal auditor, after hearing him coolly to 
the end, as the most horrid little monster on the terraque- 
ous globe. But Gulliver had so little suspected any 
liability in his own opinions to such a construction, that 
he had talked with the self-satisfied air of a benevolent 
philosopher teaching the o/d idea how to shoot. 

‘ A philosophical treatise on poisons would,’ says Mack- 
intosh, ‘determine the quantity of each poisonous sub- 
stance capable of producing death, the circumstances 
favorable or adverse to its operation, and every other 


information essential to the purpose of the poisoner, 


though not intended for his use.” Something like this has 
been pleaded on behalf of Machiavel by others. But in 
fact it will not bear a critical scrutiny. For all depends 
on the mode of presenting the poisonous arts. In a little 
chemico-medical manual lying before me at this moment, 
the Parisian author, speaking of the modes employed to 
color wines, says, ‘On peut jaunir ces liquides’ (white 
VoL. I. 6 
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wines) ‘a l’aide du gaz acide sulfureux: cette fraude est: 
dangereuse, si acide se trouve en assez grande quantité.’ 
Now here there is something not strictly correct; for the 
writer teaches a secret which he knows to be profitable on 
one hand and dangerous on the other, with a slight caution 
that he might easily have made a full one. The secret is 
likely to be tried, it is likely to cause danger; whilst the 
simple means for evading the danger, viz. by stating the 
proper proportions, he is too indolent to report. Yet still, 
though blamable, this author is far above being suspected 
of any wish to teach murderous arts. And what is the 
proof of this? Why, that he never introduces any sub- 
stance for the mere purpose of showing its uses as a 
poison; but, when other uses have obliged him to notice 
it, he takes occasion to caution the reader as to those 
which are dangerous. If a man were answerable for all 
the indirect or inverse modes of reading his book, then 
every writer on medical jurisprudence would be liable to 
indictment; for such works may be always turned to 
account as reversely systems of poisoning; the artifices 
for detecting guilt may always be applied by a Locusta 
[Sueton. ix Claudio] or a Brinvilliers as so many direc- 
tions for aiding its operations,: just as the Lord’s Prayer, 
read backwards, was, of old times, the shortest means for 
evoking the fiend. Now, Machiavel’s arts of tyranny are 
not collected from this sort of reading backwards: they 
compose a good, honest, and+straightforward assertion of 
wholesale wickedness as absolutely essential to prosperity 
and comfort of mind in this shocking world. Many have 
fancied that, if challehged as an elaborate jester in 
masquerade, Machiavel would have burst into explosions 
of laughter. Far from it: he would have looked as 
angry and disconcerted as Gulliver, and would have said, 
probably, ‘Oh, if you come to virtue, and all that sort of 
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thing, really | pretend to no opinions on the subject: Iam 
addressing myself to men of sense, and simply taking it 
for granted, that, as such, in a world of universal kicking 
and being kicked, they will wish to kick back in every 
direction.’ 

But the defect of Sir James Mackintosh’s paper, is the 
neglect of positive extracts from The Prince, given in 
their true connection. Such a treatment would soon have 
dispersed any doubts about the final drift of the work. 
For, suppose that, in a work on poisons (to adopt Mackin- 
tosh’s own illustration,) you met with a little section like 
this: —‘ With respect to the proper mode of dispatching 
young toothless infants, I always set my face against the 
use of poison. I do so on moral principle, and also as a 
man of refinement. It is evident that poison, in such a 
case, is quite needless: you may operate more speedily 
by a little lavender-water: this will be agreeable to both 
parties — yourself and the child: pour a few spoonfuls 
into a slop-basin; hold the little human kitten with its 
face downwards in this, and it will hardly have time to \ 
mew before the trick will be done. Now, observe the 
difference of circumstances with respect to an adult. 
How pleasing it is to the benign heart, that nature should 
have provided so vast a gamut in the art of murder! 
To the philosophic mind it suggests the idea, that perhaps 
no two people ought to be murdered in the same manner. 
Suppose, for instance, the subject marked for immediate 
dispatch to be your uncle; a huge, broad-shouldered 
monster, evidently quite unfit to live any longer. [I 
should say, now, that a dose of corrosive sublimate would 
be the correct thing for him. Phlebotomy would never do 
with such a bullock as that. He would turn a mill with 
his blood, and the place of operating would become a 
mere shambles. If, again, you attempted to repeat upon 
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him the experiment that had succeeded with the infant, 
surprising and holding him down in the water, when 
washing his face, the refractory ruffian would assuredly 
break the basin in his struggles: his face would be 
lacerated ; and, when his howling had brought the police. 
to his assistance, the streaming blood would give an air 
of plausibility to his odious calumny — that you had been 
attempting to cut his throat; whereas he knows, as well as 
you know, that not a drop of blood would have been spilt, 
and very little water, had he forborne making so horrid an 
uproar.’ 

After such a passage, I suppose few people would be 
satisfied with Sir James’s construction of the book :— 
‘Tt is an account of the means by which the art of 
assassination is to be acquired and preserved: it is a 
theory of that class of phenomena. It is essential to its 
purpose, therefore, that it should contain an exposition of 
murder in all its varieties.’ In reality, the state of Italian 
society in those days, as Sir James himself suggests, is 
the best key to the possibility of such a work as The 
Prince, but, at the same time, the best guarantee of its 
absolute sincerity. We need only to read the autobiogra- 
phy of Benvenuto Cellini, who was a contemporary of 
Machiavel, to see with what reckless levity a man, 
naturally generous and brave, thought of avenging his 
slightest quarrel by a pistol shot from some cowardly 
ambuscade. Not military princes only, but popes, car- 
dinals, bishops, appear to have employed murderers, and 
to have sheltered murderers as a necessary part of their 
domestic garrisons — often to be used defensively, or in 
menace ; but, under critical circumstances, to be used 
aggressively for sudden advantages. It was no mistake, 
therefore, in Frederick of Prussia, to reply calmly and 
elaborately to The Prince, as not meant for a jest, but as 
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a serious philosophic treatise offered to the world (if, on 

such a subject, one may say so) in perfect good faith. 
It may, perhaps, also be no mistake, at all events it 
proves the diffusive impression as to the cool wickedness 
of the book, that, in past times, many people seriously 
believed the name of Old Nick, [one of the vulgar ex- 
pressions for the devil,] to have been an offset from the 
name of Niccolo Machiavelli. 


MACKINTOSH ON THE ‘ICON BASILIKE.’ 


People, in general, imagine that the question relating 
to the Icon Basiliké is obsolete and hastening to decay. 
But, more properly, it should be described as in the 
condition of those tapestries which fade into dimness when 
laid aside for a Jong time into dark repositories ; but, 
upon being brought back to sunlight, revive gradually into 
something of their early life and coloring.’ There are 
four separate reasons why the authorship of this book will 
always remain an interesting problem for the historical 
student : — 

lst. Because it involves something of a mystery. In 
this respect it resembles the question as to the Gowrie ' 
Conspiracy, as to the Iron Masque, &c. &c.; and, unless 
some new documents should appear, which is not quite 
impossible, but is continually growing nearer to an impos- 
sibility, it will remain a mystery; but a mystery which 
might be made much more engaging by a better mode of 
presenting the evidence on either side, and of pointing the 
difficulties that beset either conclusion. 

Qdly. Because it is an instructive example of conflicting 
evidence, which having long been sifted by various cross- 
examiners, sharp as razors, from ability and from recipro- 
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cal animosity, has now become interesting for itself: the 
question it was, which interested at the first; but at length 
the mere testimonies, illustrated by hostile critics, have 
come to have a separate interest of their own apart from 
the point at issue. 

3dly. The book has a close connection with the charac- 
ter of Charles J., which is a character meriting even a 
pathetic attention, where its native features are brought 
under the light of the very difficult circumstances be- 
setting its natural development. 

Athly. The book is one of that small number which 
(like the famous pamphlet of the Abbé Sieyes, on the 
Tiers éiat,) produced-an impression worthy to be called 
national. According to my present recollection, I must, 
myself, have seen the forty-ninth edition; at present 
[May, 1816,] it wants but thirty-two months of full two 
hundred years® since the publication of the book: such 
an extent of distribution in an age of readers so limited, 
such a duration of the interest connected with a question 
so personal, is the strongest testimony extant of the awe 
pursuing so bold an act as the judicial execution of a 
king. 

Sir James Mackintosh takes up the case as against Dr. 
‘ Wordsworth. And, being a lawyer, he fences with the 
witnesses on the other side, in a style of ease and adroit- 
ness that wins the reader’s applause. Yet, after all, he is 
not the more satisfactory for being brilliant. He studied 
the case neither more nor less than he would have done 
a brief: he took it up-on occasion of a sudden summons 
ab extra: and it is certain that no justice will ever be 
done to all the bearings of the evidence, unless the 
evidence is examined con amore. It must be a labor of 
love, spontaneous, and even impassioned; and not of 
mere compliance with the suggestion of a journal, or the 
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excitement of a new book, that will ever support the task 
of threshing out and winnowing ail the materials available 
for this discussion. 

Were I proprietor of this journal, and entitled to room 
a discretion, perhaps I might be indiscreet enough to take 
forty pages for my own separate use. But, being merely 
an inside passenger, and booked for only one place, I 
must confine myself to my own allotment. This puts an 
end to all idea of reviewing the whole controversy ; but it 
may be well to point out one or two oversights in: Sir 
James Mackintosh. 

The reader is aware of the question at issue, viz., 
whether the Icon, which is supposed to have done so 
much service to the cause of royalty, by keeping alive 
the memory of Charles I., in the attitude of one forgiving 
injuries, or expostulating with enemies in a tone of ap- 
parent candor, were really written by the king hiniself, or 
written for him, under the masque of his character, by 
Dr. Gauden. Sir James, in this case, is counsel for Dr. 
Gauden. Now, it happened that about six months after 
the Restoration, this doctor was made Bishop of Exeter. 
The worthy man was not very long, viz., exactly forty- 
eight days, in discovering that Exeter was ‘a horror’? of 
a bishopric. It was so; he was quite correct there: 
‘horror’ is his own word; and a horror it was until a late 
act for exalting the weak and pulling down the mighty. 
Sir James seems to have thought this phrase of ‘a horror,’ 
un peu fort for so young a prelate. But it is to be con- 
‘sidered that Dr. Gauden came immediately from the rural 
deanery of Bocking, where the pastures are good. And 
Sir James ought to have known by one memorable case 
in his own time,-and charged upon the injustice of his 
own party, that it is very possible for a rural parson 
leaving a simple rectory to view even a bishopric as an 
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insupportable affront; and, in fact, as an atrocious hoax 
or swindle, if the rectory happened to be Stanhope, worth 
in good mining years six thousand per annum, and the 
bishopric to be Exeter, worth, until lately, not more than 
two. But the use which Sir James makes of this fact, 
coming so soon after the king’s return, is — that assuredly 
the doctor must have had some conspicuous merit, when 
so immediately promoted, and amongst so select a few. 
That merit, he means to argue, could have been nothing 
else, or less, than the seasonable authorship of the 
Icon. 

It is certain, however, that the service which obtained 
Exeter, was not this. Worcester, to which Gauden after- 
wards obtained a translation, and the fond hope of Win- 
chester, which he never lived to reach, may have been 
sought for on the argument of the Icon. But Exeter was 
given on another consideration. This is certain; and, if 
known to Sir James, would perhaps have arrested his final 
judgment, 

2. Sir James quotes, without noticing their entire inac- 
curacy, the well-known words of Lord Clarendon — that 
when the secret (as to the Icon) should cease to be such, 
‘nobody would be glad of it but Mr. Milton.’ I notice 
this only as indicating the carelessness with which people 
read, and the imperfect knowledge of the facts even 
amongst persons like Lord Clarendon, haying easy access 
to the details, and contemporary with the case. Why 
should the disclosure have so special an interest for 
Milton? The Icon Basiliké, or royal image, having 
been set up for national worship, Milton, viewing the case 
as no better than idolatry, applied himself to pull down 
the idol; and, in allusion to the title of the book, as well 
as to the ancient Iconoclasts, he called his own exposure 
of the Icon by the name of Iconoclastes, or the Image- 
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breaker. But Milton had no interest in Lord Clarendon’s 
secret. What he had meant by breaking. the image was 
— not the showing that the king had not written the book, 
but that whoever had written it, (king or any body else,) 
had falsely represented the politics and public events of 
the last seven years, and had falsely colored the king’s 
opinions, feelings, designs, as expounded by his acts. 
Not the title to the authorship, was what Milton denied : 
of that he was comparatively- careless: but the king’s title 
to so meek and candid a character as was there portrayed. 
It is true that laughingly, and in transitu, Milton notices 
‘the unlikelihood of a king’s finding leisure for such a 
task, and he notices also the internal marks of some 
chaplain’s hand in the style. That same practice in com- 
position, which suggested to Sir James Mackintosh his 
objections to the style, as too dressed and precise for a 
prince writing with a gentleman’s negligence, suggested 
also to Milton his suspicion of a clerical participation in 
the work. He thought probably, which may, after all, 
turn out to be true, that the work was a joint product of 
two or more persons. But all that was indifferent to his 
argument. His purpose was, to destroy the authority by 
exposing the falsehood of the book. And his dilemma is 
framed to meet either hypothesis — that of the king’s 
authorship, or that of an anonymous courtier’s. Written 
by the king, the book falsifies*facts in a way which must 
often have contradicted his own official knowledge, and 
must therefore impeach his veracity: written for the king, 
the work is still liable to the same charge of material 
falsehood, though probably not of conscious falsehood ; 
so far the writer’s position may seem improved; one who 
was not in the Cabinet would often utter untruths, without 
knowing them to be such: yet again this is balanced by 
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the deliberate assumption of a false character for the 
purpose of public deception. 

3. Amongst the passages which most affect the king’s 
character, on the former hypothesis, (viz. that of his own 
authorship,) is the 12th section of the Icon, relating to his 
private negotiations with the Irish Roman Catholics. The 
case stands thus: Charles had been charged with having 
excited (or permitted his Popish queen to excite) the Irish 
rebellion and massacre of 1641. To this charge, being 
factious and false, it was easy for him to reply with the 
bold front of an innocent man. There was next a second 
charge, of having negotiated with the rebels subsequently 
to their insurrection. To this also there was a reply; not 
so triumphant, because, as a fact, it could not be blankly 
denied; but under the state difficulties of the king, it was 
capable of defence. Thirdly, however, there was a charge 
quite separate and much darker, which, if substantiated, 
would have ruined: the royal cause with many of its 
staunchest adherents. This concerned the secret negotia- 
tion with the Popish nuncio through Lord Glamorgan. It 
may be ninety years since Dr. Birch, amongst his many 
useful contributions to English history, brought to life this 
curious correspondence: and since that day there has 
been no room for doubt as to the truth of the charge. 
Lord Glamorgan was a personal friend of the king, and 
a friend so devoted, that he* submitted without a murmur 
to be represented publicly as a poor imbecile creature ; 1° 
this being the sole retreat open to the king’s own charac- 
ter. Now the Icon does not distinguish this last charge, 
as to which there was no answer, from the two others 
where there was. In a person situated like Gauden, and 
superficially acquainted with political facts, this confusion 
might be perfectly natural. Not so with the king; and 
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him to have benefited artfully by a defence upon one 
charge, which the reader (as he knew) would apply to - 
another. Yet would it not equally injure him to suppose 
that he had accepted from another such an equivocating 
defence? No: for it must be recollected that the king, 
though he had read, could not have had the opportunity 
(which he anticipated) of revising the proof-sheets: con- 
sequently we knew not what he might finally have struck 
out. But, were it otherwise, Sir James Mackintosh argues 
that the dishonesty would, under all the circumstances, 
have been trivial; when confined to the act of tolerating 
an irrelevant defence, in comparison of that dishonesty 
which could deliberately compose a false one. So far I 
fully agree with Sir James: his apology for the defonce of 
the act, supposing that defence to be Gauden’s, is sufficient. 
But his apology for the act itself is, I fear, untenable. He 
contends — that:‘ it certainly was not more unlawful for 
him,’ [the king] to seek the ‘aid of the Irish Catholics, 
than it was for his opponents to call in the succor of the 
Scotch Presbyterians.’ How so? The cases are most 
different. The English and the Scottish Parliaments were 
on terms of the most brotherly agreement as to all capital 
points of policy, whether civil or religious. In both sen- 
ates all were Protestants; and the preponderant body, 
even in the English senate, up to 1646, were Presbyteri- 
ans, and, one may say, Scottish Presbyterians; for they 
had taken the Covenant. Consequently no injury, present 
or in reversion, to any great European interest, could be 
charged upon the consciences of the two Parliaments. 
Whereas the Kilkenny treaty, on Charles’s part, went to 
the direct formal establishment of Popery as the Irish 
Church, to the restoration of the lands claimed as church 
lands, to a large confiscation, and to the utter extermina- 
tion of the Protestant interest in Ireland. The treaty did 
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all this by its tendency; and if it were to be prevented 
from doing it, that could only be through prolonged war, 
in which the king would have found himself ranged in 
battle against the Protestant faith. The king not only 
testified his carelessness of the Protestant interest, but he 
also raised a new and a rancorous cause of civil war. 

The truth is, that Mackintosh, from the long habit of 
defending the Roman Catholic pretensions, as applying to 
our own times, was tempted to overlook the difference 
which affected those pretensions in 1645-6. Mark the 
critical point of time. A great anti-Protestant league of 
kingdoms had existed for a century, to which Spain, Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, many Italian states, and, intermittingly, even 
France, were parties. The great agony of this struggle 
between Popery and the Reformation, came to its crisis, 
finally and for ever, in the Thirty years’ war, which, 
beginning in 1618, (just one hundred years after Luther’s’ 
first movement,) terminated in 1648, by the Peace of 
Westphalia. That treaty it was, balancing and readjust- 
ing all Christendom, until the French Revolution again 
unsettled it, that first proclaimed to the Popish interest 
the hopelessness of further efforts for exterminating the 
Protestant interest. But this consummation of the strife 
had not been reached by four or five years at the 
time when Charles entered upon his jesuitical dealings 
with the Popish council in Ireland; dealings equally at 
war with the welfare of struggling Europe, with the 
fundamental laws of the three kingdoms which the king 
ruled, and with the coronation oaths which he had sworn, 
I, that love and pity the afflicted prince, whose position 
blinded him, of necessity, to the truth in many things, am 
the last person to speak harshly of his conduct. But 
undoubtedly he committed a great error for his reputa- 
tion, that would have proved even a fatal error for his 
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interests, had it succeeded at the moment, and that might 
have upset the interests of universal Protestantism, coming 
at that most critical moment. This case I notice, as 
having a large application; for it is too generally true of 
politicians, arguing the Roman Cataolic claims in these 
modern days, when the sting of Popery, as a political 
power, is extracted, that they forget the very different 
position of Protestantism, when it had to face a vast 
hostile confederation, always in procinctu for extermin- 
ating war, in case a favorable opening should arise. 

Taking leave of the Icon Basiliké, | would express my 
Opinion, —that the question is not yet exhausted: the 
pleadings must be re-opened. But in the mean time no 
single arguments have been adduced against the king’s 
claim of equal strength with these two of Sir James’s: 
one drawn from external, the other from internal evi- 
dence : y 

First, that on the Gauden hypothesis, Lord Clarendon’s 
silence as to the Icon in his history, though not strictly 
correct, is the venial error of a partisan; but that, on the 
other, or anti-Gauden hypothesis, his silence is fatal to his 
own character, as a man decently honest; and yet without 
an intelligible motive. 

Secondly, that the impersonal character of the Icon is 
strongly in favor of its being a forgery. All the rhetorical 
forgeries of the later Greek literature, such as the Letters 
of Phalaris, of Themistocles, &c. are detected by that 
mark. These forgeries, applying themselves to ages 
distant from the writer, are often, indeed, self-exposed by 
their ignorant anachronisms. That was a flaw which 
could not exist, in a forgery, applied to contemporary 
events. But else in the want of facts, of circumstantialities, 
and of personalities, such as were sure to grow out of love 
or hatred, there is exactly the same air of vagueness, and 
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of timid dramatic personation, in the Icon, as in the old 
Greek knaveries. 


MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Perhaps it would have been an advantageous change 
for this republication of Sir James Mackintosh’s works, if 
the entire third volume had been flung overboard, so as 
to lighten the vessel. This volume consists of political 
papers, that are at any rate imperfect, from the want of 
many documents that should accompany them, and are 
otherwise imperfect, laudably imperfect, from their author’s 
station as a political partisan. It was his duty to be 
partial. These papers are merely contributions to a vast 
thesaurus, never to be exhausted, of similar papers: dis- 
located from their general connection, they are useless: 
whilst, by compelling a higher price of admission, they 
obstruct the public access to other articles in the collec- 
tion, which have an independent value, and sometimes a 
very high value, upon the very highest subjects. The 
ethical dissertation is crowded with just views, as regards 
what is old, and with suggestions brilliant and powerful, 
as regards all the openings for novelty. Sir James 
Mackintosh has here done a public service to education 
and the interests of the age, by setting his face against the 
selfish schemes of morality, too much favored by the 
tendencies of England. He has thrown light upon the 
mystery of conscience. He has offered a subtle method 
of harmonizing philosophic liberty with philosophic neces- 
sity. He has done justice, when all men were determi- 
nately unjust, — to the leading schoolmen, to Aquinas, to 
Ockham, to Biel, to Scotus, und in more modern times to 
Soto and Suarez. ‘To his own contemporaries, he is not 
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just only, but generous, as in the spirit of one who wishes 
to make amends for the past injustice of others. He is 
full of information and suggestion upon every topic which 
he treats. Few men have so much combined the power 
of judging wisely from a stationary position, with the 
power of changing that station, under changing circum- 
stances in the age or in the subject. He moves slowly, 
or with velocity, as he moves amongst breakers, or 
amongst open seas. And upon every theme which he 
treats, in proportion as it rises in importance, the reader 
is sure of finding displayed the accomplishments of a 
scholar, the philosophic resources of a very original 
thinker, the elegance of a rhetorician, and the large 
sagacity of a statesman controlled by the most sceptical 
caution of a lawyer. 
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NOTES. 


Nore 1. Page 67. 


*Cognosced,’ — A term well known to Scottish law, and therefore 
to Roman law. It means judicially revicwed and reported, no mat- 
ter in reference to~vhat. But, in common conversation, it has come 
elliptically to mean— duly returned as an idiot. Cognosco, it must 
be remembered, is the appropriate word, in classical Latin, for 
judicial review and investigation. 


Note 2. Page 70. 


Sir James Mackintosh though manifestly inclined to adopt this 
‘account of the pretended confession, a little weakens the case by 
saying, — ‘Jf General Falkenskiold was rightly informed,’ as though 
the invalidation of the confession were conditional upon the accuracy 
of the General. But in fact, if his account were withdrawn, the 
conspirators are in a still worse position: for the unfinished signa- 
ture, confessedly completed surreptitiously by some alien hand, 
points strongly towards a physical compulsion exercised upon the 

_ queen,—such as had given way, and naturally would give way, 
under a violent struggle, after one or two letters had been extorted 


by forcibly guiding her hand. 


Nore 8. Page 72. 


‘The praise:’? and even the special or separate praise of that 
writer ; which is far indeed from being true. 
VOL. I. ’ 7 
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Note 4. Page 73. 


In speaking of Ethics, and of the room which it allows for vast _ 
variety of views, I confine myself naturally in the text to the part 
which concerns theory and speculation; that being the part with 
which Sir James is occupied, and that being precisely the part 
which Coleridge overlooked in the passage referred to. But, even as 
regards the practical part, I cannot forbear calling the reader’s 
attention to the gross blindness of that common sentiment which 
bids us look for nothing new in Ethics. What an instance of 
*seeing but not perceiving, hearing but not understanding!’ So 
far from being stationary, Ethics, even as a practical system, is 
always moving and advancing ; and without aid, or needing aid, 
from colleges or professors. A great part of our political life and 
struggling is but one vast laboratory for sifting and ascertaining the 
rights, the interests, the duties, of the unnumbered and increasing 
parties to our complex form of social life. Questions of rights (and 
consequently of duties) that were never heard of one and two 
centuries ago, rights of captives, rights of public criminals, rights 
of pauperism, rights of daily labor, rights of private property 
amongst belligerents, rights of children born in camps, rights of 
creditors, rights of debtors, rights of colonists as against the mother 
country, rights of colonists as against the aborigines of their new 
country, rights of the aborigines as against the colonists, —these 
questions, with countless others of the same class, are rising by 
germs and fractions in every newspaper that one takes up. Civil 
society is a vast irregular encampment, that even now, whilst we 
speak, is but beginning to take up its ground scientifically, to dis- 
tribute its own parts, and to understand its own economy. In this 
view, one may quote with pleasure a sentence from David Hartley, 
which is justly praised by Sir James Mackintosh,—‘The rule of 
life, drawn from the practice and Opinions of mankind, corrects and 
improves itself perpetually.? And as it does this by visiting, search- 
ing, trying, purifying, every section and angle of the social system, 
it happens in the end that this very system, which had been the 
great nidus of evil and wrong, becomes itself a machinery for 
educating the moral sense. With this eternal expansion in new 
duties arising, or old ones ascertained, combine also the unlimited ” 
invitation held out by growing knowledge to the recasting as to 
parts, or the resettlement as to foundations, of ethical theories, — 
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and you begin to look with amazement upon the precipitate judg- 
ment of Coleridge. If there is any part of knowledge that could be 
really condemned to stagnation, probably it would soon die alto- 
gether. 


Notg 5. Page 77. 


Paley’s error was therefore, when scholastically expressed, a con- 
fusion between the ratio essendi and the ratio cognoscendi. Abouta 
hundred years ago, Daries and some other followers of Leibnitz and 
Wolff, made an effort to recall this important distinction ; that is, to 
force the attention upon the importance of keeping apart the index 
or criterion of any object from its essential or differential principle. 
Some readers may fancy it more easy to keep these ideas apart, than 
systematically to confound them. But very many cases, and this of 
Paley’s in particular, show that there is a natural tendency to such 
a confusion. And upon looking more rigorously, I perceive that Sir 
James Mackintosh has not overlooked it; he has in fact expressed it 
repeatedly ; but always in terms that would hardly have conveyed 
the full meaning to my mind, if I had not been expressly seeking for 
such a meaning. At p. 14, (vol. i.) he thus distinguishes : — ‘ These 
momentous inquiries relate to at least two perfectly distinct sub- 
jects: —I. The nature of the distinction between Right and Wrong 
in human conduct ; and, II. The nature of those feelings with which 
Right and Wrong are contemplated by human beings. The dis- 
crimination has seldom been made by moral philosophers; the differ- 
ence between the two problems has never been uniformly observed 
by any of them.’ At p. 15, he taxes both Paley and Bentham with 
haying confounded them ; and subsequently, at p. 198, he taxes the 
latter still more pointedly with this capital confusion. 


Notre 6. Page 79. 


© Exordium,’ an exordium which virtually (and in parts ver- 

bally) repeats a similar passage at p. 44—5 of Vol. I. 
ca Norse 7. Page 85. 

‘Life and coloring :’ —Such a change happened, three or four 
years ago, to what are called The Raphael Tapestries. After having 
been laid up in darkness for about ten years, they were brought out 
and exhibited at Manchester; after which the crimsons deepened 
remarkably under constant exposure to light, the blues clarified 
themselves, and the harmonies of the coloring began to revive. 
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Nore 8. Page 86. 


The king suffered on the 80th of January, 1649. And I have | 
somewhere read an anecdote, that Royston, the publisher, caused 
several copies, the first that were sufficiently dry, to be distributed 
amongst the crowd that surrounded the scaffold. This was a bold 
act. For Royston, and all his equipage of compositors were in 
great peril already, by their labors at the press. Imprisonment for 
political offences was fatal to three out of four in those days: but 
the penalties were sometimes worse than imprisonment for offences so 
critically perilous as that of Royston. 


Note 9. Page 87. 


‘A horror :%—It is true that Dr. Gauden received a sum of 
twenty thousand pounds within the first year; but that was for 
renewal of leases that had lapsed during the Commonwealth sup- 
pression of the sees; and nothing so great was likely to occur 
again. 


Nore 10. Page 90. 


This ‘poor imbecile creature’ was the original suggester of the 
Steam-engine. He is known in his earlier life as Lord Herbert, son 
of Lord Worcester, who at that time was an earl, but afterwards 
raised to a marquisate, and subsequently the son was made Duke of 
Beaufort. Apart from the negotiations with the nuncio, the king’s 
personal bargain with Lord Herbert (whom he made Earl of Glam- 
organ as a means of accrediting him for this particular Ivish service) 
was tainted with marks of secret leanings to Popery. Lord Glamor- 
gan’s family were Papists; and into this family, the house of 
Somerset having Plantagenet blood in their veins, the king was 
pledged to give a daughter in marriage, with a portion of three 
hundred thousand pounds. 


KANT IN HIS MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 


Sir CHRISTOPHER,* 

Ihave talked with you so often upon the grand philo- 
sophic question’ of this age — the value and interpretation 
of the doctrines advanced by the great Thinker of Kénigs- 
berg, that to you I shall not need any apology for drawing 
the public attention to anything connected with that sub- 
ject. Perhaps the direct philosophy of Kant, meaning by 
that term the Critical or Transcendental System, is not 
altogether fitted for a popular miscellany. Though, can- 
didly speaking, | am not quite sure of that ; for one excel- 
lence of your thrice-famous journal lies in its vast compass. 
There is no note within the gamut of human inquiries, and 
the largest scale of human interests, which has not been 
sounded by you on one occasion or other; and the true 
caution seems to be —not to reject such themes altogether, 
but (as in reality you have done) to keep them down 
within their just proportions. After a certain period of 
discussion, when books have familiarized us with their 
names, even the most abstruse inquirers after truth be- 
come objects of a mere popular interest in a limited de- 
gree. Fontenelle finds it convenient to expound one mode 
of philosophy to a female audience, Voltaire and Algarotti 
another. And such facts, possible for our ancestors of 
three generations back, are much more possible for our- 


* This article originally appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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selves, or ought to be, consistently with our pretensions. 
Yes, it will be said, mere abstruseness or subtlety, simply 
considered, is no prima facie objection to the policy of . 
entertaining a great question even before a popular and 
mixed audience. It is not for its abStruseness that we 
shrink from the Transcendental Philosophy, but for that 
taken in connection with its visionariness, and its disjunc- 
tion from all the practical uses of life. In an age which, 
if ever any did, idolatrizes the tangible and the material 
— the shadowy (but not therefore unreal or baseless) tex- 
ture of metaphysics is certainly called into a very disad- 
vantageous comparison. Its objects are not those of any 
parts of knowledge to which modern curiosity is directed ; 
neither are its weapons such as modern education has qual- 
ified us to wield. We are powerless for the means, and 
without reverence for the ends. The subsidiary pursuits 
of Logic, Psychology, &c. languish under the same 
neglect in this country. And thus every avenue being 
barred to this great and central philosophy, our ignorance, 
gross in this point as that of the Esquimaux, becomes 
reciprocally cause and effect in relation to our want of in- 
terest. Yet, after all is said and done, and when vassalage 
to the eye is most matured, and the empire of sense 
absolutely systematized by education, — still under every 
obstacle — oppression, thwarting, stifling, such is the im- 
perishable dignity of the human mind, that all the great 
problems concerning its own nature and destination, which, 
without one exception, happen to be metaphysical, must 
and will victoriously return upon us. 


‘ Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixed Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge Absolute,’ 


the ruined angels of Milton (Par. Lost, b. ii.) converse, as 
of the highest themes which could occupy their thoughts ; 
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and these are also the highest for man. Immortality —is 
that a natural prerogative of the human soul, or a privi- 
lege superinduced upon its original nature? God — does 
he exist by laws capable of a regular demonstration, as 
Des Cartes (borrowing from the Schoolmen), and, upon 
different grounds, Samuel Clarke, imagine? Or is He far 
transcendent to every mode of apodeictic evidence? Is 
man free, 7. e. has that stupendous phenomenon of human 
nature — the will, or the practical reason —absolute au- 
tonomy ? Or is that also under laws of mechanism? In 
fact, all parts of knowledge have their origin in Meta- 
physics, and, finally, perhaps revolve into it. Mathematics 
has not a foot to stand upon which is not purely metaphy- 
sical. It begins in Metaphysics; and their several orbits 
are continually intersecting —as in the questions arising 
on the Higher Curves — the Differential Calculus — and 
generally on the Infinite. Natural Philosophy even, which 
might have been presumed to have the least of a supersen- 
suous origin, plants its first steps — those, namely, which 
concern Motion, Rest, Gravity, Force, Action, Reaction, 
Plenum, Vacuum, &c.—on ground which is so abundantly 
metaphysical, that the shallowest philosopher has been 
forced to see that the solution of the difficulties, in any 
case where they are solved, and the anarchy of opinions 
in some of those cases where they are not, alike rest— not 
upon experiments enough or too few — but simply upon a 
better or worse theory, or metaphysical construction by 
“ the understanding of the known facts of the case. These 
facts are to be exhibited in a system, 7. é. in their relation 
to each other; and that can be done only under the guid- 
ance of metaphysical principles. And this necessity is 
absolute ; no speculations on these elementary parts of 
Physics, not those which are the most obstinate in nom- 
inally abjuring Metaphysics, can really and bond fide 
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forego this necessity. As well might a man abjure Ge- 
ometry when investigating the affections of the Parabola. 
‘ Hypotheses non fingo, says Sir Isaac Newton; yet, as 

Kant has shown, in the business of a Vacuum — he not — 
only did introduce a hypothesis, but that hypothesis a met- 
aphysical one, and (worse still!) a needless one. Many 
are the men, indeed, who have railed at Metaphysics by 
metaphysical arguments ; and have sought to establish the 
baselessness or the uselessness of Logic, Ontology, &c. 
by arguments drawn whelly from the armories of those 
sciences. The late walking Stewart, for example, spent 
his life and some scores of volumes in metaphycizing 
against Metaphysics. And so in Physics, no matter how 
much opposed in other respects, all investigators of nature 
in her earliest incunabula, and expounders of the ‘ dark 
foundations’ upon which her elementary forces repose, are 
compelled, in substance and reality, to enter the province 
of Metaphysics— however much they may disown the 
name ; and can excel their predecessors or antagonists 
only in so far as good Metaphysics will furnish better 
results than bad. 

Meantime, my dear Sir Kit, for myself — with my 
present purposes — the question is of no moment. Put 
what value you will on Metaphysics, your appreciation is 
a matter in which neither Kant nor myself can be much 
interested. Not Kant; for a disparagement, applied to 
the science in abstract, cannot personally or separately 
affect the individual. That Sparta, which has fallen to his’ 
lot, sterile as it may be, it is yet possible that he may have 
ornamented and developed to the extent of its capacity. 
On the other hand, not myself; for I am not at this time 
meditating any incursion into that unpopular region. On 
some future day, it is very possible, that I may trouble you 
with a short exposition of the Transcendental Philosophy, 
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so framed that, without foregoing one iota of technical 
rigor, it shall convey, for the first time, to merely English 
ears, a real account of what that philosophy is. For take 
notice of this, that everything yet published on the subject 
of Kant, in the English language, errs by one of two de- 
fects. Either it is mere nonsense, in a degree possible 
only to utter and determined ignorance of the German 
language ; or it is so close a translation of the ipsissima 
verba of Kant, as to offer no sort of assistance to an 
uninitiated student, to say nothing of the barbarous effect 
produced by a German structure of sentence, and a ter- 
minology altogether new. To the former class belongs 
the long paper in an early number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, written, as I judged upon internal evidence, and have 
since had confirmed to me, by Dr. Thomas Brown. To 
the latter, the various essays of Mr. Wirgman, published in 
the Encyclopedia Londinensis. These, like some thou- 
sands of similar works published in Germany and Den- 
mark, are sure to be in the right by benefit of an artifice 
which, at the same time, makes them utterly useless, viz. 
by evading every attempt at commenting upon difficulties, 
or illustrating them, or giving their own sense of am- 
biguous passages, under one uniform caution of simply 
rehearsing and echoing the identical words, (unaltered, 
uncleared, unexpanded by so much as a little parenthesis 
or note), of the master himself. Hence, whilst we have 
thousands (yes, thousands!) of German or Latin ‘Com- 
mentaries,’ ‘ Dictionaries,’ &c. on the Philosophy of Kant, 
they are pretty generally, as I have often said, to be re- 
garded as no more than mere concordances, more or less 
carefully compiled. If you would know the meaning of 
the word ‘ Transcendental,’! for instance, the Dictionary 
of Schmidt, or any other contemptible work of that kind, 
will be sure to give you Kant’s own definition of it; and’ 
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it will also collect laboriously from all Kant’s writings, a 
pompous enumeration of the various cases to which he 
applies this term; but not a syllable will you find of any 
attempt to harmonize their several applications, and to 
evolve the common principle which gives unity to so many 
apparent differences; no, nor a single attempt at antici- 
pating and smoothing the difficulties likely to arise in the 
effort to grasp so subtle an idea, nor an atom of illustra- 
tion wrought out proprio marte. In short, what assistance 
you might expect from an index of parallel passages, 
which should bring all the acceptations of a word under 
your view at one instant, that, and no more, you may 
promise yourself from the commentators of Kant. And 
this is the more disgusting, because Kant not only had no 
talent for communicating ideas luminously, but had even 
the good sense to be aware of his own deficiencies in that 
respect, and. publicly to avow them. After that avowal, it 
became criminal in a sot-disant commentator on Kant to 
rest contentedly in the words as he found them. Neither, 
indeed, had it been otherwise, and that Kant, instead of the 
obscurest had been the most luminous of expounders, could 
it have happened that another expounder, who had really 
mastered his meaning, would have uniformly acquiesced 
in his particular way of explaining it. We see, for in- 
stance, in Algebra, that the clear and most determinate 
truths of that science, are presented in a different way and 
order by each successive teacher: quot homines, tot ra- 
tiones docendi. And hence we are forced upon a very 
unpleasant conviction, in regard to modern Germany, viz. 
that, beyond any other nation, she breeds a race of 
sciolists, who derive a strange pleasure from wielding a 
pompous machinery of distinctions and technicalities, 
_which they do not even fancy themselves to understand. 
For it is evident that, upon the faith even of a fancied 
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knowledge, they would have courage to venture some 
fragment at least of an occasional illustration from their 
own stores. It must happen too, in some instances, that 
they would differ a little from their master. The main 
doctrines of a great systematic work may have too logical 
a cohesion to allow of this: grant one, you grant all; but 
still, in a very diffusive philosophy, there is room in some 
minor point for the most confiding disciple to hang a doubt 
perhaps, or an insinuation of a conditional demur. If 
nothing must be absolutely suspected, still (as in the 
French reign of terror) it may be suspected of being sus- 
picious. The very blindest allegiance will allow of this. 
But naturally, where all is chaos and darkness, there can 
be as little of sincere doubt or hesitation, as of self-origi- 
nated illustration. 

However, all this is by the way; for, though my state- 
ment of Kant’s system will be very different, in these 
particulars, from those which load the German catalogues 
for the last thirty-five years, yet at present I shall cau- 
tiously abstain from every part of his works which belongs 
to him in his quality of founder of a new philosophy. 
The best way to a presumptive, or analogical apprecia- 
tion of a man’s pretensions in matters which we do not 
well understand, is to try him in those which we. do. 
Metaphysics are pretty generally out of the reach of a 
nation made up of practical men of business. To judge 
a metaphysician directly, is therefore out of our province ; 
but indirectly we may fairly enough compute his amount 
of power, by observing how he acquits himself on that 
neutral ground which is common to all intellectual nations. 
Civil Polity, for example — Natural Theology, Political 
Economy — these-are parts of knowledge which furnish 
an arena, not less to the subtleties of the speculative, than 
to the good sense of the practical. Now it happens, that 
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on these, and other subjects of a more miscellaneous 
nature, there exists a large body of essays, written occa- 
sionally (i. e. in the philosophic sense of: that term, as 
occasions arose to draw them forth) .by Kant, at many 
different periods of his long life. These have been col- 
lected since his death, and published: in four octayo vol- 
umes under the title of Kant’s Vermischte Schriften, (Kant’s 
Miscellaneous Writings.) The editor, Tieftrunk, was per- 
sonally acquainted with Kant; a man of talent, and one of 
the few, perhaps, who really understood him. His notes, 
therefore, in the rare cases where he gives any, are valua- 
ble; and much to be lamented it is, that he did not give 
us more. It is also matter of regret, as with reference to 
my present popular aim, that the essays themselves have 
too little of a literary cast: too generally they have a 
scientific leaning, and always a scientific diction and 
mode of treating the subject. In reality Kant was a bad 
writer, and in some respects a pedant, and also, in a quali- 
fied sense, (and without meaning the least disrespect to 
him,) something of a brute. That is to say, though — 
from an early horror which he conceived for the character 
of a mere scholastic dreamer, unfitted to take his place in 
the business of real life —he affected, in his own person, 
the manners and knowledge of a man of the world, sought 
the society of ladies, and did not shrink from that of kings, 
soldiers, nobles, foreigners, &c.; and though, in the same 
spirit, and as part of that policy, he acted on the memora- 
ble counsel given to a Grecian philosopher,? and ‘ sacri- 
ficed to the Graces;? though he went so far even as to 
write an illustrative essay on the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
which*he did his best to make popular, by making it de- 
terminately shallow and trivial; though, in the same spirit, 
he seasoned all his works with elegant citations from clas- 
sical poets — always apposite, however trite; yet, under 
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all these disguises, it is very evident that Kant’s original de- 
termination was to a coarse, masculine pursuit of science ; 
and that literature, in its finer departments, whose essence 
is power and not knowledge, was to him, at all parts of 
his life, an object of secret contempt. Out of regard to 
what he considered the prejudices of society, it is true he 
concealed his contempt; and perhaps, in its whole extent, 
he did not even avow it to himself; but it is clear that it 
lurked in his inner nature. What, then? do I pretend to 
know Kant better than he knew himself? In some things, 
perhaps, Ido. How, for instance, I ask, could that man 
have had any sense for the graces of style, in the largest 
meaning of that word, that is, for the mode of presenting 
a subject, of effecting the transitions and connections, for 
the artifices by which parts are brought forward into 
prominent relief, or withdrawn from too conspicuous a 
station; for the arts of preparation, of recapitulation, of 
peroration, together with the whole world of refinements 
which belong to a beautiful and impressive diction ? — 
how, I demand, could he have had any organ for the per- 
ception of all this, who in his own case, and in those works 
which he most of all designed as the classical monuments 
of his own power, shows uniformly that, in a question of 
manner, he knows of no higher purpose that a man can, 
or ought to have, than in any way whatsoever, no matter 
how clumsily, disordinately, ungracefully—no matter 
with what perplexity or confusion, tautology or circumlo- 
cution, to deliver himself of a meaning? In some degree 
this is certainly surprising; for Kant was really a good 
scholar, at least as respected Latin. He had, indeed, been 
a schoolfellow of Ruhnken, that admirable master of clas- 
sical learning; he had corresponded with him, and he 
wrote Latin excellently, indeed a sort of Latin very much 
superior to what passes for good amongst ourselves. But, 
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for all that, he wrote his own language most uncouthly ; 
some would say barbarously, but that would be going too 
far. Joseph Scaliger, in the Introduction to his Annota- 
tions on Manilius, insists, very properly, on the distinc- 
tion between barbare loqui and incondite loqui. This 
was precisely the difference between Wolff (the systema- 
tizer of Leibnitz) and Kant; Wolff, in our Queen Anne’s 
time, who wrote in a piebald hybrid diction, made up of 
German, French, and Latin, might be said to write bar- 
bare, Kant, incondite, i. e. without composition or diges- 
tion. Frederick Schlegel, who was eternally weaving 
false refinements, represents Kant’s style as the product 
of a deliberate system, and the result of infinite pains. 
Nothing can be more untrue; mere carelessness, combined 
with fulness of thought, self-confounded in the tumult of 
discharging itself, accounts for all that distinguishes his 
style. It is said that Kant was jealous of the reputation of 
Leibnitz. Perhaps, though in a way that never disturbed 
his candor, he was; and in some great endowments un- 
doubtedly he had the advantage of Leibnitz ; but in others 
he was vastly his inferior, and in none more than in this 
very quality of style. The philosophic style of Leibnitz 
is excellent: to subjects already difficult in themselves, he 
brings no superadded difficulties of language. In fact, 
Leibnitz had lived too much in Paris for that. German 
prolixity and involution are inevitably pruned away by 
intercourse with French models. 

One or two of these smaller essays of Kant, therefore, 
with all their defects, that is, with the defect guoad hoc, 
(or relatively to a popular treatment,) of too great a bias to 
severe science, and with the absolute defect of a bad 
style, and bad in that way which least allows of a remedy 
being applied in any faithful translation, I purpose to lay 
before your readers, not in a full version, but in a critical 
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abstract. Allow me, however, to introduce them by a 
few general remarks on Kant’s habits of thought, and on 
those peculiarities in his literary character and opinions 
which are likely to be most offensive to English readers, 
unless previously warned and taught to allow for them. — 
One fact, which struck me by accident, and not until 
after a long familiarity with Kant’s writings, is this, that in 
all probability Kant never read a book in his life. This is 
paradoxical, and undoubtedly is in the very teeth of gen- 
eral fame, which represents him to have been a prodigious 
student in all parts of knowledge, and therefore, of neces- 
sity, it may be thought, a vast reader. A pretty general 
student he certainly was, but not, therefore, a great reader. 
And, fully conceding his great attainments, I still adhere 
to my thesis, that Kant never read a book. What! none? 
No, none at all; no book whatsoever. The books of which 
he read most were, perhaps, books of voyages and travels; 
for he himself gave lectures on what he called Physical 
Geography, i. e. descriptive sketches of our planet, both 
with reference to those obvious features of its terraqueous 
distribution and arrangement, (which constitute the sum of 
what is usually understood by geography,) and also with 
reference to its geologic structure, and the classification 
and condition of its human occupants. Books of that kind 
which are made up of independent notices, anda vast varie- 
ty of details, could not be read by any process of short- 
hand; and these he borrowed from his own publisher 
(Hartknoch), and most unwillingly, I venture to say, 
glanced his eye probably over the whole, pausing, per- 
haps, to dwell a little upon any passage where a promi- 
nent word or two might give a promise of some interesting 
discussion or statement. But wherever the business of the 
writer was not chiefly with facts, but with speculations 
built on facts, Kant’s power of thought gave him a ready 
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means of evading the labor of reading the book. Taking — 
the elementary principles of the writer, as stated by him- 
self or another and supposing that he thought it worth his 
pains, he would then integrate these principles for him- 
self; that is to say, he would supply all that was wanting 
as a complement to an entire systematic hypothesis, In 
this way he judged of Plato, Berkeley, and many others. 
Locke he had evidently read only in an outline ; and au- 
thors of obscurer name, such as Plotinus, Boethius, Cud- 
worth, and thousands of others, he had never so much as 
looked into. Yet these were writers in his own depart- 
ment; and if he would not read them, it may be presumed 
that (unless for relaxation) he would read nobody. For 
this abstinence, so long as he was forming his own system, 
I give him credit. Having his own principles fully con- 
ceived more than thirty years before he brought them 
forward in a full development, he was perfectly in the 
right to retreat from everything that could disturb their 
evolution; but once having matured his own scheme of 
philosophy, undoubtedly it was his duty to have examined 
the writings of others who had trod the same ground ; 
as in this way only he could ascertain the amount of his 
coincidences with former philosophers. These are, in 
fact, very numerous in Kant; whilst the air of intrepid 
originality, with which he uniformly presents both his 
principles and their consequences, forbids us to suppose 
that he was aware of them as such. I readily grant that, 
if an elder philosopher advances a truth as an insulated 
fact, and afterwards another deduces that same truth in 
a regular way, from principles peculiar to himself, the 
second propounder has a right to esteem himself under 
no obligation to the first. But he will do well in policy to 
notice the coincidence, and to point out the systematic 
tenure which it has obtained from himself, in opposition 
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to the loose. footing on which it stood previously. It is 
undeniable, however, that in many instances Kant has 
not the excuse which I have here suggested for‘him; he 
brings forward truths not at all better demonstrated, or 
illustrated, or applied, than they had been by others, as 
pure novelties, and all for want of reading. The same 
want of reading is conspicuous in another class of cases; 
viz. those where he has missed the most tempting oppor- 
tunities for applying his own undoubted principles to the 
exposure of errors countenanced by popular writers — 
errors of which he was not aware; for we may be sure 
that no man willingly foregoes such challenges, as it were, 
to the victorious application of his own principl¢s. 
Secondly. It must not be concealed that Kant is an 
enemy to Christianity. Not content with the privilege of 
speaking in an infidel tone, and with philosophic liberty, 
he manifestly thinks of Christianity with enmity, nay, with 
spite. I will never believe that Kant was capable (as 
some have represented him) of ridiculing in conversation 
the hopes of immortality; for that is both incredible 
for itself, and in contradiction to many passages in his 
writings. But that he was mean and little-minded in his 
hatred to Christianity is certain. Nor is it at all ygin- 
telligible, that philosopher as he was, and compelled to do 
homage therefore, unwilling homage, to the purity and 
holiness which so transcendently belong to the Christian 
| morals, (a subject which he could not decline or evade, 
having himself treated that part of philosophy with such 
emphatic truth and grandeur,) after confessing, as, in fact, 
he did, its superiority to the Stoic morality, which certainly 
approaches nearest to the Christian in uncompromising 
rigor of principle, it is still not unintelligible that he should 
harbor enmity to Christianity as an entire scheme of 
religious philosophy. Though at first sight startling, I 
VoL. I. 8 
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repeat that this co-existence of two opposite states of feel- 
ing with regard to Christianity is no inexplicable pheno- 
menon. Infidel philosophers haye in general displayed a 
bigotry of hostility to Christianity, which, whilst openly 
testifying their hatred, covertly testified their respect. In 
this there is really no marvel, though it is true that many 
writers have treated it as such. Mumphrey Ditton, for 
instance, in his once celebrated book on the Resurrection, 
addressing the infidels of his day, says, (p. 42,) ‘ Why is 
there so loud a cry of juggle and imposture set up against 
Christianity, against which the charge has scarce ever 
been attempted to be made out, rather than the religion of 
Mohammed, where they grant the forgery to be past dis- 
pute? If there be a little fling sometimes by chance at 
the Koran, the critics are always exercising their wits 
upon the Gospel. Now, I say, why all this noise and stir 
about Christianity? Why Jesus Christ more than Mo- 
hammed?’ The answer to this is not difficult upon 
philosophic grounds. In any case whatever, let a man 
persuade himself that he has reasons for despising in one 
view what forces his homage in another, and a struggle 
will inevitably take place between the two opposite im- 
pulses, such as will always terminate in a lively state of 
anger and irritation. " Absolute and unmitigated contempt 
will generally preclude hostility. That feeling will arise 
more naturally when the contempt is disturbed (and, 
therefore, from a quiescent raised to an active force) by 
a counter agent, a sentiment of imperfect respect. On 
this principle is solved the cruelty practised on slaves by 
some men humane enough to brute animals. The in- 
evitable respect for their own common nature in the 
person of the slave, meeting with their contempt for the 
individual, raised a conflict in their minds; but-in the case 
of the brute, where the state of the feeling with which it 
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is contemplated is not + X (or plus X) in opposition to 
— X (or minus X), but simply = O, no such conflict 
could arise. 

The explanation, therefore, of Kant’s hostility to Chris- 
tianity was not at all the more difficult, because, in many 
capital points, he venerated Christianity. On the contrary, 
it was on that account so much the easier. But, however 
that may be, the fact is undeniable. In one passage, 
though I cannot at this moment cite page and volume, he 
peremptorily denies that the moral or political condition 
of the earth, and the general face of society, have been 
at all improved by eighteen centuries of Christianity, 
(more properly fifteen, regard had to the era of its civil 
establishment.) But Kant’s works yield many instances 
of unfair dealing with Christianity ; one of which, as it 
will amuse you, | will here translate. — In the conclusion 
of his ‘ Streit der Facultaten,’ Kant had remarked in the 
text that the Biblical History ‘ presents us with a very 
remarkable Numeral Cabala, in regard to the most impor- 
tant epochs of its chronology, such as cannot but in some 
degree weaken the impression of its authenticity.’ This 
remark he illustrates at length in the following foot-note : 
‘Seventy Apocalyptic months, (of which there are four 
in this Cyclus) each month of 294 years, make 2065 
years. Now from this product subtract every 49th year 
as the great year of rest, or Sabbatical year, that is, sub- 
tract in all 42, and there remain exactly 20238 for the year 
when Abraham went up to Egypt out of the land of 
Canaan, which God had given him. Thence to the re- 
covery of that country by the children of Israel are precisely 
70 Apocalyptic weeks = 490 years. Four periods of that 
length (= 1960 years) added to the former period of 
2023, make 3983 years (the era of Christ’s birth, dated 
from the Mosaical creation) ; and that so exactly, that it is 
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true even toa year. Seventy years after comes the final — 
destruction of Jerusalem, and that also is a mystical 
epoch. But it may be objected, that Bengel (in his Ordo 
Temporum, p. 9, and p. 218, seqq.) deduces a different 
number as the era of Christ’s nativity. True: but that 
makes no manner of difference in the mystical sanctity of 
the number 7; for Bengel’s number is 3939. Now the 
number of years from Abraham’s call to the Birth of 
Christ is 1960, which number expresses the amount of 
four Apocalyptic periods, each of 490 years, or (if you 
choosc) of 40 Apocalyptic periods, each of 7 times 7 years 
(49.) Subtract, then, from every period of 49 years, one 
as the representative of the Sabbatical year, that will 
give you 40 for a subtrahend; and next subtract, on ac- 
count of every great Sabbatical year, (namely, every 
490th year) one also, and that will give you an additional 
subtrahend of 4, as there are four such periods of 490 
years. Your total subtrahend, therefore, will be 44. This 
taken from 3983, will leave Bengel’s number of 3939 for 
the era of Christ’s nativity. And thus it turns out that the 
two numbers 3983 and*3939, assigned on separate sys- 
tems for the Birth of Christ, differ only thus far — that the 
latter of the two arises when, in computing the amount of 
time for the former, all that time which belongs to the 
four great epochs is reduced by the number of the Sab- 
batical years. According to Bengel’s reckoning, the chro- 
nological table of the Sacred History would stand thus : — 


¢ 2023 — Promise to Abraham ofthe land of Canaan. 
2502 — Accomplishment of this promise. 
2981 — Dedication of the. First Temple. 
3460 — Order for the building of the Second Temple. 
3939 — Birth of Christ. 


Subtract from every one of these numbers the one imme- 
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diately preceding, and it leaves 490. Even the year of 
the Flood may be learned on this system by @ priori cal- 
culation. Four periods of 490 (that is of 70 times 7) 
make 1960. Subtract every 7th year (= 280), and 
there will remain 1680. From this 1680 again subtract 
every 70th year (= 24), and there will remain 1656; 
and that was the year of the Flood.’ 

Upon all this long calculation Kant concludes thus: 
‘What shall we say then? Is it to ‘be inferred that 
the sacred numbers have actually predetermined the 
course of history? Frank’s system, entitled Cyclus Jo- 
bileus, turns upon this very centre of mystical chronolo- 
gy.’ — By way of answer to it all, I think I cannot do 
better than transcribe the words of Mr. Coleridge, as I 
once found them in a blank leaf of that volume which 
contains the Essay in question: —‘Jn this attack on the 
New and Old Testament from Cabala of Numbers, how 
came it that Kant did not perceive that Jews could not 
join with Christians? And one of the events, at least, 
is downright history, the destruction of Jerusalem. A 
single perusal of Eichhorn (no believer himself in the 
supernatural) dashes to earth all these objections. Be- 
sides, how unfair to subtract every 49th year in the first 
2065: (= 2023), and not to subtract them in the 70 times 
4 Apocalyptic weeks that follow; to make the Apoca- 
lyptie month 295 years, and then four Apocalyptic 
weeks — 28! What coincidences may not be pro- 

paced by these means? I doubt not you might fix 
on some one number in the Greek or Roman history, 
and play the same marvels off with it. Petavius may 
omit, and Bengel introduce, the subtraction of the 49th 
year, and all is fair; but Petavius must not now omit and 
now introduce ad libitum. In short, the whole range is 
included in 10; and what wonder if, with such license 
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allowed, half a dozen remarkable events, in the course of | 
6000 years, should be brought all to some one number ? 
Every man’s own experience would furnish equal coin- 
cidences in every year, if he examined minutely.’ 
True. Take an instance from the immortal Niebuhr. 
From /Eneas to the building of Rome —how, many 
years? 360. Thence to the capture by the Gauls? 360. 
Thence to the foundation of the empire? 360. Thence 
to the foundation of Constantinople? 360. Was this 
Cabala? With respect to the Flood, Call of Abraham, 
Building of the First Temple, &c., these are all events 
that lie beyond the earliest limit of Grecian chronology, 
and therefore, of necessity, want all collateral evidence. 
Resting, therefore, upon purely Jewish testimony, it is 
open to an infidel to insinuate that events, synchronizing 
so perfectly with a fanciful Rabbinical Cabala, were them- 
selves likely to be equally fanciful. But when he goes 
on to apply the same principle of criticism to events 
authenticated by collateral records — Pagan as well as 
Christian, and Jewish, Greek, and Roman, no less than 
Hebrew — his scepticism recoils sadly on his own char- 
acter for good sense. If a monkish chronicler were to 
assure us that great famine or pestilence had occurred, 
according to intervals indicated by the powers of the 
number 2, (viz. 4, 8, 16, 32, &c.) we should be dis- 
posed to laugh at his theory; and if we found him al- 
leging confirmations of it from the dark ages, we should 
certainly suspect him of forging attestations so as to quad- 
rate with his cabala. But if this same monk were to 
show us that certain recurrences in our own actual ex- 
perience had been governed by this law, in such a case, 
supposing that we still persisted in rejecting his theory, 
we must do so in spite of his illustrations, and not 
surely in consequence of them. Now, Kant’s illustra- 
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tions from the relations of time between the Crucifixion 
and the Destruction of Jerusalem, are brought forward 
as additional grounds of suspicion against Biblical testi- 
mony ; whereas evidently, so far as it goes, the ten- 
dency of this particular illustration is entirely in favor 
of the Cabala. Did Kant mean to question the Chris- 
tian chronology of these events? If he did not, he, 
meant something which tended against himself. 

In the very same Essay, and in the very next page, is 
another instance of Kant’s hatred to pure Christianity: ifhe 
would tolerate it in any shape, it seems it must be in that 
which is farthest removed from its primitive purity ; which, 
by the way, is an argument in favor of my way of account- 
ing for Kant’s feelings on this matter. Talking of the Ro- 
man Catholics, he says—‘ That church, in avowing that 
there is no salvation except within its own pale, speaks much 
more consistently than the Protestant, which admits the 
possibility of salvation even to the Roman Catholic. For, 
if that be so, then (as Bossuet 3 observes) a man will make 
the safest choice by attaching himself to the Papists. 
Since, after all, to be happier than happy, is what no man 
need desire.’ It is scarcely possible, in the same number 
of words, to crowd more or heavier errors. Even the 
last words have no truth; since a Protestant may, very 
consistently with Scripture, believe in degrees of future 
happiness. But the great blunder, and one which possibly 
never was surpassed by any man priding himself (and 
justly, for the most part) upon accuracy of logic, is in the 
application of Bossuet’s remark. For it is obvious, that, if 
a man already believes in the Popish creed, then he has 
no choice to make. ‘To suppose him in a state of free- 
dom for making a choice, we must necessarily suppose 
him an unbeliever in that form of religion. If then, being 
an unbelieyer, he yet adopts it on politic considerations of 
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safety, (as having the votes in his favor both of Papist and 
Protestant), that is no religion at all, either in the eyes of . 
Papist or Protestant; for both must include sincerity in 
their idea of religion. Obviously, the maxim is of no pru- 
dential application at all; that is, it does not beforehand 
serve to guide a man in his choice of religion: its use is 
merely reflex or retrospective; that is, supposing a man, 
in sincerity of heart, to have, bond fide, adopted the Popish 
faith as his own, such a maxim is consolatory afterwards, 
and on reflection, by suggesting the double guarantee 
which he has for having made a wise choice, first, in the 
assurance of his own church, and secondly, in the admis- 
sion of the hostile church. That a logician so keen as » 
Kant should have committed so monstrous an oversight, 
and allowed his spite to betray him into such an Irish Bull 
as that of making a man to be prudentially religious in pro- 
fessing a religion which he’ does not believe, has certainly 
no parallel. Here again I found a note of Mr. Coleridge’s 
in these words : ‘It may well surprise one to find in Kant a 
confirmation of so ridiculous a sophism as that of Bossuet 
and the Romanists. The Protestant does not say that a 
man can be saved who chooses the Catholic religion, not 
as true, but as the safest ; for this is no religion at all, but 
only a pretence to it. A faith sincere, from honest inten- 
tions, will save Catholic or Protestant. So St. Paul on 
meats and holy days.’ But the best, most triumphant, and 
most comprehensive answer which this monstrous abortion 
of sound logic ever met with, was from the pen of Jeremy 
Taylor. Never, perhaps, on any subject, were there two 
such annihilating arguments on this point, as these which 
follow. First, on the supposition (a very possible one) 
that we Protestants are wrong in our concession, —‘ What- 
ever we talk, things are as they are, not as we dispute, or 
grant, or hope;’ and hence he reminds a convert to 
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Popery, whom he is here addressing, that it would be no 
great consolation to her, in the unfortunate case of finding 
herself damned, that we Protestants had, in our charity, 
believed the contrary. But, secondly, on the supposition 
that we are right in our concession, what is the true mean- 
ing and value of that concession? It may safely be 
affirmed, that, had Bossuet or any other Papist ever read 
the clencher which follows, we should never again have 
heard this Protestant concession insisted on: —‘I wish,’ 
says Jeremy Taylor, ‘1 wish that you would consider that, 
if any of our men say salvation may be had in your church, 
it is not for the goodness of your new proposition,’ (7. e. 
for the additions or changes interwoven with Protestantism, 
or Primitive Christianity), ‘ but only because you do keep 
so much of that which is our religion, that upon the confi- 
dence of rHat we hope well concerning you. And we do 
not hope anything at all that is good of you or your relig- 
ion, as it distinguishes from us and ours: we hope that 
the good which you have common with us may obtain par- 
don, directly or indirectly, or may be an antidote of the 
venom, and an amulet against the danger, of your very 
great errors. So that, if you can derive any confidence 
from our concession, you must remember where it takes 
root; not upon anything of yours, but wholly upon the 
excellence of ours. You are not at all safe or warranted 
for being Papists ; but we hope well of some of you for 
having so much of the Protestant.’ Other arguments fol- 
low and precede this, in which Jeremy Taylor has pursued 
the sophism with such overwhelming ridicule, and so mer- 
ciless an exposure of its hollowness, to the very end of his 
letter, (a letter to an English lady, who had been recently 
seduced to Popery), that, laying all together, one is per- 
fectly astounded to find that any one single proposition can 
be comprehensive enough to cover such a variety and 
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enormity of error. And had Kant been induced to read 
this flagrant exposure of the true Protestant sense of the 
famous Protestant concession, which he had backed with 
his imprimatur, under the Popish acceptation of it, he was 
too good a dialectician not to have blushed purple for his 
own levity and thoughtless precipitance.* 

Writing with such habitual contempt for revealed re- 
ligion, and with more bitter contempt in proportion as that 
religion came nearer to the ideal of absolute purity, Kant 
(as it may well be supposed) could not fail of drawing 
upon himself the notice of government. With all our 
modern outcry for toleration, it may be hoped that a time 
will never come, in any Christian land, when a public 
Professor in a great national university, authorized and 
protected by the government,—a Professor, too, whose 
extraordinary talents and knowledge diffused his opinions 
far and wide, and whose otherwise irreproachable life gave 
them additional weight and influence, —can have reason 
to count upon toleration, in sapping the very foundations 
of those doctrines upon which all the sublimer hopes of 
poor frail humanity repose. Such a time, we trust; will 
never come, even in the heart of infidel Germany. At all 
events, it had not come in the eighteenth century. And 
accordingly, on the 12th of October, 1794, Kant was sur- 
prised by an unwelcome letter of stern rebuke from his 
sovereign, the reigning King of Prussia, Frederick William 
the Second. The immediate occasion of this letter was 
his book on Religion within the limits of pure Reason: 
but it is probable that this particular book did but mature 
and furnish the immediate occasion to the explosion of that . 
displeasure which must have been long accumulating. 
The thunder fell with the more effect upon the old Tran- 
scendentalist, for a very particular and facetious reason, 
viz. because he considered himself (risum teneatis ?) a re- 
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markably religious character. In one thing the old man’s 
feelings were spared, — the letter was a private one, and 
first made public by Kant himself after the king’s death. 
As it is short and to the purpose, perhaps I may as well 
translate it. 

‘Frederick William, by the grace of God King of 
Prussia, &c. &c. To our well-beloved Immanuel Kant. 
Worthy and very learned Professor, our dear liegeman ! 
So it is, that for some time past it has come to our high 
knowledge, with great displeasure, that you misapply your 
philosophy to the purpose of disfiguring and disparaging 
many capital and fundamental doctrines of Holy Writ and 
Christianity ; as particularly in your book entitled Religion 
within the limits of pure Reason, and in other similar 
Essays. We had looked for better things from you; 
since you cannot but yourself be aware how deeply you 
offend, by such conduct, against your own duty as a 
teacher of youth, and against the spirit of our paternal 
‘wishes — to which you were no stranger— for the welfare 
of the country. We look for your conscientious answer 
as soon as possible ; and expect, on pain of our highest 
displeasure, that you will give no ground for blame of that 
sort in future, but will rather apply your influence and your 
great talents to the task of furthering more and more our 
gracious designs for the public good. Otherwise, in case 
of persevering opposition to our pleasure hereby notified, 
be well assured that you will have unpleasant conse- 
quences to expect. Meantime, we assure you of our gra- 
cious regard. Berlin, the Ist of October, 1794.’ 

Such was the rebuke, such were the menaces, which, in 
hoary old age, (then upwards of seventy,) Kant drew upon 
himself from his king, —a prince otherwise so well dis- 
posed to him, that nothing less than the highest provoca- 
tion could have extorted from him a harsh word to a man, 
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in other respects of merit so distinguished. But surely 
gray hairs and irreligion make a monstrous union: and 
the spirit of proselytism carried into the service of infi- 
delity, — youthful zeal put forth by a tottering decrepid 
old man to withdraw from poor desponding and suffering 
human. nature its most essential props, whether for action 
or for suffering, for conscience or for hope, is a spectacle 
too disgusting to leave room for much sympathy with 
merit of another kind. What was Kant’s reply ? — It has 
-often been observed that, when once a man gets deeply 
involved in debt, he is rarely able to preserve his integrity 
or his honor quite unsullied ; or at least loses the edge of 
his aversion to petty meanness. Something of the same 
effect is visible in the conduct of those who allow them- 
selves openly to propagate infidelity. Let a man be as 
sincerely an infidel as any ever has been, it is most 
difficult to suppose that he can have framed to himself 
any notions of moral obligation, which could make it a 
duty to extend his opinions. So that it isa thousand to 
one that, in publishing his opinions, he has yielded almost 
consciously to a vanity or to a spite which he is ashamed 
to avow. Hence arises a necessity for lying. And 
melancholy it is to record, that Kant, — the upright, stern, 
stoical Kant, — in his answer to the king, shuffled, juggled, 
equivocated, in fact (it must be avowed) lied. To what 
an extravagant height Kant carried his general reverence 
for truth, is well known. So sacred, in his estimate, was 
the obligation to unconditional veracity, that he declared 
it to be a duty, in case a murderer should apply to you for 
information as to the route taken by a man who had just 
escaped from his murderous fangs, to tell him the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Not to save a 
poor innocent fellow-creature from instant and bloody 
death, not even to save the assassin from the guilt and 
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misery of so hideous a crime, would it be lawful, in 
Kant’s judgment, to practise any the slightest evasion or 
disguise. The right to truth, even of the most abhorred 
matricide, and in the very act and agony of accomplishing 
his hellish purposes, is, according to Kant, absolute, and 
incapable of restraint or qualification. This explanation it 
was necessary to make, that we may be able to appreciate 
properly the miserable dilemma in which Kant must have 
involved himself, before he would seek~ shelter from a 
king’s displeasure in a palpable untruth. But such it was, 
a lie gross and palpable, on which this proud philosopher 
mainly rested his apology. His letter to the King of . 
Prussia is a perfect model of all that a letter to a king 
ought — not to be; long, wordy, perplexed, miserably 
pedantic, and, by its tortuous involution in some passages, 
(if that were not the ordinary character of Kant’s style,) 
one might think expressly designed to mystify the king, 
and throw dust in his eyes. The substance is this: — 
after rehearsing the words of the king’s charges, he says, 
that, as ‘a teacher of youth,’ 7. e. in his character of 
public lecturer, he could not by possibility have committed 
the offence imputed to him; since he had always taken, 
as the text-book for his lectures, a well-known work in 
which no mention of the Scriptures or of Christianity had 
occurred, or could occur, viz. Baumgarten’s Metaphysics. 
But might he not have wandered from his text? No: 
that was a fault which no man could tax him with. 
Having set his face through life against the popular error 
of confounding the limits of different sciences, could it be 
supposed that he would himself trespass in that way? 
Thus far, certainly, Kant said no more than the truth. 
But now héar what followed. As to his work on religion, 
that was to be considered as a sealed book, never meant 
for the public at large, or what we may’ call the Jay 
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public, but addressed ad clerum, 1. e. to the learned 
and professional public. Shameless falsehood! to say 
this of a book which is no otherwise an unpopular book 
than asst became such by the heavy, rude, and cumbrous 
style in which it is written, bristling with scholastic dis- 
tinctions, and disfigured by hyper-composite terms of art. 
Such a style might have a good deal to repel; but was 
there nothing ex adverso in the wide-spread fame of the 
author, and the curiosity connected with his philosophy, 
that might avail as a counter-weight to that objection ? 
And will Kant pretend to tell us, that it was in any man’s 
. power, writing rationally and with simplicity on a sub- 
ject of such diffusive interest as religion, so to conceal his 
meaning as that it should not be penetrated by all people of 
education with a tolerably good understanding? He had 
not so much as interposed the thin veil of Latin betwixt 
himself and the public. Such a veil, it is true, lasts only 
for a moment, as translators in abundance are always at 
hand for a book of any interest; but at least there is an 
homage to decorum in assuming that disguise. Perhaps, 
however, you may think that an acquaintance with~ the 
Transcendental Philosophy was a conditio sine qua non 
for understanding the book. By no means. It was 
absolutely independent of that and of every philosophical 
system. And, had Kant spoken the naked truth, he 
would have said —‘It is most true that I have done the 
worst of what your Majesty imputes to me, and even 
worse; but, however, my book is written in sucha dis- 
gusting style, very much resembling that of my present 
letter, that | am inclined to think very few people will read 
twenty pages without finding it act upon them as an emetic ; 
on which account it may be considered asa book not writ- 
ten, or self-cancelled.’ The practical result of the matter 
was, that Kant promised to offend in this way no more, 
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But even here he practised a jesuitical reserve; for, in 
the last sentence of his letter, which made this promise in 
the most solemn (and to an unsuspecting reader in the 
most unreserved) terms, he prepared an excuse for a 
future evasion of his promise, by introducing the words, 
‘as your Majesty’s most faithful subject ;’ which words, 
he tells us in a note, were secretly meant by himself as 
limiting his engagement to the term of the King’s life ; 
though the words neither pointedly express that limitation, 
nor were at all designed by Kant to be interpreted by the 
King in any such sense. This is not quite the good faith 
and plain dealing of a man of honor. 

But enough of this. Another essay of Kant’s, which 
I shall notice, is one which bears the following title — 
* On the common saying, that such or such a thing may be 
true in theory, but does not hold good in practice.> In 
this Essay. the primary purpose of Kant (or that which is 
ostensibly primary) is the correction of a vulgar error, 
which is all but universal, viz. the notion of a possible 
want of harmony (or even a possible irreconcilability) 
between the laws of theory and the facts of experience ; 
as if it were possible, or even common, that the first 
should teach us to expect what the other might refuse to 
ratify. No notion can be more erroneous, or, indeed, 
upon a proper definition of the word theory, more self- 
contradictory. For theory is, in fact, no more than a 
system of laws, abstracted from experience: conse- 
quently, if any apparent contradiction should exist between 
them, this could only argue that the theory had been 
falsely or imperfectly abstracted ; in which case, the sen- 
sible inference would be, not a summons to forego theo- 
ries, but a call for better and more enlarged theories. 
There is, however, a sense of this popular saying under 
which, though the expression is inaccurate, it is very true 
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and very extensively applicable. In one passage, Kant 
seems to allude to such a sense, though he has not suffi- 
ciently illustrated his meaning. But waiving this, it is 
very certain that the ordinary application of the saying 
labors with the whole error charged upon it; and this is 
stated by Kant as follows. Having first shown the futility 
of pretending to practical skill, in disconnection from a 
knowledge of theory, he says : — 

‘Meantime it is far more tolerable that an unlearned 
person should represent theory as superfluous for the pur- 
poses of his imaginary practice, (though not questioning 
their harmony,) than that a shallow refiner, whilst conced- 
ing the value of. theory for speculation and scholastic 
uses, should couple with this concession the doctrine, that 
in practice, the case is otherwise ; and that, upon coming 
out of the schools into the world, a man will be made sen- 
sible of having pursued mere philosophic dreams. In 
short, that what sounds well in theory, is not merely super- 
fluous, but absolutely false for practice. Now the practical 
engineer, who should express himself in these terms upon 
the science of mechanics, or the artillery officer -who 
should say of the doctrine of projectiles, that the theory of 
it was conceived indeed with great subtlety, but was of 
little practical value, because in the actual exercise of the 
art, it was found that the experimental results did not con- 
form to the theory, would expose themselves to derisidn. 
For supposing that in the first case should be superadded 
to the theory of mechanics, that of friction, and that in the 
second, to the theory of projectiles were superadded that 
of the resistance of the air, — which in effect amounts to 
this, that if, instead of rejecting theory, still more theory 
were added, in that case the results of the abstract doctrine 
and of the experimental practice would coincide in every 
respect. 
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‘However, it cannot be denied, that a theory such as 
this I have just mentioned, which has reference to objects 
of sense, is very differently circumstanced from a theory 
which has reference to mere ideas: a theory, for instance, 
which is employed upon mathematical objects (i. e. upon 
the determinations of space, which admit of a sensuous 
construction) differs much from one which is employed 
upon philosophic objects, (i.e. upon notions which admit of 
no such construction.) Hence it should seem, primd 
facie, not impossible that these last objects may be very 
accurately conceived and pursued into a theory, whilst yet, 
at the same time, they should be incapable of being given, 
(to use the technical term,) 7. e. not capable of being real- 
ized in actual experience : in other words, the conceptions, 
and the theory built upon them, might be alike ideas in 
the true Platonic sense, that is, transcendent to all experi- 
mental exhibition, and susceptible of no practical applica- 
tion, or even of a very injurious one. 

‘ Prima facie, I say, in these cases, it seems not im- 
possible that such a want of correspondence might be 
found between practice and theory. Whether it really 
would be found, is another question. But, waiving this 
question asa general one, let me confine myself, throughout 
the present essay, to one particular case of this question, 
viz. that in which the theory should happen to be built up- 
on the idea of duty. Now, in this case, I affirm, and shall 
undertake to prove, that all fear lest the theory should 
prove inapplicable in practice, on account of the idea on 
which it reposes, is utterly groundless, ‘This is demon- 
strable ; no theoretic demand of duty can by possibility 
be impracticable. Why? Because it never could be a 
duty to propose any such result as an object of legitimate 
desire, if it were not capable of being realized in experi- 
ence — whether now and perfectly, or by approximation, 
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This is the sort of theory which | shall treat in the present 
essay. For of this it is, to the scandal of all philosophy, 
that we hear it not seldom alleged, that what is abstractly 
right in it yet cannot be made available for practice: and 
that, too, in a conceited tone, full of presumptuous pre- 
tensions for correcting the reason (and correcting it, ob- 
serve, in that very point which constitutes its most glorious 
distinction) by experience ; under the vain-glorious fancy 
of seeing farther and more surely by means of mole eyes 
fastened upon the earth, than with eyes fitted to a being 
that was framed to stand upright, and fix his gaze upon 
the heavens. 

‘In our days, so rich in words but poor in deeds, this 
very popular maxim, (of the discord between theory and 
practice,) as often as it happens to be applied to any 
question of duty, whether it be a duty in that mode of 
obligation which is called ethical, or in that which is called 
juridical, is sure to be the parent of the very greatest evil. 
On this account I shall state the relation of theory and 
practice in three articles or sections: First, as it respects 
moral obligation in general, with a view to the welfare 
of every man indifferently, taken individually; secondly, 
as it respects juristic or political obligation, with a view to 
the welfare of states; thirdly, as it respects cosmopolitical 
obligation, with a view to the welfare of the human species 
as a whole.’ 

Such is an outline of the introduction. From the body 
of the essay, as the parts of it are separately intelligible, 
and, indeed, quite independent, I shall select the second 
section: because this treats a question of politics in a high 
degree interesting to ourselves, not only as having often 
been discussed through the two last centuries, and by very 
celebrated writers of our own, but also as being now of 
real historical importance in determining the merits of 
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our ancestors at the great epoch of our Revolution. The 
question I mean respects the right of subjects to resist, in 
case of fundamental violation of the contract (implicit 
contract) between themselves and the supreme power. 
The origin and the limits of this right might still give 
room to much metaphysical casuistry. But it must excite 
the burning indignation of Englishmen to find Kant round- 
ly and broadly denying the existence of any such right 
in the uttermost extremity; and that, too, with a special 
regard to the particular case of England; yet with all 
that ignorance of the facts which we might look for in 
a man who (as I have said before) never read anything 
at all. 

I know not how others think upon this matter, under a 
point of view which I am now going to suggest. I know 
not how you think, most excellent Sir Kit; but for my 
part, I am stung with scorn, when I consider in what 
manner, and by what authorities, the capital questions 
which arise upon the rights of great nations have been 
adjudicated. A litterateur of no very masculine intellect, 
Hugh Groot, (or Grotius,) or suppose Puffendorf, (who 
certainly had as poor an understanding as any creature 
that ever lived,) simply upon the strength of a little Latin 
and Greek, which also neither of them (not Groot even) 
had in any perfection, — inconsiderable knaves like these, 
whom no man would allow to interfere in the most trivial 
domestic dispute, take upon them to lay down the law in 
the most peremptory manner for the wéightiest concerns 
of mighty nations, on which are suspended, perhaps, the 
happiness and dignity of, countless generations. Their 
arbitration would not be valid for a contested claim to 
the tail of a herring; and yet, from the imbecility of men, 
who will catch at any opinion which countenances their 
side in a quarrel, natioas themselves will accredit and 
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give weight to judgments, which else are lighter than 
vanity. But perhaps Grotius, &c. rest their doctrines 

upon their intrinsic force, upon their coherence with each 
other, and their Jogical dependency from a sufficient origi- 
nal ground. By no means. All is blank dogmatism; 
mere autocratic bulls, ukases, or rescripts; a continual 
stet pro ratione voluntas. Forth steps Barclay, a toad- 
eating slave, one who practised adulation to kings, in the 
original sense of that word as a slavish homage (éed«a), 
that is, with Phrygian cringes and genuflexions : — well, 
what says Barclaius? I allow, says he, of resistance in 
cases of hopeless extremity. Be it so; but now, tell us, 
hound! which be they? Why, these: For instance, first, 
if a king should commit enormous cruelties. Here note 
the abject understanding of the animal. Cruelties could 
never, in a populous nation, be an anti-national crime; 
they could bear no proportion co-extensive with the nation; 
they would constitute an offence against individuals. And 
the inviolability of the kingly character, in its relations to 
individuals, is a doctrine not merely of the free British 
constitution, but one which is found more or less devel- 
oped in all refined countries; and, as civilization is ma- 
tured, it will become universal. So that this syeophant 
destroys the sanctity of the regal character in the very 
point in which the warmest friends of popular rights must 
allow it. ‘Then, again, what baseness to erect a privileged 
case for the sufferer in mere animal interests, which is 
denied to every possible mode or degree of damage or 
peril as to interests which the same being can have as a 
moral and intellectual creature! So that the inference is 
—if the social compact is liable to dissolution on this 
single ground — that the paramount purpose of society is 
to protect a man’s carcass. What says Groot to all this? 
Why Groot nods approvingly. So much, then, is settled; 
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hear it, ye nations, and obey! But is this all? No; “yet 
another boon will Barclaius confer upon the nations of 
this planet. I allow one other case, saith he; and that is, 
when a king is taking measures to sell his people to a 
foreign prince; in such a case, be it understood that I, 
Barclaius, by these presents, allow of that people’s resist- 
ing the conveyance. Now for Groot: doth Groot nod as 
before? No. Groot reclaims. This saith he, is what I 
shall never allow of in that unlimited shape. No; I re- 
quire proof, absolute proof, of signing, sealing, and de- 
livery of the article. So Groot’s concession amounts to 
this—that, supposing King John had so far accomplished 
his celebrated treaty with a Moorish prince, as that all 
England had found itself chained at Tanjier or Mequinez, 
in that case all England had Groot’s gracious permission 
to commence resistance. I, Sir Christopher, as well you 
know, am no admirer of brutal punishments; in particular, 
the very word knouting is abominable to mine as it is to 
all refined ears. Yet, as even Barclay and Grotius allow 
of resistance in cases which they conceive to be des- 
perate, so even I would unwillingly concede the use of the 
knout in cases unsusceptible of other remedies, and upon 
subjects insensible to other arguments. ‘To some people, 
the only appropriate style of reasoning is by kicking 
them. A posteriori arguments are alone intelligible to 
their perverse senses. And I must confess that it strikes 
me as far below the majesty of the subject, that any apolo- 
gist for great historical passages, and for nations who were 
the actors in them, should permit himself or the clients 
whom he has adopted to be cited to the bar of a low 
Dutch rascal, self-constituted a judge, and raised into an 
authority merely by force of his own coxcombry and self- 
sufficiency.6 The time for knouting Barclay or Puffen- 
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dorf is past. That was the proper answer. Being now 
impossible, let us have none at all. 

The same feeling —the same unwilling side-glance at 
the knout as the appropriate instrument of reply — must 
come over everybody, friend or foe, who reads Kant’s 
attack on the English nation for their political Revolution 
of 1688-9. A gyeat people solemnly effect a change in 
the government: [no matter whether, by introducing the 
doctrine of an abdication on the part of James, they were 
merely passive in the first step of the affair, since, upon any 
theory, they were undoubtedly active in the latter steps :] 
this people consecrate that event in their annals, and de- 
duce their prosperity from that date. Forth stalks a tran- 
scendental pedant, and addresses them thus : —‘ You think 
yourselves very clever fellows in all this affair, and strut 
about Europe like so many peacocks on the score of your 
imaginary merits ; and you value yourselves much on the 
public prosperity you ascribe to this event. But, as to the 
results of it, take notice that if, in fact, you have prospered, 
yet, in good logic, you ought not to have prospered. And 
as to the event itself, apart from its results, just step into 
my closet, and I shall show you, in one volume octavo, 
that such conduct as yours merited capital punishment.’ 

‘The Consul quoted Wickefort, 
And Puffendorf, and Grotius, 
And proved from Vattell 


Exceedingly well, 
Such a deed must be quite atrocious.’ 


So says the excellent ballad ; but what came of the Con- 
sul? Why, the barbarous Dey —he ‘strangled him in his 
prating.” And what some would think even a worse fate, 
has, in this instance, befallen poor Mr. Kant. For that 
which he designed as the most alarming insult to a great 
nation, and which was for ever to throw a taint upon a 
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capital point in their historical pretensions; in fact, what 
was put forth as a withering annihilation of British pride, 
as connected with the Revolution of 1688-9, has not yet, 
fifty years after it was published, been so much as heard 
of by those at whom it was aimed. I, for the first time, 
apprehending no mortification to our national pretensions 
in this great event, shall give the whole of what he says, 
without bestowing one syllable of reply upon it. So infi- 
nitely has England the start of all other nations in political 
knowledge, that even at this moment in France (where, 
however, they are far ahead of the Germans) a great au- 
thority, M. Cottu, is constrained to admit of his countrymen 
that they are not yet ‘ripe’ for discussions on civil liberty ; 
and as to German philosophers, whosoever will look back 
to the full report. of Dr. Sacheverell’s trial in Queen 
Anne’s time (which said Dr. Sacheverell, by the way, was 
called over the coals for pretty much the same opinions as 
are here advanced, with much less caution and good sense, 
by Kant) may there find an ample refutation of every 
notion here brought forward in almost every page of the 
speeches delivered by the managers of the case on the part 
of the House of Commons. So general was the diffusion 
of light even at that time in England ; so total the dark- 
ness almost a century later upon the same topic among the 
illuminati in the ‘haughty schools’ of philosophic Ger- 
many! But now let Mr. Kant be heard : 
- ¢Hence it follows, that all resistance to the supreme 
legislative power, all rebellion, for the purpose of giving 
effect to the discontents of the subject, is the highest and 
most punishable crime in any form of civil polity ; inas- 
much as it destroys the fundamental props of that polity. 
And this prohibition of resistance is unconditional ; so that, 
for instance, the legislative power, or its agent, the su- 
preme governor, may even have violated the original con- 
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tract, and thereby, in the opinion of the subject, have 
forfeited the legislative function, —still, even in that case, 
all right of resistance continues equally forbidden to the 
subject. The reason is, because, during the subsistence of 
a civil constitution, the people can rightfully be entitled to 
no co-permanent voice in determining — how, or by what 
rules, that legislative power shall be administered. For, 
suppose the case, that the people had such a voice, and 
that the judgment delivered by this popular voice were in 
opposition to the judgment of the existing supreme gov- 
ernor, who, I ask, is to decide with which side hes the 
truth? Manifestly neither side can do this, as judge in 
his own case. Consequently there would arise a necessity 
for a supreme head of the state, paramount to the supreme 
head, who might thus be authorized to decide between the 
actual supreme head and the people ; which, however, is 
clearly a contradiction. Furthermore, I affirm that no 
right of desperate extremity, [jus in casu necessitatis] — 
which, besides, as a supposed right to violate acknowledged 
rights, ina case of extreme’ physical necessity, is other- 
wise a nonentity in philosophical distinctions —can have 
any admission here, or can ever unlock that barrier which 
puts restraint upon the people. For the head of the state 
may just as well justify his severe measures against the 
subjects, by their contumacious resistance, as they their 
seditious movements by his tyranny. Who then is to de- 
cide? Doubtless, he that finds himself in possession of 
the supreme administration of the law; and that is pre- 
cisely the head of the state: he only has the right of de- 
cision; and no member of the body politic can have a title 
to dispute this possession with him. 

‘ Notwithstanding all this, I find respectable authorities, 
who take upon themselves to stand up for the right of the 
subject to a counter-power, of resisting under particular 
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circumstances. Amongst these authorities, I shall here 
cite only one, viz. the very cautious, precise, and discreet 
Achenwall. This writer, in his Jus Nature, (5th Edit. 
Pars Poster. sec. 203-206), delivers himself thus: —* If 
the danger, which menaces the state from a longer tolera- 
tion of the injustice exercised by the supreme magistrate, 
be greater than that which there is reason to apprehend 
from taking up arms against him, in that case the people 
are at liberty to resist him, in maintenance of this liberty 
are entitled to disengage themselves from their contract of 
allegiance, and are free to depose him as a tyrant;” and 
he concludes, “ that in this way the people must be held, 
with reference to their former governor, to have reverted 
to the state of nature.” 

“T readily persuade myself that neither Achenwall, nor 
any other of those worthy® men, who have been led into 
agreement with him upon this point by metaphysical re- 
finements, would in any case of actual occurrence have 
counselled or even have sanctioned such perilous experi- 
ments ;? and further, it is hardly to be doubted, that, had 
those popular movements, by means of which Switzerland, 
the United Netherlands, or even Great Britain, succeeded 
in extorting their present constitutions, upon which they 
set so high a value, come to a less fortunate issue, the 
readers of those histories would have seen, in the capital 
punishment of the several leaders in those revolutions, all 
honored as they now are, nothing more or less than the 
well-merited punishments of great state criminals. For, 
generally, the final issue mingles in our judgment upon 
the rightfulness of actions ; notwithstanding that the first 
ean never be certain, nor the last ever doubtful. It is, 
however, evident, in what regards the latter, that even if 
no wrong were done to the sovereign, (as possibly having 
himself previously violated his compact with the people), 
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yet the people would, by this mode of seeking its rights, 
commit the very rankest injustice, as thus making all 
rightful constitution of a state impossible, and introducing 
a state of entire lawlessness, (status naturalis), in which 
all right ceases, or at least ceases for effectual existence. 

‘This theory, in fact, we see sufficiently confirmed in 
practice. In the constitution of Great Britain, which that 
nation parades with such prodigious ostentation, as though 
it were a constitution for the whole world, we find that it 
is wholly silent about the rights which belong to the peo- 
ple, in case the monarch should violate the contract of 
1688 ; consequently,!° it is clear that the English constitu- 
tion secretly reserves the privilege of rebellion against the 
king, in the case of his designing to violate it, inasmuch as 
no law exists upon the subject. For, to suppose that the 
‘constitution should contain a law for this case, justifying 
the overthrow of that subsisting form of government from 
which all special laws emanate, even assuming that the 
contract were violated by the king, — this is a self-evident 
contradiction ; because in that case it would involve a 
direct counterforce, publicly constituted; consequently, 
there must be a second head of the state, for the protection 
of the popular rights, and after that a third, to arbitrate be- 
tween the two first. Accordingly, we see that the leaders 
of the people at that crisis, (or, if you will, the guardians 
of the people,) apprehensive of some such accusation in 
the event of their enterprise failing, chose rather to palm 
upon the king (whom, in fact, they had panic-stricken into 
flight) an act of voluntary abdication, than to claim the 
right of deposing him; a claim by which they would have 
placed the constitution in open and undisguised contra- 
diction with itself. 1 


After this you will smile, Sir Christopher, to hear that 
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Kant passes, first stopping, with infinite complacency, to 
compliment himself as a man whom, assuredly, nobody 
would ever think of charging with adulation to kings, or too 
indulgent a spirit to their rights, — he passes, I say, to un- 
dertake the defence of popular rights against Hobbes. 
Hobbes’s notions on this subject we all know; and Kant 
protests that they are shocking (erschrecklich.) But I dare 
say you will dispense with this part of his Essay, which is 
simply bent upon demonstrating that, although the people 
have no shadow of a right to enforce their rights,!? yet 
still (contrary to that shocking man Hobbes’s doctrine) they 
have some rights; and if the monarch —be his name 
what it may, king or senate — will not grant these rights, 
then they are to tell him, by means of a free press, that 
really he acts in a very disagreeable kind of way. 

But what if he refuse to allow them a free press, (this 
being the one sole resource conceded to the people ?) 

Why, in that case, they are to wait until he takes a 
more transcendental view of the case. 


Next I shall give you, my dear Sir Christopher, the 
substance of Kant’s famous Essay upon the famous 
problem of a Perpetual Peace; which Essay, it has been 
alleged, was pillaged, during the French Revolution, by 
the celebrated Abbé Sieyes. 


ESSAY TOWARDS REALIZING THE IDEA OF A PERPETUAL 
PEACE. 


This Essay, of one hundred and twelve pages, is not 
included in the four volumes of Kant’s Miscellaneous 
Works, published by Tieftrunk. Why, 1 cannot conjec- 
ture. It is true that it was not buried in the rudera of 
any voluminous periodical Miscellany, as others were 
among Kant’s fugitive and occasional papers. It had been 
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published separately ; and, perhaps, more than once ; for 
my edition (Konigsberg, 1796) professes, on the title- 
page, to be a ‘ new and improved edition.’ But yet, asa 
volume of so little substance, so easily lost therefore, and 
upon a theme of so much interest and curiosity, — per- 
haps beyond any other short Essay of Kant’s, this merited 
preservation. 

The problem of a perpetual peace, were it only for its im- 
practicability, taken in connection with the reasons for that 
impracticability, will for ever retain its interest ; that is to 
say, so long as it is not absolutely demonstrated to be a 
desperate problem; and sucha demonstration, consider- 
ing that the objections are purely moral, is at least as 
impossible as the problem itself. With the prevailing 
tone of thought in this country, and under the despotism 
of the practical, over every application of the mind, the 
mere entertainment of such a problem, though but for 
half an hour’s speculation, is apt to throw the same sort 
of suspicren upon the sanity of a man’s good sense as 
among geometricians justly attaches to the problem for 
squaring the circle, or among mechanicians to the problem 
of a perpetual motion. But, in reality, this is very unjust ; 
for the two mathematical problems are demonstrably im- 
possible; that is, necessarily unattainable, and for that 
reason eternally}3 so. But the formal problem of a 
Perpetual Peace is only accidentally unattainable: with 
“every step taken in the moral development of human 
nature, as, for instance, in the abolition of slavery, (or, 
more philosophically speaking, in the possibility of such 
an abolition,) one step in advance would be gained towards 
the possible realization of a Perpetual Peace. For what 
makes such a problem impracticable at present? Simply 
the moral nature of man in its present imperfect devel- 
opment. The impracticability is therefore commensu- 
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rate with that obstacle. As that wanes, this will wane ; 
as that grows, if it ever can grow, this will grow. Prop- 
erly speaking, therefore, a Perpetual Peace should be 
classed, as to feasibility, with the great geographical 
problems of the advance to the Pole, attainments of 
North-east or North-west passages, determination of the 
course of the Niger, much rather than with the mechanical 
problem of a Perpetual Motion. ‘Take, for instance, the 
advance upon the Pole. This, in the first place, has been 
influenced greatly by a subjective obstacle — (i. e. an 
obstacle entirely on the side of man, the agent, not on the 
side of nature, the subject of his attempt) — viz. the im- 
perfect development of nautical science and nautical 
skill, These are progressive: in that proportion has the 
approximation been making for the two last centuries, 
But there are other elements to be contended with besides 
the sea. These are, as yet, even less tractable than that 
to our scientific resources. But a revolution, not greater 
than that effected by the steam-engine, may suddenly 
reduce them to obedience. And hence this problem can 
never become demonstrably desperate. A Perpetual 
Peace, without being liable to any such subsultory advan- 
ces, yet so far agrees with these great physical problems, 
that it is progressive, though more continuously, and 
therefore less perceptibly progressive ; at least, it is so in 
the faith of all those who believe in the continual moral 
advancement of the human species. But now let us hear 
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SIX ARTICLES UPON WHICH A PERPETUAL PEACE CAN BE 
FOUNDED. 


I.— No Treaty of Peace shall stand for such, which 
is made with a secret reservation of matter for a 
future war. 
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COMMENTARY. 


Why ? Because in that case it would be a mere armis- 
tice, in other words a mere postponement of hostilities, 
not a peace: for that means the end of all hostilities ; 
and in reality the very idea of a peace is such, that to 
qualify it with the epithet of perpetual, is already some- 
thing of a needless pleonasm, All grounds for future 
war, existing at this moment, though possibly as yet un- 
known to the contracting powers, are understood to be an- 
nihilated by the treaty of peace ; let them be afterwards 
fished out with ever so much dexterity and sharpness of 
vision from old archives. Any reserve (reservatio men- 
talis) of pretensions or grievances to be first of all devis- 
ed in future, which neither side mentions at present, 
because both are too much exhausted to pursue the war, 
yet with an evil design to revive them on the first favor- 
able occasion for this purpose, are neither more nor 
less than jesuitical casuistry, and, in that view, below 
the dignity of sovereigns. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that, if the true honor of the state be placed, as 
agreeably to the maxims of state cunning it will be 
placed, in continual aggrandizement of its power, no 
matter by what means, in that case this principle of 
mine will be viewed as that of a mere scholastic and 
dreaming pedant. 


Il. — No self-subsisting State (little or great is in this 
case all one) shall be capable of becoming the property 
of another State by inheritance, exchange, purchase or 
gift. 

COMMENTARY. 


A state in fact is not, like the soil on which it is seated, 
a possession, (patrimonium.14) It is a society of mens 
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over which no person but itself can have peremptory 
rights of disposal. Now, to inoculate such a body, a stem 
with its own separate root, as a graft upon another 
State, is virtually to take away its existence as a moral 
person, and to treat it as a thing; this is in contradic- 
tion to the idea of the original contract, without which 
no right whatsoever over a people can be so much as 
conceived. Everybody knows into what grievous dangers 
the imaginary right of this mode of acquisition, has in our 
times plunged Europe, (for the other quarters of the 
globe seem never to have recognised it,) to the extent 
even of believing that states could marry each other. 
Partly it has been pursued as a new mode of industry, viz. 
as the art of creating an overbalance of power, without 
expense of exertion, by means of family compacts. 

Even the loan of troops from one state to another, for 
hostile purposes against one who is not a common ene- 
my, must be referred to the same head ; for in this act the 
subjects of the state are used and abused at pleasure, as 
things or tools of mere manual application. 


III. — Standing armies (miles perpetuus) shall gradually 
be altogether abolished. 


COMMENTARY. 


My reason is this: — Standing armies threaten other 
states incessantly with war, chiefly by means of the front 
of defiance and eternal face of equipment which they 
present. Hence they irritate other states to perpetual and 
unlimited competition with each other in the number of 
their armed troops; and whilst by the cost of these 
measures it happens that peace itself is at length more 
oppressive than a short war; eventually they become 
themselves the causes of offensive wars, adopted as the 
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best chances for getting rid of such heavy pecuniary bur- 
dens. Add to this, that for men to be taken into pay, as. 
blank agents for killing or being killed, implies a use of 
them as pure machines or things, which cannot well be 
reconciled with the rights of humanity involved in per- 


sonality. 


IV. — There shall be no National Debts contracted with 
a view to external intercourse of the State. 


COMMENTARY. 


For purposes of internal economy, this resource is 
not liable to suspicion: — but as a means of carrying 
on wars, it is most dangerous: inasmuch as this single 
expedient, summoning all posterity, by way of antici- 
pation, to the aid of the existing generation, transcends 
all resources combined of simple taxation. 


V.— No State shall intermeddle by intrigues with the 
Constitution or Government of another State. 


VI. — No State, during a period of war with another 
State, shall allow itself in hostilities of such a quality 
as precludeall future return to reciprocal confidence ; 
for example, the employment of assassins, or poisoners ; 
the infraction of capitulations ; or the organization 
in the hostile country of domestic treason, &c. 


COMMENTARY. 


These are all base, dishonorable stratagems. Some 
confidence in the honorable sentiments of the enemy 
must remain even during war ; else all peace, or treaty of 
any kind, becomes’ impracticable, and the war degenerates 
into a war of extermination (bellum internecinum) ; where- 
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as war is at any rate, and at worst, but the sad resource of 
necessity to enforce rights by force, in default of any 
court with adequate powers to enforce them by a process 
of law. In this view, it is plain that neither side can be 
pronounced an unjust enemy ; for that would presuppose 
the function and authority of a judge; but the issue, as 
before the tribunal of God, is to decide which party is in 
the right. And between states no such thing as a penal 
war (bellum punitivum) is conceivable ; because between 
states there is no such relation as that of superior and vas- 
sal. Hence it follows, that a war of extermination, leay- 
ing no room or hope for a peace, except such as would 
be indeed perpetual by assembling all the combatants 
upon one general Aceldama, must be held to be under 
the ban of international law; and all the means and 
agents be held prohibited, which lead to such a war. 

Such are the six preliminary articles on which Kant’s 
project is built. Three definitive articles follow, which are 
these: Ist, That the internal constitution of all states shall 
be republican ; 2d, That their internal relations shall rest 
upon Federalism ; 3d, That a cosmopolitical right shall be 
recognised in mankind to passive hospitality, (meaning by 
that the right of free intercourse to the extent of access, 
though not of ingress.) The first of the three, coming 
from Kant, may startle you; but take it in connection with 
his important explanation: —‘ That you may not,’ says 
he, ‘confound (as usually men do confound) the idea of 
republican with the idea of democratical, attend to the fol- 
lowing distinction: Forms of state polity may be divided 
on two principles: first, on a personal distinction in the 
supreme minister of the state, as whether prince, nobles, 
or people. Here the distinction is in the Form of Admin- 
istration (Forma Imperii) ; and of this no more than three 
modes are possible — Autocracy, Aristocracy, Democracy. 

VOL. I. 10 
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Or, secondly, the principle of distinction lies in the Mode 
of Administration (Forma Regiminis) ; and, in relation to 
this, the state is of necessity either republican or despotic. 
Republicanism is the separation of the executive power 
from the legislative ; and of Democracy it may be af- 
firmed, that this, only, of the three Forme Imperit, is 
essentially a Despotism.’ The third article sufficiently 
explains itself. As to the second, Kant supposes (p. 37) 
that the very same impulses which have carried men, at a 
considerable price of personal sacrifice, to renounce the 
state of nature and lawless violence for one of social secu- 
rity, might weigh with states to an analogous renunciation 
of their right of war. True: but in the case of the indi- 
vidual man, his surrender of power, once made, is enforced 
upon him by the government to which, by the supposition, 
he has resigned it. What corresponding force can be 
devised for states amongst each other still retaining their 
independence ? Certainly no absolute one ; but, as the best 
surrogate, Kant proposes a Federal Union of States. To 
those who should treat such a resource as a reverie, I 
would suggest the just remark of Kant, that all international 
law whatsoever (Fecial Law, Rights of Ambassadors, Laws 
of War, &c.) do of necessity appeal to and presuppose 
such a Federal state, no matter how immature. Indeed, 
recent experience is on the side of Kant. According to 
the remark of Mr. Southey (in his Sir T. More, vol. II. 
p- 425), ‘The Holy Alliance, imperfect and unstable as it 
is, is in itself a recognition of the principle’ (of a Perpetual 
Peace.) Certainly this was the first step taken by leading 
nations to realize the fact of a Federal Areopagus for Eu- 
rope, let the immediate purpose have been what it may. 
Meantime, the growth of a Federalism, purified for Kant’s 
purpose, will be slow. Perhaps he did not himself think 
otherwise. Nay, it is very possible that the satirical sign- 
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board of a Dutch innkeeper, which he pleasantly alludes 
to in his preface — viz. a churchyard, filled with graves, 
and bearing the sarcastic superscription of Perpetual 
Peace— may, in fact, express the amount of his own 
serious anticipations in this region of human hopes. 

Tam really shocked, my dear friend, to find the length 
of my paper. Yet, supposing that I were treating the 
same subject in a separate book, rather than in a journal, I 
should be disposed to lengthen it by five entire essays : 
one, entitled the Natural History of the Heavens, in 
which Kant anticipated much of Herschell’s views on the 
System of the Universe ; another upon the idea of a Race 
in natural history, which deduces the. physical varieties of 
man from a single aboriginal pair ; a third, upon supposed 
marks of senility in our own planet. These would furnish 
popular illustrations of Kant’s science ; whilst his subtlety 
in paths more peculiarly his own would be best sustained 
by a little essay On the Introduction into Philosophy of 
the idea of Negative Quantitics, and by his Scheme of a 
Universal History on a Cosmopolitical plan. ‘This last I 
myself translated and published some years ago; and [ 
shall not think my time lost, were it only for the following 
opinion which this essay was the occasion of drawing 
recently from Mr. Southey : —‘ That Kant is as profound 
a philosopher as his disciples have proclaimed him to be, 
this little treatise would fully convince me, if I had not 
already believed it in reliance upon one,’ &c. — Southey’s 
Sir T. More, vol. Il. p. 408. 

I had much to say of Kant in the way of blame ; but I 
am not sorry that my last words about him happened to 
be those of praise—and praise from a writer who had 
great prejudices to overcome, being, in an ultra-British 
sense, hostile to metaphysicians as a class. 

By way of a literary curiosity for the History of Popular 
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Sophisms, let me tell you at parting, that the original root _ 
of the famous argument grounded upon the Protestant con- 
cession of safety to Romanism — (about which I have said 
so much in the earlier part of this letter) lies in the follow- 
ing words of Arnobius: INonne purior ratio, ex duobus 
incertis et in ambigud expectatione pendentibus, id potius 
credere quod aliquas spes ferat—qudm quod omnino 
nullas ? 


NOTES. 


Note 1. Page 105. 


On this word transcendental, as most arbitrarily distinguished from 
the word transcendent, Mr. Coleridge says, (Biographia Literaria,. 
Vol. I. p. 241,) that the distinction is ‘ observed by our elder divines 
and philosophers, whenever they express themselves scholastically. 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, has confounded the two words ; but his own 
authorities do not bear him out.’ Nothing can be more unfounded ; 
and the best proof that it is so, lies in this— that the schoolmen 
themselves, whom our elder divines, &c., are here supposed to fol- 
low, never dreamed of any distinction. Neither was their use of 
these words, either one or other, at all akin to Kant’s. In the 
scholastic use of the word transcendentalis, it was opposed to pre- 
dicamentalis ; if two correlates, as, ¢. g. Father and Son, fall under 
the category of Relation, they were then said to be pradicamental 
Notions ; but if the two correlates, as, ¢. g. Causa and Causatum, 
Subject and Adjunct, did not fall under that category, but transcend- 
ed the limits of all the categories collectively, in that case they were 
said to be transcendental notions. Now, though it is true that a 
Kantean category and an Aristotelian category are very different 
things, — the latter being a mere inert abstraction or generalization, 
and the former a true operative conditio sine qud non in the genesis 
of all our thoughts, — yet, so far as our present purpose requires, 
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we may compare them by saying, that the transcendental in Kant’s . 
system, was so far from transcending the categories, that the tran- 
scendental, and that only, constituted the categories. 


Note 2. Page 108. 


Would that he had adopted the whole counsel given in that 
instance — to sacrifice to the Graces and to Perpiscuity ; tac Xuguary 


nat Ti Tagyverc. 
Nore 3. Page 119. 


Bossuet may have been the person who first gave this notion exten- 
sive currency ; and in that sense it may be properly attributed to 
him. Otherwise, it was used by Papists, and answered by Protest- 
ants, before Bossuet was born. See, among others, Archbishop 
Usher, Dr. Christopher Potter, (of the age of James the First) ; 
and doubtless many scores besides. The root of the sophism came 
from Arnobius. 


Nore 4. Page 122. 


Kant was eternally using, in his own writings, the scholastic dis- 
tinction of objective and subjective ; and I readily grant, not without 
good reason, and great benefit. Strange that he did not see how 
much that distinction applies to this case! The Romanists talk as 
though our concession, opposed to their absolute refusal of a corres- 
ponding concession, argued something odjectively superior and more 
convincing in their faith; but evidently, and before examination even, 
it might be presumed quite as likely to argue only a subjective differ- 
ence in the two parties, viz. in charity. Not any more dubious ap- 
pearance of error on their part, but on ours, greater charity as to 
the pardonableness of all error that is merely error of the under- 
standing, extorts from us such a concession. On this view of the 
case, it is clear that greater impudence and greater uncharitableness 
will always be sufficient to secure the imaginary triumph of the 
Papist, or indeed of any other partisans in any other cause. A Car- 
tesian might say to a Newtonian, I presume you do not think me 
in damnable error? Certainly not, replies the Newtonian. Then 
take notice, rejoins the Cartesian, that your errors in my mind are 
damnable. Upon this argument, according to Kant, a man would 
do well to abjure his Newtonianism. 
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The idea of a theory as it differs from that of a hypothesis, is . 
much in need of rectification. Most writers use the terms indis- 
criminately, and with no sense of any precise difference; and others, 
who have such a sense, have it so vaguely developed, as to fancy 
that the word hypothesis means a theory in a state of immaturity, 
or so long as it is sub judice and undemonstrated. But the distinc- 
tion turns upon quite another hinge. The Grecian etymology, in 
fact, points in each case to the true meaning. Imagine, in any 
science or speculation, that all the elements (i. ¢. the forces, the 
modes of action, the phenomena, &c.) are given; but as yet they 
exist to the mind as an unorganized chaos. Then steps in con- 
templation, or reflective survey (Qewgia) to assign to them all 
their several places or relations ; which shall be first, which middle, 
which last ; which shall be end, which shall be means ; which sub- 
ordinate, which co-ordinate ; which force is for impulse, which for 
regulation ; which absolute, which conditional ; which purpose di- 
rect, which indirect or collateral; andsoon. ‘This introduction of 
organization amongst the facts or data of science is Theory. A 
theory, therefore, may be defined —an organic development to the 
understanding of the relations between the parts of any systematic 
whole. But in a hypothesis, it is only one relation which is inves- 
tigated, viz. that of dependency. A number of phenomena are given, 
and perhaps with no want of orderly relation amongst them; but as 
yet they exist without apparent basis or support. The question, 
therefore, is concerning a sufficient ground or cause to account for 
them. I therefore step in and underlay the phenomena with a sub- 
structure or sub-posilion (‘Yiobecrg) such as I think capable of sup- 
porting them. This is a hypothesis. Briefly, then, in a theory, I 
organize what is certain enough already, but undetermined in its 
relations; whereas, in a hypothesis, I assign the causality when pre- 
viously it was either unknown or uncertain. For example, we talk 
properly of a theory of combustion ; for the elements, 7. ¢. the phe- 
nomena and results, are indeterminate only with regard to their 
reciprocal relations. But with regard to the aurora borealis, it is o 
hypothesis that we want in the first place, for the phenomena are of 
uncertain origin. And perhaps this hypothesis would demand, as its 
sequel, a theory of the whole agencies concerned; but this could not 
be until the causality should have been determined. Again, sup- 
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pose the case of algebraical equations, here all possibility of hypothe- - 
sis is excluded. But a theory is still wanted. Many theories have 
started from the genesis of equations first proposed by Harriot, viz. 
that which views the higher equations as generated by multiplica- 
tion out of the lower. But perhaps a different view of their origin 
would lead to more comprehensive results. Hindenburg with his 
disciples, Stahl, &c. have most happily applied an approved theory 
of combinations to this subject. I conclude with this recapitula- 
tion: — Theory is= Ordination. Hypothesis is= Substration. 


Norse 6. Page 133. 


Grotius is one of those names which time is rapidly reducing to its 
just level. Two centuries ago— that is to say, soon after the pub- 
lication of his De Jure Belli et Pacis (in the summer of 1625) — 
his name was unquestionably the highest literary name in Europe. 
More extravagant encomiums might be alleged from Lord Bacon, 
Thuanus, &c., in regard to him, than any modern writer. [See, in 
particular, a passage in Bishop Burnet’s Speech in the House of 
Lords on Dr. Sacheverell’s case.] But since then he has been 
wofully cut down. His edition of the Greek Dramatic Fragments, 
under the keen examination of exquisite modern scholars, has amply 
exposed his imperfect scholarship. In his work on the Evidences of 
Christianity, every way an attorney-like piece of special pleading, 
his ridiculous fable of Mahomet’s Dove, which Pocock denounced, 
would haye furnished the Mahometans with a standing handle 
against Christendom, had it not been omitted in the Arabic trans- 
lation. His Annals are without historical merit. And his main 
work, De Jure, has kept its ground chiefly by means of its early 
possession of the ear of Europe, and also, in a considerable degree, 
by means of the little scraps of Latin and Greek with which, in con- 
tempt of all good composition, it is tessellated; these, being generally 
short, are of the proper compass for poor scholars; weak birds must 
try their wings in short flights. Take away the Greek and Latin 
seasoning, which (in conjunction with the laconic style) has kept the 
book from putrefying, all the rest is pretty equally divided between 
empty truisms, on one hand, and time-servying Dutch falsehoods, on 
the other. Had the book been really the powerful one it has been 
represented, it would have intercepted the extravagances of Hobbes, 
which commenced thirty years after. Well and truly did Grotius, 
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Nore 7. Page 1386. 


when dying, lament that he had consumed a life in levities and 
strenuous inanities. 

There is no such thing in morals as a casus necessitatis, except in 
one situation, viz. in a collision between wnconditional duties on the 
one side, and, on the other side, duties which, though great, are yet 
conditional ; as, for example, suppose an impossibility of averting 
a calamity from a state, except by betraying an individual that 
should stand in some near ‘relation to oneself—that of father, 
perhaps, or of son. Now, in this case the duty to the state is 
unconditional; but the duty to the individual is purely conditional ; 
viz. subject to the condition that he shall be free of all-criminal acts 
or designs towards the state. The denunciation, therefore, which a 
man might make to the magistracy, of criminal enterprises, on the 
part of an individual so circumstanced, though made under the 
heaviest shock of pain and violence to private feelings, would yet be 
made under an absolute compulsion — viz.a moral compulsion. But 
in another case, when it is affirmed of one who pushes a fellow- 
sufferer, in a shipwreck, from his plank, for the purpose of saying 
his own life —that he had acquired a right to this act by a case of 
necessity (viz. physical necessity)—this, I take leave to say, is 
utterly false. For the duty of self-preservation is a mere conditional 
duty, (that is, subject to the condition that it shall be accomplished 
without guilt;) but, on the other hand, to forbear taking away the 
life of another, who is not offering me any injury, nay, who is not 
the author of that situation which puts me into any risk of losing my 
own life, —this is an unconditional duty. However, the teachers of 
general municipal law proceed quite consistently with the privilege 
which they concede to this self-consideration, in a case of desperate 
necessity. Tor obviously, if it were prohibited, the supreme magis- 
trate could not connect any penalty with the prohibition, inasmuch 
as this penalty could be no other than death. Now, it would be an 
absurd law that should threaten a man with death for not volun- 
tarily resigning himself to death in circumstances of danger. — Vote 


by Kant. 
Norte 8, Page 187. 


Here is another instance of Kant’s want of reading. He speaks of 
Achenwall, and some nameless writers, whom he calls, contemptu 
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ously, ‘worthy men.? But he ought to have known that Locke, © 
Barbeyrac, Noodt, Burlamaqui, and al the writers on this subject 
of any celebrity, since the era of Locke, take the same course as his 
own ‘ worthies;’ but generally with much more decision and plain- 
speaking. 

Nore 9. Page 137. 


How deplorably weak is this remark! For, suppose that Achen- 
wall, in the circumstances stated, would act as Mr. Kant here 
chooses most arbitrarily to assume, what would that prove, but that 
a particular individual was a bolder man upon paper, than under 
the trials of real life and of immediate danger? A very supposable 
thing, and which might, or might not, happen to be the result, if 
Mr. Achenwall were summoned to such a test ; but in any case, that 
result could illustrate nothing but Mr. Achenwall’s character or 
temperament—a matter surely very impertinent to the question 
before us. Manifestly, it could in no degree affect the doctrine 
under discussion. Let Mr. Achenwall behave in what way he might, 
we should always be entitled to reduce the whole affair to this simple 
dilemma: — The case imagined and stated by Achenwall either is, or 
is not, realized: ifit is not, then it is impertinent and puerile to talk 
about it. On the other hand, if it is, then we know what is the 
conscientious decision of Achenwall,— what, as matter of duty, he 
would both ‘sanction,’ and ‘counsel,’ and do, far better and more 
unequivocally from his book, where he speaks, under no possible 
bias, from promises on the one side, or terrors on the other, than we 
could ever do from his actual conduct, in circumstances which 
might probably lay him under disturbing influences from both. 
What sense in appealing from that which could not be other than a 
sincere decision to one which, if different at all, must differ by being 
insincere? 
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Few people, it is to be hoped, out of Germany, or rather the 
cloisters of German universities, will see much logical consequence 
in this ‘consequently;’ 7. e. because the English constitution does 
not openly provide for rebellion, it must secretly reserve such a 
right! Had Kant, instead of speculating on this subject, read a 
little of such works as we English allow for faithful expounders of 
our constitution, he would not have needed to romance in this way. 
But, as usual, he read nothing, 
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Now, here again, had Mr. Kant condescended, (when writing 
upon the affairs of a foreign nation,) instead of speculating in a 
transcendental closet, to take the common-sense course of reading 
that nation’s own account of its proceedings, speaking through its 
great political leaders, at that era, in their parliamentary debates, 
or speaking through its political annalists, in their secret history of 
parties and intrigues at that time, (such as Bishop Burnet, for 
instance,) or speaking through those who have since discussed the 
great event of the Revolution, he would have learned why, with what 
explanations, reserves, and temperaments, and to what extent among 
the ruling parties, contemporary with the case, that particular fiction 
of the abdication was adopted; and also in what light it has been 
considered by constitutional critics in the century and a half which 
have since elapsed. 
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But, if there be no contradiction in having rights with no right 
{observe, not with no power, but absolutely no right,] to enforce 
them,—why might not the gentlemen of 1688, who (in Kant’s 
opinion) secretly reserved the right to a little rebellion, say, without 
contradiction, that the monarch, in case he should happen to violate 
the constitution fundamentally, had a strict right to the continued 
obedience of his subjects, but only no right to enforce this right? 
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The general or unmathematical public are in a continual delusion 
about the nature of the barrier which separates us from the perfect 
solution of these problems. Every six months, the newspapers 
announce that some self-taught mathematician of original genius 
has succeeded in squaring the circle. Upon this, the mathematician, 
without troubling himself to inquire into the particular form of the 
man’s nonsense, contents himself with laughing. And to this laugh 
the non-mathematical observer replies by saying, or thinking, that 
previous to inquiry, such a contemptuous dismissal of any man’s 
pretensions is illiberal. But now let me explain to him that it is not 
so, and why. His mistake is in supposing the difficulty to be tran- 
scended, merely a subjective difficulty : because, if that were so, he 
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would be right in arguing that all the failures in the world could not” 
be sufficient to preclude the hope that some day or other the thing 
might yet be accomplished. Not only would it be a really illiberal 
use of the argumentum ad verecundiam.to forestall any man with 
the objection that Plato, Archimedes, Leibnitz, Euler, had not 
succeeded ; and, therefore; what hope remained to a nameless trio? 
for, obviously, each of these great names might have been urged 
with the same invidious purpose of stifling in the birth each one in 
succession of the other three; but, secondly, the man might fairly 
protest — ‘ Measure the value of my talent by the discovery I offer, 
and not the value of my discovery by my talent wantonly and 
invidiously assumed ;’ or, thirdly, he might say —‘ Not as equal, 
still less as superior to these great men, but as standing on their 
shoulders, I pretend to have seen farther than they;’ or, fourthly, 
not even needing thus much assumption, but (whilst disclaiming a 
higher station, even upon their shoulders) simply insisting on the 
accidental difference of the station from which he had contemplated 
the question at issue; on any one of these grounds, the candidate for 
the honors of discovery might roll back the burden of invidious 
feeling upon those who laughed at him zn limine, were the barrier 
between us and the discovery of these truths merely subjective. But 
it is not so. The barrier is objective: it lies not in the person 
attempting, but in the thing attempted. And the commonest reader 
will understand what I mean, when I tell him, that if it were possi- 
ble for the relation between the square and the circle (z. e. between 
the diameter and the circumference) to be assigned exactly, and not 
(as it now is) infinitely near, —the consequences would be, not 
merely (as he supposes) that a mind had arisen which saw what had 
escaped all former minds — so far all would be pure gain — but also 
that, for the first time, an internal war would arise in mathematics: 
antinomies would be ‘established: A and non-A would be equally 
true: contradictory positions would co-exist ; in short, the supposed 
discovery would be inconsistent with existing truths. The objection, 
therefore, to a pretended squarer of the circle is not —‘ You, sir, by 
adding to our knowledge in a point impregnable to others, would 
compel us to believe you a greater than the greatest of those we 
honor;’ — But this—* You, sir, by propounding a discovery that 
would unsettle the foundations of our former knowledge, oblige us to 
disbelieve you on the faith of that very science to which you do and 
must appeal.’ 
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An hereditary kingdom is not a state, which can be inherited by 
another state, but one whose governing rights can pass by inheri- 
tance to another physical person. But in’ this case the state, 
properly speaking, should be said to inherit a governor, not the 
governor as such, (that is, as already possessing another kingdom,) 
to inherit the state. — Note of Kant. 
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Was Herder a great man? I protest, I cannot say. 
He is called the German Plato. I will not be so satirical 
as Mr. Coleridge, who, being told by the pastor of Ratze- 
burg, that Klopstock was the German Milton, said to 
himself, ‘Yes, —a very German Milton.’ The truth is, 
Plato himself is but an idea to most men; nay, even 
to most scholars; nay, even to most Platonic scholars. 1 
Still, for that very reason, the word ‘Plato’ has a 
grandeur to the mind—which better acquaintance, if 
it did not impair, would tend at least to humanize and 
to make less seraphic. As it is, with the advantage, 
on Plato’s side, of this ideal existence, and the disad- 
vantage on Herder’s of a language so anti-Grecian as 
the German in everything except its extent, the contest 
is too unequal. Making allowances for this, however, I 
still find it dificult to form any judgment of an author 
so ‘many-sided’ (to borrow a German expression) — so 
polymorphous as Herder: there is the same sort of dif_i- 
culty in making an estimate of his merits, as there would 
be to a political economist in appraising the strength and 
weakness of an empire like the Chinese, or like the 
Roman under Trajan: to be just, it must be a representa- 
tive estimate — and therefore abstracted from works, not 
only many but also various, and far asunder in purpose 
and tendency. Upon the whole, the best notion I can 
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give of Herder to the English reader, is to say that he: 
is the German Coleridge; having the same all-grasping 
erudition, the same spirit of universal research, the same 
occasional superficiality and inaccuracy, the same inde- 
terminateness of object, the same obscure and fanciful 
mysticism (schwdrmerey), the same plethoric fulness of 
thought, the same fine sense of the beautiful—and (I 
think) the same incapacity for dealing with simple and 
austere grandeur. I must add, however, that in fineness 
‘and compass of understanding, our English philosopher 
appears to me to have greatly the advantage. In another 
point they agree, —both are men of infinite title-pages. 
I have heard Mr. Coleridge acknowledge that his title- 
pages alone (titles, that is, of works meditated but un- 
executed) would fill a large volume: and, it is clear that, 
if Herder’s power had been commensurate with his will, 
all other authors must have been put down: many gen- 
erations would have been unable to read to the end of his 
works. ‘The weakest point about Herder that I know of 
was his admiration of Ossian —a weakness from which, I 
should think, Mr. Coleridge must have been preserved,? if 
by nothing else, by his much more accurate acquaintance 
with the face and appearances, fixed and changing, of 
external nature. 

I have been lately much interested by a life of Herder, 
edited by Professor J. G. Miller, but fortunately written 
(or chiefly so) by a person far more competent to speak 
of him with love and knowledge: viz. Maria Caroline, the 
widow of Herder. Herder had the unspeakable blessing 
in this world of an angelic wife, whose company was his 
consolation under a good deal of worldly distress from 
secret malice and open hostility. She was admirably 
fitted to be the wife of a philosopher; for, whilst her 
excellent sense and her innocent heart enabled her to 
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sympathize fully with the general spirit of Herder’s labors, 
she never appears for a moment to have forgotten her 
feminine character, but declines all attempt to judge of 
abstruse questions in philosophy—whatever weight of 
polemic interest may belong to them in a life of Herder. 
Her work is very unpretending, and, perhaps, may not 
have been designed for the public: for it was not pub- 
lished until more than ten years after her death. The 
title of the book is Erinnerungen aus dem Leben Joh. 
Gottfrieds von Herder, (Recollections from the Life of 
J. G. Herder). 2 vols. Tubingen, 1820. 

It appears that Herder rose from the very humblest 
rank ; and, of necessity, therefore, in his youth, but after- 
wards from inclination, led a life of most exemplary 
temperance: this is not denied by those who have attacked 
him. He was never once intoxicated in his whole life: a 
fact of very equivocal construction! his nerves would not 
allow him to drink tea; and, of coffee, though very 
agreeable to him, he allowed himself but little. All this 
temperance, however, led to nothing: for he died when 
he was but four months advanced in his sixtieth year. 
Surely, if he had been a drunkard or an opium-eater, he 
might have contrived to weather the point of sixty years. 
In fact, opium would, perhaps, have been of service to 
him. For all his sufferings were derived from a most 
exquisite and morbid delicacy of nervous temperament: 
and of this it was that he died. With more judicious 
medical advice, he might have been alive at this hour. 
His nervous system had the sensitive delicacy of Cowper’s 
and of Rousseau’s, but with some peculiarities that belong 
(in my judgment) exclusively to German temperaments. 
I cannot explain myself fully on this occasion: but, in 
general, I will say, that from much observation of the 
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animal glow —almost a sensuality in the very intellectual 
sensibilities of the German, such as I find in the people of 
no other nation. The French, it will be said, are sensual. 
Yes: sensual enough. But theirs is a factitious sensuality : 
a sensual direction is given to their sensibilities by the tone 
of a vicious literature — and a tone of public and domestic 
life certainly not virtuous. The fault however in the 
French is the want of depth and simplicity in their 
feelings. But, in Germany, the life and habits of the 
people are generally innocent and simple. Sensuality is 
no where less tolerated :*intellectual pleasures no where 
more valued. Yet, in the most intellectual of their feel- 
ing, there is still a taint of luxury and animal fervor. Let 
me give one illustration: —In the Paradise Lost, that 
man must have an impure mind who finds the least 
descent into sensuality in any parts which relate to our 
first parents in Eden: in no part of his divine works does 
the purity of Milton’s mind shine forth more bright and 
unsullied: but there is one infirm passage, viz. where 
Raphael is made to blush on Adam’s questioning him 
about the loves of the heavenly host. The question, in 
fact, was highly improper, as implying an irregular and‘ 
unhallowed curiosity not incident to a paradisiacal state. 
But to make the archangel blush, is to load him with a 
sin-born shame from which even Adam was free. Now 
this passage, this single infirm thought of Milton’s, is 
entirely to the taste of Germany; and Klopstock even, 
who is supposed to support the Hebraic — sublime — and 
unsensualizing nature against the more Grecian — volup- 
tuous — and beautiful nature of Wieland, &c. yet indulges 
in this sensualism to excess. 

But, to return to Herder: his letters to his wife and 
children (of which many are given in this work) are de- 
lightful ; especially those to the former, as they show the 
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infinite — the immeasurable depth of affection which united 
them. Seldom, indeed, on this earth can there have been 
a fireside more hallowed by love and pure domestic affec- 
tions than that of Herder. He wanted only freedom from 
the cares which oppressed him, and perhaps a little well- 
‘boiled opium, combined with a good deal of lemonade or 
orangeade (of which, as of all fruits, Herder’s elegance of 
taste made him exceedingly fond), to have been the 
happiest man in Germany. With an angel of a wife, 
with the love and sympathy of all Germany, and with a 
medicine for his nerves, — what’ more could the heart of 
man desire? Yet not having the last, the others were 
flung away upon him: and, in his latter years, he panted 
after the invisible world, merely because the visible (as he 
often déclared) ceased to stimulate him. That worst and 
most widely-spread of all diseases, weariness of daily life 
— irritability of the nerves to. the common stimulants 
which life supplies, seized upon him to his very heart’s 
core: he was sick of the endless revolution upon his eyes 
of the same dull unimpassioned spectacle: tedet me 
harum quotidianarum formarum, was the spirit of his 
ceaseless outcry. .He fought with this soul-consuming 
evil, he wrestled with it as a maniac. Change of scene 
was sugeested ; undoubtedly one of the best nervous 
medicines. Change of scene he tried: he left his home 
at Weimar, and went to Dresden, There one would think 
the magnificent library was alone sufficient to stir the 
nerves even of a paralytic. And so it proved. Herder 
grew much better: the library, the picture gallery, the 
cathedral service, all tended to regenerate him: he re- 
ceived the most flattering attentions: the Elector of that 
day (1803) expressed a wish to see him. Herder went, 
and was honored with a private interview; in the course 
of which, the Elector, who was a prince of great talents 
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and information, paid him a very high and just compli- - 
ment. ‘The impression which the noble-minded prince 
made upon Herder, says Mrs. Herder, ‘was deep and 
memorable. On his part, the Elector was highly pleased 
with Herder, as we have learned from the best authority ; 
and is represented as having afterwards consulted a minis- 
ter on the possibility cf drawing him into his service.’ 
From Dresden Herder returned home in high spirits, but 
soon began to droop again. His last illness and death 
soon followed; which I shall translate from the beautiful 
narrative of Mrs. Herder. 

‘Full of gratitude, and with many delightful remem- 
brances, did Herder leave Dresden. The three last weeks 
of his residence in that city were the last sun-gleam that 
illumined his life. He purposed for the future to “spend a 
few weeks there every now and then, in order to make 
use of the superb library. On the 18th of September he 
arrived at home happy and in high spirits. He found our 
William with us, and gave him such consolation as he 
could upon the Joss of his Amelia. William had come, 
as if sent from heaven, to our support in the months of 
affliction which succeeded, and to tend the sick-bed of his 
father with Godfrey, Emilius, and Louisa. Herder was 
full of plans of intense labor for the approaching winter, 
such as the consolidation of the secondary schools; the 
third part of the spirit of the Hebrew poetry; and the 
letters from Persepolis; of all which, however, it was the 
will of God that nothing was ever to be accomplished. 
Sometimes, even up to the last weeks of his life, he con- 
fessed to me a strange misgiving, seated in the very depths 
of his heart—that he should soon be summoned away 
from Weimar. On the last day of September he held an 
examination for orders, and in a tone of extraordinary 
elevation of mind, as all who were present afterwards 
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declared. The subject was— Upon the Heavenly Hie- 
rarchies. ‘The tenth number of the Adrastea (a periodical 
work conducted by Herder) was almost arranged and 
written, in the former half, when the first attack of indis- 
position seized him (on the 17th or 18th of October.) He 
soon recovered, and did not keep his bed. At favorable 
opportunities he continued to labor upon the Adrastea up 
to that impressive passage with which that number con- 
cludes.’ 

[This passage speaks of the Northern mythology as 
given in the Edda, and closes with a few verses describing 
the awe-stricken state of a human spirit on its first en- 
trance into the presence of God. Mrs. Herder, whose 
tenderness makes her superstitious, sees in this, as in other 
incidents of this period, ominous signs.of Herder’s ap- 
proaching death. ] 

‘Something it was his intention to have added, and so 
the sheet lay open on his writing-table. Our dear Godfrey 
saw that prophetic leaf daily, which was constantly draw- 
ing nearer to its fulfilment, with an anxious and foreboding 
heart, as he afterwards told me. Two months long did 
the conflict last between his powerful nature and his 
debilitated and shattered nerves. All his old complaints 
were re-awakened. If the physicians prescribed remedies 
for them, then it irritated his nerves; and so vice versa. 
At length a total atony of all the vital functions came on, 
which was susceptible of no relief from medicine. And 
thus he witnessed all his powers sinking, in the fulness of 
his consciousness, in perfect possession of his intellectual 
faculties, and in daily hopes of amendment. Except 
Godfrey, (for whose attendance he yearned with inex- 
pressible anxiety,) and our own family circle, he would 
see nobody, —at least, not with pleasure. To read, or to 
hear another read, was his dearest consolation. Among 
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the books which were at that time read aloud at his 
request, I still remember these which follow : — Ossian, 
Lipsius De Constantia, Thorild’s Maximum (but this was 
soon laid aside, because it affected him too much,) G. 
Miller’s Remains, and the Bible, especially the Prophets. 
These we exchanged by turns for other works of a more 
amusing class that would less affect his head; but we 
never advanced far in any, being soon obliged to lay 
them by: reading, we found, must not be persevered in 
for any length of time; so we varied it with talking and 
with silence. Even the harpsichord, for which he longed 
so often, affected him too powerfully; and we were soon 
obliged to interrupt the performance. Often, in the first 
weaks of his illness, often did he say: ‘‘Oh! if some 
original, some grand, some spiritual idea would but come 
to me from whatsoever quarter, would but possess and 
penetrate my soul, I should be well in a moment.” Yet 
this feeling was unsteady and often fluctuated. When 
his sleepless and agitated nights continued, he said, “ My 
complaint is quite incomprehensible to me; my mind is 
well, and nothing but my body sick: could I but quit my 
bed, oh! what labors I would go through!” Certainly he 
would most gladly have lived, if but for a short time 
longer, for the sake of executing many designs; at any 
rate, to give utterance once again fully and finally to the 
thoughts which lay nearest to his heart.3 This feeling he 
confessed to the physician, Dr. Stark, and to Godfrey. 
Often did he fling his arms about dear Godfrey’s neck, 
and said, “ Oh! friend, oh! most beloved friend, deliver 
me—even yet save me, if it be possible.” Ah! heavens! 
what a spectacle of anguish for us all! Our hopes, 
though continually weaker, did not wholly decline, up to 
the last day: not until, after a mighty struggle of pain in 
his breast, he fell into his final slumber on Sunday morn- 
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ing, December 18. The whole day through he slept in 
profound tranquillity ; nor in this world ever woke again; 
but at half-past eleven at night, gently and without a 
groan, slumbered away into the arms of God. Oh! tears 
and anguish that could never waken him again! him 
_ that was the only one for whom we lived — our guardian- 
angel that lived for us. Oh! counsels of the unfathomable 
God!—But thou, heavenly Father, wilt take ‘away the 
veil from my eyes: all will be revealed; and, perhaps, in 
no long‘ period of time !” 
_, Having expressed my inability to adjust the balance of 
Herder’s claims, even to my own satisfaction, it will 
gratify the reader to see this deficiency supplied by one 
of the most original men of any age — John Paul Richter, 
the Rousseau and the Sterne of Germany ; whose oppor- 
tunities for judging of Herder were great beyond those of 
any other contemporary, with talents equal to the task. 
Herder was in the habit of holding weekly conversaziones 
to save his own time from unprofitable interruptions: but 
John Paul was so select a favorite, that, on his visits to 
Weimar, he seldom attended the public nights, being a 
_ privileged guest in the family ciréle at all times, and when 
others were excluded. ‘Of this dear friend,’ says Mrs. 
Herder, ‘I must make a separate mention. He first 
came to Weimar in the latter half of the year 1790, as 
if sent by Providence for the especial consolation of 
Herder, at a time when he was universally misrepre- 
sented, and by some people actually shunned, on account 
of the political and philosophic principles ascribed to him. 
Different as were their views in regard to many subjects, 
yet in principle and in feeling they were thoroughly 
united. The high moral tone of both writers, and their 
rank as great intellectual physicians for their own age, 
furnished a natural ground of sympathy with each other, 
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that led to the closest friendship. Herder soon loved his 
young friend; and his reverence for the great endowments 
of his mind increased daily. The happy evenings which 
Richter spent with us, the serenity and youthful freshness 
of his mind, his burning eloquence, and the inexhaustible 
life, humor, and originality of his conversation upon every 
thing that came before him, reanimated Herder’s exist- 
ence. Oh! how often has the genial humor of this great 
favorite of Germany, in the course of an evening’s walk 
or ride to Ettersburg, beguiled Herder of a world of sad 
thoughts, and cheated him into smiles and cheerfulness! 
In many respects, it is true, that Herder did not approve 
of John Paul’s style and manner: and their amicable 
differences on this point often led to very instructive con- 
versations. But, for all that, Herder esteemed his native 
genius, and the teeming creativeness of his poetic spirit, 
far above the unfeeling and purely statuesque poetry of 
the day, in which everything was sacrificed to mere beauty 
of form; and in reference to certain poets of the age’ 
(no doubt Mrs. Herder alludes chiefly to Wieland), ‘ who 
applied the greatest gift of God to the injury of religion 
and good morals, thus abusing the divinity of their art to_ 
the abasement and brutalizing of man’s nature, Herder 
would often say with a noble scorn—‘ Above all such 
poets our dear friend John Paul stands at an immeasurable 
elevation : I willingly pardon him his want of ordonnance 
and of metre, in consideration of his high-toned virtue — 
his living world—his profound heart — his creative and 
plastic intellect. He is a true poet, fresh from the hands 
of God; and brings new life, truth, virtue, and reality, 
into our vitiated and emasculated poetry.”’’ 

The passages in which John Paul speaks of Herder, are 
many: two in particular I remember of great beauty, one 
in the ‘Flegel-jahre,’ the other in his last work, ‘Der 
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Comet’ (1821); but, not having those works at hand, I 
-shall translate that which is cited by the editor of Mrs. 
Herder’s Memoirs, omitting only such parts as would 
be unintelligible without explanations of disproportionate 
length. 

‘ Alike in all the changing periods of his own life, and 
by the most hostile parties, it was the fate of this great 
Spirit to be misunderstood; and (to speak candidly) not 
altogether without his own fault. For he had this defect 
— that he was no star, whether of the first, second, or any 
other magnitude — but a whole cluster and fasciculus of 
stars, out of which it is for every one to compose at 
pleasure a constellation shaped after his own precon- 
ception. Monodynamic men, men of a single talent, are 
rarely misapprehended; men of multitudinous powers 
almost always. If he was no poet—as he would himself 
often protest, measuring his own pretensions by the Ho- 
meric and Shakspearian® standard —he was, however, 
something still better, namely, a Poem, an Indico-Grecian 
Epopee, fashioned by some divinest and purest architect: 
how else, or by what analytic skill, should I express the 
nature of this harmonious soul — in which, as in a poem, 
all was reconciled and fused; in which the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, were blended and indivisible ? 
Greece was to him the supreme object of devotion — the 
pole to which his final aspirations pointed ; and, universally 
as he was disposed by his cosmopolitan taste to find and 
to honor merit, yet did he from his inmost soul yearn, in 
the very midst of the blooming lands through which he 
strayed, like any far-travelled Ulysses, for his restoration 
to a Grecian home; more especially in his latter years. 
Herder was designed as it were from some breathing 
Grecian model. Thence came his Grecian reverence for 
life in all its gradations: like a Brahmin, with a divine 
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Spinozism of the heart, he loved the humblest reptile — 
the meanest insect—and every blossom of the woods. 
Thence came the epic style of all his works, which, like 
a philosophic epos, with the mighty hand and with the 
impartiality of a God, brought up before the eye® of 
centuries, and upon a stage of vastest proportions, all 
times, forms, nations, spirits. Thence also came his 
Grecian disgust towards all excess, disproportion, or dis- 
turbance of equilibrium this way or that. Thence was it 
that like a Grecian poem he drew by anticipation round 
about every feeling and emotion a severe line of beauty, 
which not even the most impassioned was allowed to 
overstep. 

‘Few minds have been learned upon the same grand 
scale as Herder. The major part pursue only what is 
most rare and least familiar in science: he, on the con- 
trary, could receive only the great and catholic streams 
of every science into the mighty depths of his own 
heaven-reflecting ocean, that impressed upon them all its 
own motion and fluctuation. Others are fastened upon by 
their own learning as by a withering and strangling ivy ; 
but his hung about him as gracefully as the tendrils of a 
vine, and adorned him with fruit as with clusters of 
grapes. How magnificently, how irreconcilably, did he 
blaze into indignation against the creeping and crawling 
vermin of the times — against German coarseness of taste 
—against all sceptres in brutal paws—and against the 
snakes of the age! But would you hear the sweetest of 
voices, it was his voice in the utterance of love — whether 
for a little child, or for poetry, or for music, or in the 
tones of mercy and forbearance towards the weak. In 
general he has been little weighed or appraised, and in 
parts only —never as a whole. His due valuation he will 
first find in the diamond scales of posterity ; into which 
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scales will assuredly not be admitted the pebbles with 
which he was pelted by the coarse critics of his days, art 
the still coarser disciples of Kant. Two sayings of his 
survive, which may seem trifling to others; me they never 
fail to impress profoundly: one was, that on some occa- 
sion, whilst listening to choral music that streamed from a 
neighboring church as from the bosom of some distant 
century, he wished, with a sorrowful allusion to the cold 
frosty spirit of these times, that he had been born in the 
middle ages. The other, and a far different, sentiment 
was — that he would gladly communicate with an appa- 
rition from the spiritual world, and that he neither felt nor 
foreboded anything of the usual awe connected with such 
a communication. O! the pure soul that already held 
commerce with spirits! To such a soul this was possible, 
poetical as that soul was; and though it be true that just 
such souls it is that shudder with the deepest awe before 
the noiseless and inaudible mysteries that dwell and walk 
on the other side of death, —to his soul it was possible ; 
for the soul of Herder was itself an apparition upon this 
earth, and never forgot its native world. At this moment 
I think I see him; and, potent as death is otherwise to 
glorify the. images of men with saintly transfiguration — 
yet, methinks, that from the abyss of distance and of 
sunless elevation, he appears not more radiant or divine 
than he did here below; and I think of him, far aloft in 
the heavens and behind the stars, as in his natural place ; 
and as of one but little altered from what he was, except 
by the blotting out of his earthly sorrows.’ 

What is said of the disciples of Kant in the above 
extract, is to be explained thus: Herder, when a young 
man, had studied at Konigsberg; and, in consideration 
of his poverty, Kant had allowed him to attend his lectures 
gratis, Herder was sensible (though from the style of his 
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own mind insufficiently sensible) of Kant’s greatness ; and 
in after life often spoke publicly of Kant with great rev- 
erence. Kant, on the other hand, admired his pupil, and 
augured well of his future success; but never dissembled 
his disapprobation of what he considered crazy and vision- 
ary enthusiasm ( Schwéirmerey. ) This feeling, openly and 
frankly expressed, seems in youth to have given Herder 
little offence: but in after life, being repeated to him, 
perhaps with some ill-natured aggrayations, so, wounded 
his own self-esteem, that he attempted to avenge himself 
by an attack upon Kant’s great work, the ‘ Kritik der R. 
Vernunft,’ in a Metakritik. Of this attack, which was in 
truth perfectly feeble, Kant took no sort of notice: and it 
fell into immediate contempt. But the followers of Kant 
throughout Germauy could not forgive the insult offered to 
their master; and too often allowed themselves, in their 
indignation at this instance of infirmity in Herder, to 
forget his real services to literature and philosophy. 


NOTES. 


Nore 1. Page 159. 


As, for example, to our English translators, who make the Attic 
bee talk like an old drone both as to sense and expression. See, too, 
for a specimen of what Plato does not mean, the ‘ Geist der Specu- 
lativen Philosophie,’ by a tedious man — one Tiedemann. 


Notre 2. Page 160. 


There is, indeed, a metrical version of Niny—what? ‘ Nini- 
thoma,’ or JViny-something in Mr. Coleridge’s earliest volume of 
Poems: but that was a very juvenile performance. 


Nore 3. Page 166. 


This is more fully expressed by Mrs. Herder upon another 
occasion, viz. at p. 219, vol. ii. in the course of the interesting 
account she gives of Herder’s gigantic plans and sketches: — ‘A few 
only of his later works were written not altogether from any strong 
impulse of his own nature, but chiefly with a view to the benefit of 
others. Hence, alas! more important labors went unfinished — 
labors that lay near to his inmost heart. In the last day of his life 
he said to our Godfrey, ‘ He wished he might be permitted to write 
but two numbers more of the Adrastea: those two should be his last 
and consummate labor; in them he would deliver his entire Con- 
fession of Faith, seeing that many subjects now appeared to him in a 
far different light.” He complained that ‘He had accomplished so 
little in his life;’ said ‘that mea pitched the tone of their investi- 
gations too high and too artificial, when yet human nature lay broad 
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and-open before our eyes—like an unrolled manuscript: nothing 
was required of us but that we should read ; instead of which, we 
fancy and devise all sorts of difficulties.’ 

It may be judged, from all this, how straitened in point of time 
Herder must have found himself: so delusive is the impression 
which Mr. Coleridge has sought to convey in his Biographia Lite- 
raria, that Herder had found his various duties as a man of business, 
reconcilable with his higher duties as an intellectual being, working 
for his own age and posterity! Indeed, of no man who ever lived, is 
this more emphatically untrue: but of a hundred similar complaints, 
in the same passionate style, I select two by way of correcting the 
misrepresentation of Mr. Coleridge. 1. At p. 214, Mrs. Herder says 
‘How often would he ejaculate— ‘* Ah that I had but time — time 
—time!’’ His heart was ready to break at the thought of how 
much that he wished to communicate must be sealed up with himself 
in the grave.? 2. (p. 224) ‘Many a time in company, wher the 
conversation happened to turn upon confinement in a fortress, he 
would say pleasantly, but at the same time earnestly —‘‘ For my 
part, I envy the man who is thrown into a dungeon, provided he has 
a good conscience, and knows how to employ his time. To me no 
greater service could be rendered, than just to shut me up for some- 
years in a fortress, with permission to pursue my labors and to 
procure the books I might want. Oh! never was poor soul more 
wearied out than I am with this hurry of business amongst crowds.”’ * 
If, therefore, Herder contrived to doa great deal of business in the 
common sense of the word, combined with a great deal of intellectual 
work, he did it only by sacrificing just that proportion of the latter: 
to do that which any stout man might have been hired to do far 
better for a guinea a day, he left undone that which only intellectual 
men, sometimes only himself, could have done. Mr. Coleridge’s 
object could not have been to show us that by a sacrifice to that 
extent a man might gain time for ordinary business: éhat had never 
been doubted. His thesis was, that the performance of this ordinary 
business might be so managed as not only to subtract nothing from 
the higher employments, but even greatly to assist them: and Her- 
der’s case was alleged as a proof and an illustration; with what 
contenance from Herder himself we here see. 

How immense were Herder’s plans, may be judged by the reader, 
when he is informed that the folloying are but a slight fraction of 
his entire scheme of outline : 
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1. Spanish Literature 

2. Hebrew; the elder, and the 
latter Jewish Literature . . 
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4. Grecian Mythology to be delivered and interpreted. 

5. Natural Philosophy to be studied for some years; this plan was 
much ripened and extended on occasion of the discovery of galyanism 
—of his personal acquaintance with Werner, who explained to him 
in conversation his system of geology — and on occasion of Dr. Gall’s 
Craniological Lectures. 

6. Select Tragedies from Shakspeare and from 


to be exhibited on a great scale. 
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11. A History of Poetry , ie é 
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Nore 4. Page 167. 
She died about two years after writing this passage. 


Nore 6. Page 169. 


For the sake of English readers I must mention (to those who 
. know anything of the German literature it is superfluous to mention) 
that Herder, in common with every man of eminence in modern 
Germany, paid almost divine honors to Shakspeare: his wife tells 
us in her interesting Memoirs of him, that he could repeat Hamlet 
by heart. 


Nore 6. Page 170. 


In the original ‘vor das Sikularische auge;’ and in the true 
meaning of the word ‘secular,’ as it is exhibited by Milton in the 
fine expression —‘ A secular bird,’ meaning the phoenix, 1 might 
have translated it — before the secular eye: but the vulgar theologic 
sense of the word in English would have led to a misinterpretation 
of the meaning. No other equivalent term occurs to me, except 
Aeonian; and that is too uncommon to be generally intelligible. 
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JOHN PAUL FREDERICK RICHTER. 


Grasmere, Oct. 18, 1821. 
My pear F. / 

You ask me to direct you generally in your choice of 
German authors; secondly, and especially, among those , 
authors to name my favorite. In such an ocean as Ger- 
man literature, your first request is of too wide a compass 
for a letter; and I am not sorry that, by leaving it un- 
touched, and reserving it for some future conversation, I 
shall add one moment (in the language of dynamics) to 
the attractions of friendship, and the local attractions of 
my residence ; — insufficient, as it seems, of themselves, 
to draw you so far northwards from London. Come, 
therefore, dear F., bring thy ugly countenance to the 
lakes ; and I will engraft such German youth and vigor 
on thy English trunk, that henceforwards thou shalt bear 
excellent fruit. I suppose, F., you know that the golden 
pippin is now almost, if not quite, extinct in England: 
and why? Clearly from want of some exotic, but con- 
genial, inoculation. So it is with literatures of whatso- 
ever land; unless crossed by some other of different 
breed, they all tend to superannuation. Thence comes 
it that the French literature is now in the last stage of 
phthisis — dotage — palsy, or whatever image will best 
express the most abject state of senile— (senile? no! of 
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anile) —imbecility. Its constitution, as you well know, 
was, in its best days, marrowless and without nerve; its _ 
youth without hope, and its manhood without dignity. For 
it is remarkable, that to the French people only, of all 
nations that have any literature at all, has it been, or can 
it be, justly objected —that they have ‘no paramount 
book ;’ none, that is to say, which stands out as a monu- 
ment adequately representative of the intellectual power 
of a whole nation; none which has attested its own power 
by influencing the modes of thinking, acting, educating, 
through a long tract of centuries. They have no book 
on which the national mind has adequately acted ; none, 
which has re-acted, for any great end, upon the national 
mind. We English have mighty authors, almost, I might 
say, almighty authors, in whom (to speak by a scholastic 
term) the national mind is contained eminenter; that is, 
virtually contained in its principles: and reciprocally these 
abstracts of the English mind continue, in spite of many 
counteracting forces, to mould and modulate the national 
tone of thought; I do not say directly, for you will object, 
that they are not sufficiently studied; but indirectly, in- 
asmuch as the hundreds in every generation, who influ- 
ence their contemporary millions, have themselves derived 
an original influence from these books. The planet Jupi- 
ter, according to the speculations of a great German 
philosopher, is just now coming into a habitable condition : 
its primeval man is, perhaps, now in his Paradise; the 
history, the poetry, the woes of Jupiter, are now in their 
cradle. Suppose, then, that this Jovian man were allowed 
to come down upon our earth, to take‘an inquest among 
us, and to call us —nation by nation —to a solemn audit 
on the question of our intellectual efforts and triumphs. 
What could the earth say for herself? For our parts, 
we should take him into Westminster Abbey: and, stand- 
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ing upon the ancestral dust of England, we should present 
him with two volumes —one containing Hamlet, Lear, 
and Othello; the other containing Paradise Lost. This, 
we should say, this is what we have achieved: these are 
our Pyramids. But what could France present him? and 
where ? Why, her best offering must be presented in a 
Boudoir: the impudence even of a Frenchman would not 
dare to connect the sanctities of religious feeling with any 
book in his language: the wildest vanity could not pre- 
tend to show the correlate of Paradise Lost. To speak 
ina language suitable to a Jovian visitor, that is, in the 
language of astronomy, our books would appear to him 
as two heavenly bodies of the first magnitude, whose 
period, the cycle and the revolution of whose orbit, were 
too vast to be calculated: whilst the very best of France 
could be regarded as no more than satellites fitted to 
move about some central body of insignificant size. Now 
whence comes this poverty of the French literature ? 
Manifestly hence, that it is too intensely steeped in French 
manners to admit of any influences from without: it has 
rejected all alliance with exotic literature; and like some 
royal families, or like a particular valley in this county, 
from intermarrying too exclusively in their own narrow 
circle, it is now on its last legs; and will soon go out like 
a farthing rushlight. 

Having this horrid example before our eyes, what 
should we English do? Why, evidently we should cul- 
tivate an intercourse with that literature of Europe which 
has most of a juvenile constitution. Now that is beyond 
all doubt the German. Ido not so much insist on the 
present excellence of the German literature ; (though, 
poetry apart, the current literature of Germany appears 
to me by much the best in Europe:) what weighs most 
with me is the promise and assurance of future excellence 
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held out by the originality and masculine strength of 
thought which has moulded the German mind since the 
time of Kant. Whatever be thought of the existing 
authors, it is clear that a mighty power has been at work 
in the German mind since the French Revolution, which 
happily coincided in point of time! with the influence 
of Kant’s great work. Change of any kind was good for 
Germany. One truth was clear — Whatever was, was 
bad. And the evidence of this appears on the face of the 
literature. Before 1789 good authors were rare in Ger- 
many: since then they are so numerous, that in any 
sketch of their literature all individual notice becomes 
impossible : you must confine vourself to favorite authors, 
or notice them by classes. And this leads me to your 
question — Who is my favorite author ? — My answer is, 
that I have three favorites: and those are Kant, Schiller, 
and John Paul Richter. But setting Kant aside, as hard- 
ly belonging to the literature, in the true meaning of 
that word, —I have, you see, two. In what respect there 
is any affinity between them, I will notice before | con- 
clude. For the present, I shall observe only, that in the 
case of Schiller, | love his works chiefly because I yene- 
rate the memory of the man: whereas, in the case of 
Richter, my veneration and affection for the man is found- 
ed wholly on my knowledge of his works. This distine- 
tion will point out Richter as the most eligible author for 
your present purpose. In point of originality, indeed, 
there cannot arise a question between the pretensions of 
Richter and those of any other German author whatso- 
ever. He is no man’s representative but his own: nor 
do I think that he will ever have a successor. Of his 
style of writing, it may be said, with an emphatic and 
almost exclusive propriety, that except it proceeds in a 
spirit of perfect freedom it cannot exist; unless moving 
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from an impulse self-derived it cannot move at all. What 
then is his style of writing? What are its general char- 
acteristics ?— These I will endeavor to describe with 
sufficient circumstantiality to meet your present wants : 
premising only that I call him frequently John Paul, with- 
out adding his surname, both because all Germany gives 
him that appellation, as an expression of affection for his 
person, and because he has himself sometimes assumed 
it in the title-pages of his works. 

First. The characteristic distinction of Paul Richter, 
amongst German authors, I will venture to add amongst 
modern authors generally, is the two-headed power which 
he possesses over the pathetic and the humorous: or, 
rather, let me say at once, what I have often felt to be 
true, and could (I think) at a fitting opportunity prove to 
be so, this power is not two-headed, but a one-headed 
Janus with two faces: —the pathetic and the humorous 
are but different phases of the same orb ; they assist each 
other, melt indiscernibly into each other, and often shine 
each through each like layers of colored crystals placed 
one behind another. Take, as an illustration, Mrs. Quick- 
ly’s account of Falstaff’s death : — here there were three 
things to be accomplished ; first, the death of a human 
being was to be described ; of necessity, therefore, to be 
described patheticafly: for death being one of those events 
which call up the pure generalities of human nature, and 
remove to the background all individualities, whether of 
life or character, the mind would not in any case endure 
to have it treated with levity: so that, if any circumstan- 
ces of humor are introduced by the poetic painter, they 
must be such as will blend and fall into harmony with the 
ruling passion of the scene: and, by the way, combining 
it with the fact, that humorous circumstances often have 
been introduced into death-scenes, both actual and imagi- 
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nary, — this remark of itself yields a proof that there és 
a humor which is in alliance with pathos. How else 
could we have borne the jests of Sir Thomas More after 
his condemnation, which, as jests, would have been un- 
seasonable from anybody else: but being felt in hin to 
have a root in his character, they take the dignity of 
humorous traits; and do, in fact, deepen the pathos. So 
again, mere naiveté, or archness, when it is felt to flow 
out of the cheerfulness of resignation, becomes humorous, 
and at the same time, becomes pathetic: as, for instance, 
Lady Jane Grey’s remark on the scaffold —‘I have but 
a little neck,’ &c. But to return: the death of Falstaff, 
as the death of a man, was in the first place to be de- 
scribed with pathos, and if with humor, no otherwise than 
as the one could be reconciled with the other: but, 2d, 
it was the death, not only of a man, but also of a Falstaff: 
and we could not but require that the description should 
revive the image and features of so memorable a charac- 
ter; if not, why describe it at all? The understanding 
would as little bear to forget that it was the death-bed of 
a Falstaff, as the heart and affections to forget that it was 
the death-bed of a fellow creature. Lastly, the deserip- 
tion is given, not by the poet speaking in his own universal 
language, but by Mrs, Quickly, —a character as individu- 
ally portrayed, and as well known to us, as the subject 
of her description. Let me recapitulate: Ist, it was to 
be pathetic, as relating to a man: 2d, humorous, as relat- 
ing to Falstaff: 8d, humorous in another style, as coming 
from Mrs. Quickly. These were difficulties rather greater 
than those of levelling hills, filling up valleys, and arrang- 
ing trees, in picturesque groups: yet Capability Brown 
was allowed to exclaim, on surveying a conquest of his 
in this walk of art—* Ay! none but your Browns and 
your G Almighties, can do such things as these.’ 
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Much more then might this irreverent speech be indulged 
to the gratitude of our veneration for Shakspeare, on wit- 
nessing such triumphs of his art. The simple words— 
‘and a babbled of green fields, 1 should imagine, must 
have been read by-many a thousand with tears and smiles 
at the same instant ; I mean, connecting them with a pre- 
vious knowledge of Falstaff and of Mrs. Quickly. Such 
then being demonstrably the possibility of blending, or 
fusing, as it were, the elements of pathos and of humor — 
and composing out of their union a third metal sui generis 
(as Corinthian brass, you know, is said to have been the 
product of all other metals, from the confluence of melted 
statues, &c. at the burning of Corinth) ;—JI cannot but 
consider John Paul Richter as by far the most eminent 
artist in that way since the time of Shakspeare. What? 
you will say, greater than Sterne ?>—I answer yes, to 
my thinking; and I could give some arguments and 
illustrations in support of this judgment. But I am not 
anxious to‘establish my own preference, as founded on 
anything of better authority than my idiosyncrasy, or 
more permanent, if you choose to think so, than my own 
caprice. 

Second. Judge as you will on this last point, that is, 
on the comparative pretensions of Sterne and Richter to 
the spolia opima in the fields of pathos and of humor ; 
yet in one pretension he not only leaves Sterne at an in- 
finite distance in the rear, but really, for my part, I cease 
to ask who it is that he leaves behind him, for I begin to 
think with myself, who it is that he approaches. If a 
man could reach Venus or Mercury, we should not say he 
has advanced to a great distance from the earth: we should 
say, he is very near to the sun. So also, if in anything 
a man approaches Shakspeare, or does but remind us of 
him, all other honors are swallowed up in that: a relation 
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of inferiority to him is a more enviable distinction than all 
degrees of superiority to others, the rear of his splendors 
a more eminent post than the supreme station in the van 
of all others. I have already mentioned one quality of 
excellence, viz. the interpenetration? of the humorous and 
the pathetic, common to Shakspeare and John Paul: but 
this, apart from its quantity or degree, implies no more 
of a participation in Shakspearian excellence, than the 
possession of wit, judgment, good sense, &c. which, in 
some degree or other, must be common to all authors of 
any merit at all. Thus far I have already said, that I 
would not contest the point of precedence with the admir- 
ers of Sterne: but, in the claim I now advance for Rich- 
ter, which respects a question of degree, | cannot allow 
of any competition at all from that quarter. What then 
is it that I claim ? — Briefly, an activity of understanding, 
so restless and indefatigable that all attempts to illustrate, 
or express it adequately by images borrowed from the 
natural world, from the motions of beasts, birds, insects, 
&c, from the leaps of tigers or leopards, from the gam- 
bolling and tumbling of kittens, the antics of monkeys, or 
the running of antelopes and ostriches, Wc. are bafiled, 
confounded, and made ridiculous by the enormous and 
over-mastering superiority of impression left by the thing 
illustrated. The rapid, but uniform motions of the heay- 
enly bodies, serve well enough to typify the grand and 
continuous motions of the Miltonic mind. But the wild, 
giddy, fantastic, capricious, incalculable, springing, vault- 
ing, tumbling, dancing, waltzing, caprioling, pirouetting, 
skyrocketing .of the chamois, the harlequin, the Vestris, 
the storm-loving raven—the raven? no, the lark, (for 
often he ascends ‘ singing up to heaven’s gates,’ but like 
the lark he dwells upon the earth,) in short, if the Proteus, 
the Ariel, the Mercury, the monster — John Paul, canbe 
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compared to nothing in heaven or earth, or the waters 
under the earth, except to the motions of the same faculty 
as existing in Shakspeare. Perhaps, meteorology may 
hereafter furnish us with some adequate analogon or 
adumbration of its multitudinous activity: hereafter, ob- 
serve: for, as to lightning, or anything we know at pre- 
sent, it pants after them ‘in vain,’ in company with that 
pursy old gentleman Time, * as painted by Dr. Johnson. 
To say the truth, John Paul’s intellect —his faculty of 
catching at a glance all the relations of objects, both the 
grand, the lovely, the ludicrous, and the fantastic, —is 
painfully and almost morbidly active: there is no respite, 
no repose, allowed —no, not for a moment, in some of 
his works, nor whilst you can say Jack Robinson. And, 
by the way, a sort of namesake of this Mr. Robinson, viz. 
Jack-o’-the-lanthorn, comes as near to a semblance of 
John Paul as anybody I know. Shakspeare himself has 
given us some account of Jack: and | assure you, that 
the same account will serve for Jack Paul Richter. One 
of his books (Vorschule der Aesthetik) is absolutely so 
surcharged with quicksilver, that I expect to see it leap 
off the table as often as it is laid there ; and therefore, to 
prevent accidents, I usually load it with the works of our 
good friend Esq. and F.R.S. In fact, so exube- 
rant is this perilous gas of wit in John Paul, that, if his 
works do not explode,—at any rate, I think John Paul 
himself will blow up one of these days. It must be dan- 
gerous to bring a candle too near him: many persons, 
especially half-pay officers, have lately ‘ gone off, 4 by 
inconsiderately blowing out their bed-candle. They were 
loaded with a different sort of spirit, it is true: but T am 
sure there can be none more inflammable than that of 
John Paul! ‘To be serious, however, and to return from 
chasing this Will-o’-the-wisp, there cannot be a more valu- 
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able endowment to a writer of inordinate sensibility, than 
this inordinate agility of the understanding ; the active 
faculty balances the passive ; and without such a balance, 
there is great risk of falling into a sickly tone of maudlin 
sentimentality, from which Sterne cannot be pronounced 
wholly free, —and still less a later author of pathetic 
tales, whose name I omit. By the way, I must observe, 
that it is this fiery, meteoric, scintillating, coruscating 
power of John Paul, which is the true foundation of his 
frequent obscurity. You will find that he is reputed the 
most difficult of all German authors; and many Germans 
are so little aware of the true derivation of this difficulty, « 
that it has often been said to me, as an Englishman, 
‘What! can you read John Paul? ’— meaning to say, 
can you read such difficult German? Doubtless, in some 
small proportion, the mere language and style are respon- 
sible for his difficulty : and, in a sense somewhat different, 
applying it to a mastery over the language in which he 
writes, the expression of Quinctilian in respect to the stu- 
dent of Cicero may be transferred to the student of John 
Paul: —‘Ille se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde pla- 
cebit :’ he may rest assured that he has made a competent 
progress in the German language who can read Paul 
Richter. Indeed he is a sort of proof author in this re- 
spect; a man, who can ‘ construe’ him, cannot be stopped 
by any difficulties purely verbal. But, after all, these 
verbal obscurities are but the necessary result and product 
of his style of thinking; the nimbleness of his transitions 
often makes him elliptical: the vast expansion and dis- 
cursiveness in his range of notice and observation, carries 
him into every department and nook of human life, of 
science, of art, and of literature ; whence comes a pro- 
portionably extensive vocabulary, and a prodigious com- 
pass of idiomatic phraseology: and finally, the fineness, 
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and evanescent brilliancy of his oblique glances and sur- 
face-skimming allusions, often fling but half a meaning on 
the mind; and one is puzzled to make out its comple- 
ment. Hence it is, that is to say, from his mode of pre- 
senting things, his lyrical style of connection, and the 
prodigious fund of knowledge on which he draws for his 
illustrations and his images, that his obscurity arises. 
And these are causes which must affect his own country- 
men no less than foreigners. Further than as_ these 
causes must occasionally produce a corresponding difh- 
culty of diction, I know of no reason why an English- 
man should be thought specially concerned in his obscu- 
rity, or less able to find his way through it than any 
German. But just the same mistake is commonly made 
about Lycophron: he is represented as the most difficult 
of all Greek authors. Meantime, as far as language is 
concerned, he is one of the easiest: —some peculiar 
words he has, I acknowledge, but it is not single words 
that constitute verbal obscurity; it is the construction, 
synthesis, composition, arrangement, and involution of 
words, which only can obstruct the reader: now in these 
parts of style Lycophron is remarkably lucid. Where 
then lies his reputed darkness? Purely in this, — that, 
by way of coloring the style with the sullen hues of 
prophetic vision, Cassandra is made to describe all those 
on whom the fates of Troy hinged, by enigmatic peri- 
phrases, oftentimes drawn from the most obscure incidents 
in their lives: just as if I should describe Cromwell by 
the expression, ‘unfortunate tamer of horses,’ because he 
once nearly broke his neck in Hyde-Park, when driving 
four-in-hand; or should describe a noble lord of the last 
century as ‘ the roaster of men, because, when a member 
of the Hell-fire-club, he actually tied a poor man to the 
spit; and, having spitted him, proceeded to roast him. ° 
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Third. You will naturally collect from the account here 
given of John Paul’s activity of understanding and fancy, 
that over and above his humor, he must have an overflow- 
ing opulence of wit. In fact he has. On this earth of 
ours ([ know nothing about the books in Jupiter, where 
Kant has proved that the authors will be far abler than any 
poor Terre Filius, such as Shakspeare or Milton,) but on 
this poor earth of ours, I am acquainted with no book of 
such unintermitting and brilliant wit as his Vorschule der 
Aesthelik : it glitters like the stars on a frosty night; or 
like the stars on Count *s coat; or like the arderéuoy 
ri2aoue, the multitudinous laughing of the ocean under the 
glancing lights of sun-beams; or like a feu de joie of 
fire-works : in fact, John Paul’s works are the galaxy of 
the German literary firmament. I defy a man to lay his 
hand on that sentence which is not vital and ebullient with 
wit. What is wit? We are told that it is the perception 
of resemblances ; whilst the perception of differences, we 
are requested to believe, is reserved for another faculty. 
Very profound distinction no doubt; but very senseless 
for all that. I shall not here attempt a definition of wit: 
but I will just mention what I conceive to be one of the 
distinctions between wit and humor, viz. — that whilst wit 
is a purely intellectual thing, into every act of the humor- 
ous mood there is an influx of the moral nature: rays, 
direct or refracted, from the will and the affections, from 
the disposition and the temperament, enter into all humor; 
and thence it is, that humor is of a diffusive quality, per- 
vading an entire course of thoughts; whilst wit — because 
it has no existence apart from certain logical relations of 
a thought which are definitely assignable, and can be 
counted even, is always punctually concentrated within 
the circle of a few words. On this account, I would not 
advise you to read those of John Paul’s works which are 
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the wittiest; but those which are more distinguished for 
their humor. You will thus see more of the man. Ina 
future letter I will send you a list of the whole distributed 
into classes. 

- Fourthly and finally. Let me tell you what it is that has 
fixed John Paul in my esteem and affection. Did you 
ever look into that sickening heap of abortions — the Ire- 
land Forgeries? In one of these (Deed of Trust to John 
Hemynges) he makes Shakspeare say, as his reason for 
having assigned to a friend such and such duties usually 
confided to lawyers — that he had ‘ founde muche wicked- 
nesse amongste those of the lawe.’ On this, Mr. Malone, 
whose indignation was justly roused to see Shakspeare’s 
name borrowed to countenance such loathsome and stupid 
vulgarity, expresses himself® with much feeling: and J] 
confess that, for my part, that passage alone, without the 
innumerable marks of grossest forgery which stare upon 
one in every word, would have been quite sufficient to 
expose the whole as a base and most childish imposture. 
For, so far was Shakspeare from any capability of leav- 
ing behind him a malignant libel on a whole body of 
learned men, that, among all writers of every age, he 
stands forward as the one who looked most benignantly, 
and with the most fraternal eye, upon all the ways of 
men, however weak or foolish. From every sort of vice 
and infirmity he drew nutriment from his philosophic 
mind. It isto the honor of John Paul, that in this, as in 
other respects, he constantly reminds me of Shakspeare. 
Everywhere a spirit of kindness prevails: his satire is 
everywhere playful, delicate, and clad in smiles; never 
bitter, scornful, or malignant. But this is not all.’ I could 
produce many passages from Shakspeare, which show 
that, if his anger was ever roused, it was against the 
abuses of the time: not mere political abuses, but those 
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that had a deeper root, and dishonored human nature. 
Here again the resemblance holds in John Paul; and this 
is the point in which I said that I would notice a bond of 
affinity between him and Schiller. Both were intolerant 
haters of ignoble things, though placable towards the 
ignoble men. Both yearned, according to their different 
temperaments, for a happier state of things: I mean for 
human nature generally, and, in a political sense, for Ger- 
many. To his latest years, Sciller, when suffering under 
bodily decay and anguish, was an earnest contender? for 
whatever promised to elevate human nature, and bore 
emphatic witness against the evils of the time. John 
Paul, who still lives, is of a gentler nature: but his aspira- 
tions tend to the same point, though expressed in a milder 
and more hopeful spirit. With all this, however, they 
give a rare lesson on the manner of conducting such a 
cause: for you will nowhere find that they take any in- 
decent liberties, of a personal sort, with those princes 
whose governments they most abhorred. Though safe 
enough from their vengeance, they never forgot in their 
indignation, as patriots and as philosophers, the respect 
due to the rank of others, or to themselves as scholars, 
and the favorites of their country. Some other modern 
authors of Germany may be great writers: but Frederick 
Schiller and John Paul Richter I shall always view with 
the feelings due to great men. 
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ANALECTS FROM RICHTER. 


THE HAPPY LIFE OF A PARISH PRIEST IN SWEDEN. 


- SwEDEN apart, the condition of a parish priest is in 
itself sufficiently happy : in Sweden, then, much more so. 
There he enjoys summer and winter pure and unalloyed 
by any tedious interruptions: a Swedish spring, which is 
always a late one, is no repetition, in a lower key, of the 
harshness of winter, but anticipates, and is a prelibation 
of perfect summer, — laden with blossoms, — radiant with 
the lily and the rose: insomuch, that a Swedish summer 
night represents implicitly one half of Italy, and a winter 
night one half of the world beside. 

I will begin with winter, and I will suppose it to be 
Christmas. The priest, whom we shall imagine to be a 
German, and summoned from the southern climate of 
Germany upon presentation to the church of a Swedish 
hamlet lying in a high polar latitude, rises in cheerfulness 
about seven o’clock in the morning; and till half past 
nine he burns his lamp. At nine o’clock, the stars are 
still shining, and the unclouded moon even yet longer. 
This prolongation of star-light into the forenoon is to him 
delightful ; for he is a German, and has a sense of some- 
thing marvellous in a starry forenoon. Methinks, I be- 
hold the priest and his flock moving towards the church 
with lanterns: the lights dispersed amongst the crowd 
connect the congregration into the appearance of some 
domestic group or larger household, and carry the priest 
back to his childish years during the winter season and 
Christmas matins, when every hand bore its candle. Ar- 
rived at the pulpit, he declares to his audience the plain 
truth, word for word, as it stands in the Gospel: in the 
presence of God, all intellectual pretensions are called 
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upon to be silent; the very reason ceases to be reason- 
able; nor is anything reasonable in the sight of God but — 
a sincere and upright heart. 


Just as he and his flock are issuing from the church the 
bright Christmas sun ascends above the horizon, and 
shoots his beams upon their faces. ,The old men, who 
are numerous in Sweden, are all tinged with the colors of 
youth by the rosy morning-lustre; and the priest, as he 
looks away from them to mother earth lying in the sleep 
of winter, and to the church-yard, where the flowers and 
the men are all in their graves together, might secretly 
exclaim with the. poet:—‘ Upon the dead mother, in 
peace and utter gloom, are reposing the dead children. 
After a time, uprises the everlasting sun; and the mother 
starts up at the summons of the heavenly dawn with a 
resurrection of her ancient bloom :— And her children? 
— Yes: but they must wait awhile.’ . 

At home he is awaited by a warm study, and a ‘ long- 
levelled rule’ of sunlight upon the book-clad wall. 

The afternoon he spends delightfully ; for, having be- 
fore him such a perfect flower-stand of pleasures, he 
scarcely knows where he should settle. Supposing it to 
be Christmas-day, he preaches again: he preaches on a 
subject which calls up images of the beauteous eastern- 
land, or of eternity. By this time, twilight and gloom pre- 
vail through the church: only a couple of wax lights upon 
the altar throw wondrous and mighty shadows through the 
aisles: the angel that hangs down from the roof above 
the baptismal font, is awoke into a solemn life by the 
shadows and the rays, and seems almost in the act of | 
ascension: through the windows, the stars or the moon 
are beginning to peer: aloft, in the pulpit, which is now 
hid in gloom, the priest is inflamed and possessed by the 
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sacred burthen of glad tidings which he is announcing: 
he is lost and insensible to all besides ; and from amidst 
the darkness which surrounds him, hie pours down his 
thunders, with tears and agitation, reasoning of future 
worlds, and of the heaven of heavens, and whatsoever else 
can most powerfully shake the heart and the affections. 

Descending from his pulpit in these holy fervors, he 
now, perhaps, takes a walk: it is about four o’clock: and 
he walks beneath a sky lit up by the shifting northern 
lights, that to his eye appear but an Aurora striking up- 
wards from the eternal morning of the south, or as a 
forest composed of saintly thickets, like the fiery bushes 
of Moses, that are round about the throne of God. 

Thus, if it be the afternoon of Christmas day: but, if 
it be any other afternoon, visitors, perhaps, come and 
bring their well-bred, grown-up daughters ; like the fash- 
ionable world in London, he dines at sunset; that is to 
say, like the un-fashionable world of London, he dines at 
two o’clock ; and he drinks coffee by moonlight; and the 
parsonage-house becomes an enchanted palace of pleas- 
ure gleaming with twilight, star-light, and moon-light. Or, 
perhaps, he goes over to the schoolmaster, who is teach- 
ing his afternoon school: there, by the candle-light, he 
gathers round his knees all the scholars, as if — being the 
children of his spiritual children —they must therefore 
be his own grand-children; and with delightful words he 
wins their attention, and pours knowledge into their docile 
hearts. 

All these pleasures failing, he may pace up and down 
in his library already, by three o’clock, gloomy with 
twilight, but fitfully enlivened by a glowing fire, and 
steadily by the bright moonlight; and he needs do no 
more than taste at every turn of his walk a little orange 
marmalade —to call up images of beautiful Italy, and its 
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gardens, and orange groves, before all his five senses, and 
as it were, to the very tip of his tongue. Looking at the 
moon, he will not fail to recollect that the very same 
silver disk hangs at the very same moment between the 
branches of the laurels in Italy. It will delight him. to 
consider that the Eolian harp, and the lark, and indeed 
music of all kinds, and the stars, and children, are just 
the same in hot climates and in cold. And when the 
post-boy, that rides in with news from Italy, winds his 
horn through the hamlet, and with a few simple notes 
raises up on the frozen window of his study a vision of 
flowery realms; and when he plays«with treasured leaves 
of roses and of lilies from some departed summer, or with 
the plumes of a bird of paradise, the memorial of some 
distant friend; when further, his heart is moved by the 
magnificent sounds of Lady-day, Sallad-season, Cherry- 
time, Trinity-Sundays, the rose of June, &c. how can he 
fail to forget that he is im Sweden by the time that his 
lamp is brought in; and then, indeed, he will be some- 
what disconcerted to recognise his study in what had now 
shaped itself to his fancy as a room in some foreign land. 
However, if he would pursue this airy creation, he need 
but light at his lamp a wax-candle-end, to gain a glimpse 
through the whole evening into that world of fashion and 
splendor, from which he purchased the said wax-candle- 
end. For J should suppose, that at the court of Stock- 
holm, as elsewhere, there must be candle-ends io ke 
bought of the state-footmen. 

But now, after the lapse of half a year, all at once there 
strikes upon his heart something more beautiful than Italy, 
where the sun sets so much earlier in suinmer-time than 
it does at our Swedish hamlet: and what is that? It is 
the longest day, with the rich freight that it carries in its 
bosom, and leading by the hand the early dawn blushing 
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with rosy light, and melodious with the carolling of larks 
at one o’clock in the morning. Before two, that is, at 
sunrise, the elegant party that we mentioned last winter 
arrive in gay clothing at the parsonage; for they are 
bound on a little excursion of pleasure in company with 
the priest. At two o’clock they are in motion ; at which 
time all the flowers are glittering, and the forests are 
gleaming with the mighty light. The warm sun threatens 
them with no storm nor thunder showers; for both are 
rare in Sweden. The priest, in common with the rest of 
the company, is attired in the costume of Sweden; he 
wears his short jacket with a broad scarf, his short cloak 
above that, his round hat with floating plumes, and shoes 
tied with bright ribbons: like the rest of the men, he 
resembles a Spanish knight, or a provencal, or other man 
of the south ; more especially when he and his gay com- 
pany are seen flying through the lofty foliage luxuriant 
with blossom, that within so short a period of weeks has 
shot forth from the garden plots and the naked boughs. 
That a longest day like this, bearing such a cornucopia 
of sunshine, of cloudless ether, of buds and bells, of blos- 
soms and of leisure, should pass away more rapidly than 
the shortest, — is not difficult to suppose. As early as 
eight o’clock in the evening the party breaks up; the 
sun is now burning more gently over the half-closed 
sleepy flowers: about nine he has mitigated his rays, 
and is beheld bathing as it were naked in the blue depths 
of heaven: about ten, at which hour the company re- 
assemble at the parsonage, the priest is deeply moved, for 
throughout the hamlet, though the tepid sun, now sunk to 
the horizon, is still shedding a sullen glow upon the cot- 
tages and the window-panes, everything reposes in pro- 
foundest silence and sleep: the birds even are all slum- 
bering in the golden summits of the woods: and at last, 
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the solitary sun himself sets, like a*°moon, amidst the uni- 
versal quiet of nature. To our priest, walking in his 
romantic dress, it seems as though rosy-colored realms 
were laid open, in which fairies and spirits range ; and 
he would scarcely feel an emotion of wonder, if, in this 
hour of golden vision, his brother, who ran away in child- 
hood, should suddenly present himself as one alighting 
from some blooming heaven of enchantment. 

The priest will not allow his company to depart: he 
detains them in the parsonage garden, — where, says he, 
every one that chooses may slumber away in beautiful 
bowers the brief, warm hours until the re-appearance of 
the sun. This proposal is generally adopted: and the 
garden is occupied: many a lovely pair are making 
believe to sleep, but, in fact, are holding each other by 
the hand. The happy priest walks up and down through 
the parterres. Coolness comes, and a few stars. His 
night-violets and gillyflowers open and breathe out their 
powerful odors. ‘To the north, from the eternal morning 
of the pole, exhales as it were a golden dawn. The 
priests thinks of the village of his childhood far away in 
Germany ; he thinks of the life of man, his hopes, and 
his aspirations: and he is calm and at peace with himself. 
Then all at once starts up the morning sun in his fresh- 
ness. Some there are in the garden would fain confound 
it with the evening sun, and close their eyes again: but 
the larks betray all, and waken every sleeper from bower 
to bower. 

Then again begin pleasure and morning in their pomp 
of radiance; and almost I could persuade myself to 
delineate the course of this day also, though it differs 
from its predecessor hardly by so much as the leaf of 
a rose-bud. 
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DREAM UPON THE UNIVERSE. 


I wap been reading an excellent dissertation of Krii- 
ger’s upon the old vulgar error which regards the space 
from one earth and sun to another as empty. Our sun 
together with all its planets fills only the 31,419,460,000,- 
000,000th part of the whole space between itself and 
the next solar body. Gracious Heavens! thought I, — in 
what an unfathomable abyss of emptiness were this uni- 
verse swallowed up and lost, if all were void and utter 
vacuity except the few shining points of dust which we 
call a planetary system! To conceive of our earthly 
ocean as the abode of death and essentially incapable of 
life, and of its populous islands as being no greater than 
snail-shells, would be a far less error in proportion to the 
compass of our planet than that which attributes empti- 
ness to the great mundane spaces: and the error would 
be far less if the marine animals were to ascribe life and 
fulness exclusively to the sea, and to regard the at- 
mospheric ocean above them as empty and untenanted. 
According to Herschel, the most remote of the galaxies 
which the telescope discovers lie at such a distance from 
us, that their light, which reaches us at this day, must 
have set out on its journey two millions of years ago ; 
and thus by optical laws it is possible that whole squad- 
rons of the starry hosts may be now reaching us with 
their beams which have themselves perished ages ago. 
Upon this scale of computation for the dimensions of the 
world, what heights and depths and breadths must there 
‘be in this universe —in comparison of which the positive 
universe would be itself a nihility, were it crossed — 
pierced — and belted about by so illimitable a wilderness 
of nothing! But is it possible that any man can for a 
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moment overlook those vast forces which must pervade — 
these imaginary deserts with eternal surges of flux and 
reflux, to-make the very paths to those distant starry 
coasts voyageable to our eyes? Can you lock up in a 
sun or in its planets their reciprocal forces of attraction ? 
Does not the light stream through the immeasurable 
spaces between our earth and the nebula which is furthest 
removed from us? And in this stream of light there is 
as ample an existence of the positive, and as much a 
home for the abode of a spiritual world, as there is a 
dwelling-place for thy own spirit in the substance of the 
brain. To these and similar reflections succeeded the fol- 
lowing dream : — 

Methought my body sank down in ruins, and my inner 
form stepped out apparelled in light: and by my side there 
stood another form which resembled my own, except that 
it did not shine like mine, but lightened unceasingly. 
‘ Two thoughts,’ said the form, ‘are the wings with which 
I move ; the thought of Here, and the thought of There. 
And behold! 1 am yonder ;’ — pointing to a distant world. 
‘Come then, and wait on me with thy thoughts and with 
thy flight, that I may show to thee the universe under a 
veil.” And I flew along with the Form. In a moment 
our earth fell back, behind our consuming flight, into an 
abyss of distance ; a faint gleam only was reflected from 
the summits of the Cordilleras; and a few moments more 
reduced the sun to a little star; and soon there remained 
nothing visible of our system except a comet which was 
travelling from our sun with angelic speed in the direction 
of Sirius. Our flight now carried us so rapidly through 
the flocks of solar bodies, — flocks, past counting unless 
to their heavenly Shepherd,—that scarcely could they ex- 
pand themselves before us into the magnitude of moons, 
before they sank behind us into pale nebular gleams; and 
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their planetary earths could not revéal themselves for a 
moment to the transcendent rapidity of our course. At 
length Sirius and all the brotherhood of our constellations 
and the galaxy of our heavens stood far below our feet as 
a little nebula amongst other yet more distant nebule. - 
Thus we flew on through the starry wildernesses: one 
heaven after another unfurled its immeasurable banners 
before us, and then rolled up behind us: galaxy behind 
galaxy towered up into solemn altitudes before which the 
spirit shuddered ; and they ‘stood in long array through 
the fields of the infinite space like triumphal gates through 
which the Infinite Being might pass in progress. Some- 
times the Form that lightened would outfly my weary 
thoughts ; and then it would be seen far off before me like 
a coruscation amongst the stars— till suddenly-I thought 
again to myself the thought of There, and then I was at 
its side. But, as we were thus swallowed up by one 
abyss of stars after another, and the heavens above our 
eyes were not emptier — neither were the heavens below 
them fuller; and as suns without intermission fell into the 
solar ocean like water-spouts of a storm which fall into 
the ocean of waters;—then at length the human heart 
within me was overburthened and weary, and yearned 
after some narrow cell or quiet oratory in this metropo- 
litan cathedral of the universe. And I said to the Form 
at my side —‘ Oh! Spirit! has then this universe no 
end?’ And the Form answered and said—‘ Lo! it has 
no beginning.’ 

Suddenly however the heavens above us appeared to be 
emptied, and not a star was seen to twinkle in the mighty 
abyss —no gleam of light to break the unity of the in- 
finite darkness. The starry hosts behind us had all con- 
tracted into an obscure nebula: and at length that also 
had vanished. And I thought to myself,—‘ At last the 
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universe has ended :’ and I trembled at the thought of the 
illimitable dungeon of pure — pure darkness which here 
began to imprison the creation: I shuddered at the dead 
sea of nothing, in whose unfathomable zone of blackness 
the jewel of the glittering universe seemed to be set and 
buried for ever: and through the night in which we moved 
I saw the Form which still lightened as before but left all 
around it unilluminated. Then the Form said to me in 
my anguish—‘ Oh! creature of little faith! Look up! 
the most ancient light is coming!’ Ilooked; and ina 
moment came a twilight, — in the twinkling of an eyea 
galaxy,—and then with a choral burst rushed in all the 
company of stars. For centuries gray with age, for mil- 
lennia hoary with antiquity, had the starry light been on 
its road to-us; and at length out of heights inaccessible 
to thought it had reached us. Now then, as through some 
renovated century, we flew through new cycles of heay- 
ens. At length again came a starless interval; and far 
longer it endured, before the beams of a starry host again 
had reached us. 

As we thus advanced for ever through an interchange 
of nights and solar heavens, and as the interval grew still 
longer and longer before the last heaven we had quitted 
contracted to a point, —and as once we issued suddenly 
from the middle of thickest night into an Aurora Borealis 
— the herald of an expiring world, and we found through- 
out this cycle of solar systems that a day of judgment had 
indeed arrived; the suns had sickened, and the planets 
were heaving — rocking — yawning in convulsions, the 
subterraneous waters of the great deeps were breaking 
up, and lightnings that were ten diameters of a world in 
length ran along — from east to west— from Zenith to 
Nadir; and here and there, where a sun should haye 
been, we saw instead through the misty vapor a gloomy 
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— ashy — leaden corpse of a solar body, that sucked in 
flames from the perishing world — but gave out neither 
light nor heat; and as I saw, through a vista which had 
no end, mountain towering above mountain and piled up 
with what seemed glittering snow from the conflict of 
solar and planetary bodies;—then my spirit bent under 
the load of the universe, and I said to the Form, ‘ Rest, 
rest: and lead me no farther: I am too solitary in the 
creation itself; and in its deserts yet more so: the full 
world is great, but the empty world is greater; and with 
the universe increase its Zaarahs.’ 

Then the Form touched me like the flowing of a 
breath, and spoke more gently than before : ‘ In the pres- 
ence of God there is no emptiness: above, below, be- 
tween, and round about the stars, in the darkness and in 
the light, dwelleth the true and very Universe, the sum 
and fountain of all that is. But thy spirit can bear only 
earthly images of the unearthly ; now then I cleanse thy 
sight with euphrasy ; look forth, and behold the images.’ 
Immediately my eyes were opened; and I looked, and IJ 
saw as it were an interminable sea of light sea im- 
measurable, sea unfathomable, sea without a shore. All 
spaces between all heavens were filled with happiest light : 
and there was a thundering of floods: and there were 
seas above the seas, and seas below the seas: and I saw 
all the trackless regions that we had voyaged over: and 
my eye comprehended the farthest and the nearest: and 
darkness had become light, and the light darkness: for 
the deserts and wastes of the creation were now filled 
with the sea of light, and in this sea the suns floated like 
ash-gray blossoms, and the planets like black grains of 
seed. Then my heart comprehended that immortality 
dwelled in the spaces between the worlds, and death only 
amongst the worlds. Upon all the suns there walked 
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upright shadows in the form of men: but they were glori- 
fied when they quitted these perishable worlds, and when 
they sank into the sea of light: and the murky planets, I 
perceived, were but cradles for the infant spirits of the 
universe of light. In the Zaarahs of the creation I saw 
—I heard —I felt — the glittering — the echoing — the 
breathing of life and creative power. The suns were but 
as spinning-wheels, the planets no more than weavers’ 
shuttles, in relation to the infinite web which composes 
the veil of Isis; ® which veil is hung over the whole crea- 
_ tion, and lengthens as any finite being attempts to raise it. 
And in sight of this immeasurability of life, no sadness 
could endure; but only joy that knew no limit, and happy 
prayers. 

But in the midst of this great vision of the Universe 
the Form that lightened eternally had become invisible, 
or had vanished to its home in the unseen world of spirits: 
I was left alone in the centre of a universe of life, and I 
yearned after some sympathizing being. Suddenly from 
the starry deeps there came floating through the ocean of 
light a planetary body ; and upon it there stood a woman 
whose face was as the face of a Madonna; and by her 
side there stood a child, whose countenance varied not — 
neither was it magnified as he drew nearer. This child 
was a King, for I saw that he had a crown upon his head : 
but the crown was a crown of thorns. Then also I per- 
ceived that the planetary body was our unhappy earth : 
and, as the earth drew near, this child who had come 
forth from the starry deeps to comfort me threw upon me 
a look of gentlest pity and of unutterable love —so that 
in my heart I had a sudden rapture of joy such as passes 
all understanding ; and J awoke in the tumult of my hap- 
piness. 


IT awoke: but my happiness survived my dream: and I 


a 
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exclaimed — Oh! how beautiful is death, seeing that we 
die into a world of life and of creation without end! and 
I blessed God for my life upon earth, but much more for 
the life in those unSeen depths of the universe which are 
emptied of all but the Supreme Reality, and where no 
earthly life nor perishable hope can enter. 


+ 


COMPLAINT OF THE BIRD IN A DARKENED CAGE. 


‘ Ah!” said the imprisoned bird, ‘ how unhappy were I 
in my eternal night, but for those melodious tones which 
sometimes make their way to me like beams of light from 
afar, and cheer my gloomy day. But | will myself repeat 
these heavenly melodies like an echo, until I have stamped 
them in my heart; and then I shall be able to bring com- 
fort to myself in my darkness!’ Thus spoke the little 
warbler, and soon had learned the sweet airs that were 
sung to it with voice and instrument. ‘That done, the 
curtain was raised; for the darkness had been purposely 
contrived to assist in its instruction. Oh! man, how 
often dost thou complain of overshadowing grief and of 
darkness resting upon thy days! And yet what cause for 
complaint, unless indeed thou hast failed to learn wisdom 
from suffering? For is not the whole sum of human life 
a veiling and an obscuring of the immortal spirit of man ? 
Then first, when the fleshly curtain falls away, may it 
soar upwards into a region of happier melodies ! 


ON THE DEATH OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 


Ephemera die all at sunset, and no insect of this class 
has ever sported in the beams of the morning sun.? 
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Happier are ye, little human ephemera! Ye played only 
in the ascending beams, and in the early dawn, and in the 
eastern light; ye drank only of the prelibations of life ; 
hovered for a little space over a world of freshness and 
of blossoms; and fell asleep in innocence before yet the 
morning dew was exhaled ! 


THE PROPHETIC. DEW-DROPS, 


A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was com- 
plaining on a hot morning that the poor dew-drops had 
been too hastily snatched away and not allowed to glitter 
on the flowers like other happier dew-drops, !° that live the 
whole night through, and sparkle in the moonlight and 
through the morning onwards to noon-day: ‘The sun,’ 
said the child, ‘has chased them away with his heat —or 
swallowed them in his wrath.’ Soon after came rain and 
a rainbow; whereupon his father pointed upwards — 
‘See,’ said he, ‘there stand thy dew-drops gloriously 
re-set—a glittering jewellery — in the heavens; and the 
clownish foot tramples on them no more. By this, my 
child, thou art taught that what withers* upon earth blooms 
again in heaven.’ Thus the father spoke, and knew not 
that he spoke prefiguring words: for soon after the deli- 
cate child, with the morning brightness of his early wis- 
dom, was exhaled, like a dew-drop, into heaven. 


ON DEATH. 


We should all think of death as a less hideous object, 
if it simply untenanted our bodies of a spirit, without cor- 
rupting them; secondly, if the grief which we experience 
at the spectacle of our friends’ graves were not by some 
confusion of the mind blended with the image of our 
own: thirdly, if we had not in this life seated ourselves 
ina warm domestic nest, which we are unwilling to quit 
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for the cold blue regions of the unfathomable heavens; 
finally, — if death were denied to us. Once in dreams I 
saw a human being of heavenly intellectual faculties, and 
his aspirations were heavenly; but he was chained (me- 
thought) eternally to the earth. The immortal old man 
had five great wounds in his happiness — five worms that 
gnawed for ever at his heart: he was unhappy in spring- 
time, because that is a season of hope—and rich with 
phantoms of far happier days than any which this acel- 
dama of earth can realize. He was unhappy at the sound 
of music, which dilates the heart of man into its whole 
capacity for the infinite, and he cried aloud—‘ Away, 
away! Thou speakest of things which throughout my 
endless life I have found not, and shall not find!’ He 
was unhappy at the remembrance of earthly affections 
and dissevered hearts: for love is a plant which may bud 
in this life, but it must flourish in another. He was 
unhappy under the glorious spectacle of the starry host, 
and ejaculated for ever in his heart—‘So then I am 
parted from you to all eternity by an impassable abyss: 
the great universe of suns is above, below, and round 
about me: but I am chained to a little ball of dust and 
ashes.’ He was unhappy before the great ideas of Virtue 
—of Truth— and of God; because he knew how feeble 
are the approximations to them which a son of earth can 
make. But this was a dream: God be thanked, that in 
reality there is no such craving and asking eye directed 
upwards to heaven—to which death will not one day 
bring an answer! 


IMAGINATION UNTAMED BY THE COARSER REALITIES OF LIFE. 


Happy is every actor in the guilty drama of life, to 
whom the higher illusion within supplies or conceals the 
external illusion; to whom, in the tumult of his part and 
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its intellectual interest, the bungling landscapes of the 
stage have the bloom and reality of nature, and whom the 
loud parting and shocking of the scenes disturb not in his 
dream! 


SATIRICAL NOTICE’ OF REVIEWERS. 


In Swabia, in Saxony, in Pomerania, are towns in which 
are stationed a strange sort of officers—valuers of au- 
thors’ flesh, something like our old market-lookers in this 
town.!! They are commonly called tasters (or Pregus- 
tatores) because they eat a mouthful of every book 
beforehand, and tell the people whether its flavor be 
good. We authors, in spite, call them reviewers: but I 
believe an action of defamation would lie against us for 
such bad words. ‘The tasters write no books themselves ; 
consequently they have the more time to look over and 
tax those of other people. Or, if they do sometimes 
write books, they are bad ones: which again is very 
advantageous to them: for who can understand the theory 
of badness in other people’s books so well as those who 
have learned it by practice in their own? They are 
reputed the guardians of literature and the literati for the 
same reason that St. Nepomuk is the patron saint of 
bridges and of all who pass over them —viz. because 
he himself once lost his life from a bridge. 


1 
FEMALE TONGUES. 


Hippel, the author of the book ‘Upon Marriage,’ says 
—‘ A woman, that does not talk, must bea stupid woman.’ 
But Hippel is an author whose opinions it is more safe to 
admire than to adopt. The most intelligent women are 
often silent amongst women; and again the most stupid 
and the most silent are often neither one nor the other 
except amongst men. In general the current remark 
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upon men is valid also with respect to women —that 
those for the most part are the greatest thinkers who are 
the least talkers; as frogs cease to croak when light is 
brought to the water edge. However, in fact, the dispro- 
portionate talking of women arises out of the sedentari- 
ness of their labors: sedentary artisans, — as tailors, shoe- 
makers, weavers, — have this habit as well as hypochon- 
driacal tendencies in common with women. Apes do not 
talk, as savages say, that they may not be set to work: 
but women often talk double their share —even because 
they work. * 


FORGIVENESS. 


Nothing is more moving to man than the spectacle of 
reconciliation: our weaknesses are thus indemnified, and 
are not too costly — being the price we pay for the hour 
of forgiveness: and the archangel, who has never felt 
anger, has reason to envy the man who subdues it. When 
thou forgivest,—the man, who has pierced thy heart, 
stands to thee in the relation of the sea-worm that perfo- 
rates the shell of the muscle, which straightway closes the 
wound with a pearl. 


The graves of the best of men, of the noblest mar- 
tyrs, are like the graves of the Herrnhuters (the Moravian 
brethren) — level, and undistinguishable from the univer- 
sal earth: and, if the earth could give up her secrets, our 
whole globe would appear a Westminster Abbey laid flat. 
Ah! what a multitude of tears, what myriads of bloody 
drops have been shed in secrecy about the three corner- 
trees of earth —the tree of life, the tree of knowledge, 
and the tree of freedom,—shed, but never reckoned! 
It is only great periods of calamity that reveal to us our 
great men, as comets are revealed by total eclipses of the 


' 
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sun. Not merely upon the field of battle, but also upon 
the consecrated soil of virtue—and upon the classic - 
ground of truth, thousands of nameless heroes must fall 
and struggle to build up the foot-stool from which history 
surveys the one hero, whose name is embalmed, bleed- 
ing — conquering —and resplendent. The grandest of 
heroic deeds are those which are performed within four 
walls and in domestic privacy. And, because history 
records only the self-sacrifices of the male sex, and 
because she dips her pen only in blood, — therefore is it 
that in the eyes of the unseen spirit of the world our 
annals appear doubtless far more beautiful and noble than 
in our own. 


THE GRANDEUR OF MAN IN HIS LITTLENESS. 


Man upon this earth would be vanity and hollowness, 
dust and ashes, vapor and a bubble, — were it not that he 
felt himself to be so. That it is possible for him to harbor 
such a feeling, — this, by implying a comparison of him- 
self with something higher in himself, this is it which 
makes him the immortal creature that he is. 


NIGHT. 


The earth is every day overspread with the veil of 
night for the same reason as the cages of birds are dark- 
ened — viz. that we may the more readily apprehend the 
higher harmonies of thought in the hush and quiet of 
darkness. Thoughts, which day turns into smoke and 
mist, stand about us in the night as lights and flames: 
even as the column which fluctuates above the crater of 
Vesuvius, in the daytime appears a pillar of cloud, but 
by night a pillar of fire. 
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THE STARS. 


Look up, and behold the eternal fields of light that lie 
round about the throne of God. Had no star ever ap- 
peared in the heavens, to man there would have been no 
heavens; and he would have laid himself down to his 
last sleep, in a spirit of anguish, as upon a gloomy earth 
vaulted over by a material arch — solid and impervious. 


MARTYRDOM. 


To die for truth—is not to die for one’s country, but 
to die for the world. Truth, like the Venus det Medici, 
will pass down in thirty fragments to posterity: but pos- 
terity will collect and recompose them into a goddess. 
Then also thy temple, oh eternal Truth! that now stands 
half below the earth — made hollow by the sepulchres of 
its witnesses, will raise itself in the total majesty of its 
proportions; and will stand in monumental granite ; and 
every pillar, on which it rests, will be fixed in the grave 
of a martyr. 


THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. 


Why is it that the most fervent love becomes more 
fervent by brief interruption and reconciliation? and why 
must a storm agitate our affections before they can raise 
the highest rainbow of peace? Ah! for this reason it is 
— because all passions feel their object to be as eternal as 
themselves, and no love can admit the feeling that the 
beloved object should die, And under this feeling of im- 
perishableness it is that we hard fields of ice shock toge- 
ther so harshly, whilst all the while under the sunbeams 
of a little space of seventy years we are rapidly dissoly- 
ing. 

VOL. I. 14 
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DREAMING. 


But for dreams, that lay Mosaic worlds tesselated with 
flowers and jewels before the blind sleeper, and surround 
the recumbent living with the figures of the dead in the 
upright attitude of life, the time would be too long before 
we are allowed to rejoin our brothers, parents, friends: 
every year we should become more and more painfully 
sensible of the desolation made around us by death, if 
sleep — the ante-chamber of the grave — were not hung 
by dreams with the busts of those who live in the other 
world. 


TWO DIVISIONS OF PHILOSOPHIC MINDS. 


There are two very different classes of philosophical ~ 
heads — which, since Kant has introduced into philosophy 
the idea of positive and negative quantities, I shall wil- 
lingly classify by means of that distinction. The positive 
intellect is, like the poet, in conjunction with the outer 
world, the father of an inner world; and, like the poet 
also, holds up a transforming mirror in which the entan- 
gled and distorted members as they are seen in our actual 
experience enter into new combinations which compose 
a fair and luminous world: the hypothesis of Idealism 
(i. e. the Fichtéan system) the Monads and the Pre- 
established Harmony of Leibnitz — and Spinozism are all 
births of a genial moment, and not the wooden carving of 
logical toil. Such men therefore as Leibnitz, Plato, Her- 
der, &c. I call positive intellects; because they seek and 
yield the positive ; and because their inner world, having 
raised itself higher out of the water than in others, thereby 
overlooks a larger prospect of islands and continents. A 
negative head, on the other hand, discovers by its acute- 
ness — not any positive truths but the negative truths (7. e. 
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the errors) of other people. Such an intellect, as for 
example Bayle, one of the greatest of that class, — ap- 
praises the funds of others, rather than brings any fresh 
funds of his own. In lieu of the obscure ideas which he 
finds he gives us clear ones: but in this there is no posi- 
tive accession to our knowledge; for all, that the clear 
idea contains in development, exists already by implication 
in the obscure idea. Negative intellects of every age are 
unanimous in their abhorrence of everything positive. 
Impulse, feeling, instinct — everything in short which is 
incomprehensible, they can endure just once —that is, 
at the summit of their chain of arguments as a sort of 
hook on which they may hang them,— but never after- 
wards. 


DIGNITY OF MAN IN SELF-SACRIFICE. 


That, for which man offers up his blood or his property, 
must be more valuable than they. A good man does not 
fight with half the courage for his own life that he shows 
in the protection of another’s. The mother, who will 
hazard nothing for herself, will hazard all in defence of 
her child: —in short, only for the nobility within us — 
only for virtue, will man open his veins and offer up 
his spirit: but this nobility — this virtue — presents differ- 
ent phases: with the Christian martyr it is faith; with the 
savage it is honor; with the republican it is liberty. 


FANCY. 


Fancy can lay only the past and the future under her 
copying paper; and every actual presence of the object 
sets limits to her power: just as water distilled from roses, 
according to the old naturalists, lost its power exactly at 
the periodical blooming of the rose. 
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The older—the more tranquil—and pious a man is, 
so much the more holy does he esteem all that is innate, 
that is, feeling and power: whereas in the estimate of the 
multitude whatsoever is self-acquired, the ability of prac- 
tice and science in general has an undue pre-eminence ; 
for the latter is universally appreciated and therefore even 
by those who have it not, but the former not at all. In 
the twilight and the moonshine the fixed stars, which are 
suns, retire and veil themselves in obscurity; whilst the 
planets, which are simply earths, preserve their borrowed 
light unobscured. The elder races of men, amongst 
whom man was more though he had not yet become so 
much, had a childlike feeling of sympathy with all the. 
gifts of the Infinite —for example, with strength — beauty 
—and good fortune; and even the involuntary had a 
sanctity in their eyes, and was to them a prophecy and a 
revelation: hence the value they ascribed, and the art of 
interpretation they applied, to the speeches of children — 
of madmen-—- of drunkards——and of dreamers. 


As the blind man knows not light, and through that 
ignorance also of necessity knows not -darkness,—so 
likewise, but for disinterestedness we should know nothing 
of selfishness, but for slavery nothing of freedom: there 
are perhaps in this world many things which remain 
obscure to us for want of alternating with their opposites. 


Derham remarks in his Physico-theology that the deaf 
hear best in the midst of noise, as for instance during the 
ringing of bells, &c. This must be the reason, | sup- 
pose, that the thundering of drums, cannons, &c. accom- 
pany the entrance into cities of princes and ministers, 
who are generally rather deaf, in order that they may the 
better hear the petitions and complaints of the people. 


NOTE S.. 


Nore 1. Page 180. 


Tue Critik der Reinen Vernunft was published about five years 
before the French Revolution, but lay unnoticed in the publisher’s 
warehouse for four or five years. 


Note 2. Page 184. 

‘ Interpenetration : ’— this word is from the mint of Mr. Coleridge : 
and, as it seems to mea very ‘laudable’ word (as surgeons say of 
pus) I mean to patronize it; and beg to recommend it to my friends 
and the public in general. By the way, the public, of whose stu- 
pidity I have often reason to complain, does not seem to understand 
it :—the prefix inter has the force of the French entre, in such 
words as s’entrelacer : reciprocal penetration is the meaning: as if a 
black color should enter a crimson one, yet not keep itself distinct; ” 
but, being in turn pervaded by the crimson, each should diffuse 
itself through the other. 


Nore 3. Page 186. 
© And panting Time toil’d after him in vain.’ 


So that, according to the Doctor, Shakspeare performed a match 
against Time; and, being backed by Nature, it seems he won it. 


Note 4. Page 185. 


Of which the most tremendous case I haye met with was this; 
and, as I greatly desire to believe so good a story, I should be more 
easy in mind if I knew that anybody else had ever believed it. In 
the year 1818, an Irishman, and a great lover of whiskey, persisted 
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obstinately, though often warned of his error, in attemping to blow 
out a candle: the candle, however, blew out the Irishman: and the . 
following result was sworn to before the coroner. The Irishman 
shot off like a Congreve rocket, passed with the velocity of a twenty- 
four-pounder through I know not how many stories, ascended to the 
‘highest heaven of invention,’ viz.— to the garrets, where slept a 
tailor and his wife. Feather beds, which stop cannon-balls, gave 
way before the Irishman’s skull : he passed like a gimblet through 
two mattresses, a feather bed, &c., and stood grinning at the tailor 
and his wife, without his legs, however, which he had left behind 
him in the second floor. 


i] 


Nore 5. Page 187. 


‘ Proceeded to roast him, —yes: but did he roast him?’ Really 
Ican’t say. Some people like their mutton underdone; and Lord 
might like his man underdone. All I know of the sequel is, 
that the sun expressed no horror at this Thyestean cookery, which 
might be because he had set two hours before: but the Sun news- 
paper did, when it rose some nights after (as it always does) at six 
o’clock in the evening. 


Nore 6. Page 189. 


Inquiry, &c. p. 279. 


Note 7. Page 190. 


Goethe has lately (Morphologie, p. 108. Zweyter heft) recurred 
to his conversations with Schiller, in a way which places himself in 
rather an unfavorable contrast. 


Nore 8. Page 202. 


On this antique mode of symbolizing the mysterious Nature which 
is at the heart of all things and connects all things into one whole, 
possibly the reader may feel not unwilling to concur with Kant’s 
remark at p. 197, of his Criti der Urtheilskraft: ‘ Perhaps in all 
human composition there is no passage of greater sublimity, nor 
amongst all sublime thoughts any which has been more sublimely 
expressed, than that which occurs in the inscription upon the temple 
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of Isis, (the Great Mother — Nature): I am whatsoever is — whatso- 
ever has been — whatsoever shall be: and the veil which is over my 
countenance, no mortal hand has ever raised.’ 


Nore 9. Page 203. 


Some class of ephemeral insects are born about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and die before midnight—-supposing them to live to 
old age. 


Nore 10. Page 204. 


If the dew is evaporated immediately upon the sunrising, rain 
and storm follow in the afternoon; but, if it stays and glitters for a 
long-time after sunrise, the day continues fair. 


Nore 11. Page 206. 


‘ Market-lookers’ is a provincial term (I know not whether used 
in London) for the public officers who examine the quality of the 
provisions exposed for sale. By this town I suppose John Paul to 
mean Bayreuth — the place of his residence. 
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LESSING. 


For the last twenty years, or perhaps we may say from 
the beginning of the present. century, there has been a 
growing interest amongst us in the German literature. 
This interest has followed a direction, which upon the 
whole cannot be regarded as happy, having settled almost 
exclusively on the Poets, in whom, as a class, it may be 
boldly said that the originality and the strength of the 
German mind are not revealed. For these we must look 
to the Prose Authors, who in general have neither written 
under the constraint of foreign models, nor sought to man- 
ifest their emancipation from that constraint by the mon- 
strous, or the blank affectations of caprice. 

From the German Prose writers, therefore, of the clas- 
sical rank, I purpose to present the English reader with a 
series of specimens ; in selecting which [ shall guide my- 
self by this law, that on the one band they shall be fitted 
for a general, and not a merely German interest ; and, on 
the other hand, that they shall express the characteristic 
power of the author. I begin with Lessing, as the restorer 
and modern father of the German literature. 

Lessing was born in January 1729, and died in February 
1781. He may be said, therefore, to have begun his 
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career precisely at the middle of the last century. At. 
this time the German literature was sunk in meanness and 
barbarism. Leibnitz, who might have exalted the national 
mind, had been dead little more than forty years: but he 
had no right to expect any peculiar influence over the 
German intellect, not having written at all in the German 
language ; and Wolff, who had, was too much of a merely 
scholastic writer, and had besides too little that was proper- 
ly his own, except his systematic method, to impress any 
deep sense of excellence, strictly national, upon the popu- 
lar mind. Wanting all domestic models, and having no 
excitement from the events of that age, or the encourage- 
ment of the native princes, the German literature had 
fallen into a state of pitiable torpor, and exhibited, in the 
hands of Gottsched and his followers, a base travesty of 
Parisian levity, from which all spirit had evaporated, and 
alloyed, in its transfusion, with the quintessence of Ger- 
man coarseness. Against the French influence some stand 
had been made by Bodmer, but with little effect that could 
have reached a second generation. The intention was 
praiseworthy ; but there was in Bodmer and his immediate 
party a radical want of original power. 

Such was the inheritance to which Lessing succeeded. 
And, though it is difficult in any great intellectual revolu- 
tion to measure the ratio of each individual contribution, 
still there can be no hesitation in ascribing to Lessing per- 
sonally by far the largest share in awakening the frozen 
activities of the German mind; both because this effect 
followed so immediately in the wake of his earliest exer- 
tions, and because the direction which he impressed upon 
those exertions, was @ priori so well adapted to that effect. 
What he did, was to apply philosophy — by which I would 
be understood to mean, in a large sense, the science of 
grounds and principles —to literature and the fine arts - 
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an idea which expresses accurately what the Grecians 
meant by criticism. Lessing, who had in all things a 
Grecian eye, here also realized the Grecian ideal. He 
became the founder of criticism for Germany ; and by 
the very idea of criticism, under this extension of it, he 
secured the combined advantages of a popular and a scien- 
tific interest. The English reader will make a tolerably 
just estimate of Lessing’s rank in German literature, if 
he classes him, as to degree of influence, with Dr. 
Johnson. Lessing and Dr. Johnson presided over the 
literature of their several countries precisely at the same 
period; and it is a remarkable proof, by the way, of 
the imperfect literary organization of Europe at that 
time, that neither ever heard of the other. In the kind 
of their influence, there was, however, little resemblance 
between the two, as indeed there was little in common 
between them as to the composition of their minds or 
their attainments, more than that both were well-built 
scholars, and both excelled in the application of a vigor- 
ous logic — Lessing to art, Dr. Johnson to the opinions 
or prejudices of life, and both of them to literature. 
A more accurate parallel as to the kind of his preten- 
sions, lies between Lessing and Lord Shaftesbury. Each 
had the same sensibility to the excellences of art, and 
applied it especially to the antique; insomuch, that he 
who reads Lord Shaftesbury’s Judgment of Hercules, 
might suppose himself to be reading the Laocoon of 
Lessing; and not there only, but scattered over the 
works of Lord Shaftesbury, are many just views, or 
undeveloped glimpses of truth, on the principles of art. 
Both had a strong bias to scepticism, which to Lessing, 
who fell upon times when a general ferment of opin- 
ions began to unsettle the human mind — and amongst 
a people who are always indulgent to that sort of license, 
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— had no bad consequence ;_ but which for Lord Shaftes-. 
bury, at home at least, has gradually had the effect of de- 
grading him below the rank which he once held, and ought 
still to hold, in the literature of the country. Both were 
elegant writers, with a high standard of excellence in the 
art of composition, and careful that their own style should 
be wrought up to that ideal. In one point the parallel 
might be expected to fail. The age of Lord Shaftesbury 
was not the age of learning in his rank. Latin, as we 
know from Bishop Burnet and others, was then thought 
sufficient for the aristocracy of England; but Lord © 
Shaftesbury had been educated in the house of his grand- 
father, the Chancellor, and had been taught both Greek 
and Latin by a peculiar method, which gave him an un- 
usual command of both literatures. Either this accom- 
plishment, however, from the pleasurable sense of power 
which it gave, or else the original constitution of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s mind, had one unfortunate result for the 
comprehensiveness of his taste, by carrying it too exclu- 
sively to the classical models of antiquity. There exists 
passages in his writings, which show that Milton and 
even Shakspeare, by mere blank power of passion, or 
absolute weight of thought, had sometimes commanded 
him into sympathy; but he revolted from the form in 
which their conceptions were clothed. No one had ever 
suggested in that day, that the modern or Christian 
poetry, and the poetry of the antique, had each its sep- 
arate law ‘and character. Hither, tried by the standard 
of the other, of necessity appeared to be imperfect; and 
as Lord Shaftesbury thought it a matter of course to 
try the modern by the ancient, he became unjust! ina 
puerile degree to the magnificent literature of his own 
country. He was in fact what in German is called 
einseitig, or one-sided, right in one aspect — but, from 
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the limitation of his view, wrong in every other. Here 
is a second ground of this noble author’s present unpopu- 
larity ; his own injustice to others, has recoiled in the 
_ same shape upon himself. Far different in this respect 
from Lord Shaftesbury’s, wiser and more comprehen- 
sive, was the taste of Lessing; and here the parallel 
between them fails. Yet Lessing might have had some 
color of reason for despising modern literature ; that of his 
own country, at the time when he commenced his career, 
presented little but ruins from a forgotten age, and rubbish 
- from his own; and as to the French, in that department 
of it which is made the national glory, Lessing hated it, 
* with an intolerant scorn ;’ and ‘it was his great right to 
do so;’ for, precisely in that department, it raised itself 
into hostility with all other modern literature, and into 
presumptuous rivalry with the Grecian; and these were 
pretensions, of which nobody knew the hollowness? so en- 
tirely as Lessing. But with all this undeniable food for 
his satirical humor, a humor, by the way, which he had in 
common with Lord Shaftesbury, Lessing was too noble 
himself to refuse his sympathy to the really noble, in 
‘whatsoever form embodied. His acquaintance with the 
European literature was extensive ; and this had taught 
him, that whilst one literature (as the French) might, 
under a poor outside mimicry of the antique, conceal the 
deadliest hostility to its vital purposes, another (as the 
English) might virtually coincide with it in the supreme 
principles of nature, to which both appeal, though pur- 
suing its common end under a different law of art. The 
English and the Grecian theatre differ as species and spe- 
cies in nature —the French and the Grecian as a true and 
a monstrous birth in the same species. 

From this mention of the English theatre, it will be 
inferred that Lessing had paid some attention to our litera- 
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ture. He had; nor was there anything valuable in Euro-. 
pean literature to which he had not. In fact, his reading 
was too extensive; since in some degree, as he himself 
complains in one of his letters, it had hurt the spring and 
elasticity of his thoughts. Frederick Schlegel, in the in- 
troduction which he has prefixed to a little selection, in 
three volumes, from the works of Lessing, [ Lessings Geist 
aus seinen Schriften,] on this subject, gives us a slight 
sketch of his studies, which, as it illustrates one or two 
other particulars insisted on in the comparison between 
him and Lord Shaftesbury, I shall here extract. 

‘Through all the periods of Lessing’s life, we have 
occasion to notice in him the spirit of a Polyhistor, and a 
lively curiosity about everything possessing, in the re- 
motest way, any relation to literature, though it were but 
in that class of subjects which are interesting to the regular 
literator, or black-letter bibliomane, simply because they 
once have been interesting. We notice also with pleasure, 
the traces which are now and then apparent of the pecu- 
liar and anxious attention which he paid to the German 
language, and an intimacy with its ancient monuments, 
which even now is rare, and in those days was much 
rarer. At an early stage of his career, he had written a 
large commentary on the Heldenbuck, which, it is greatly 
to be lamented, has been lost; and later in life, and under 
the pressure of very different engagements, the epic ro- 
mances of the Saint Graal, and of the Round Table, fur- 
nished him with favorite subjects of research. In short, 
the mind of Lessing was not cribbed and cabined within 
the narrow sphere of others amongst the learned, who are 
critics only in Latin and Greek, but in every other litera- 
ture wholly at a loss. Lessing, on the contrary, handled 
every subject in a critical spirit — philosophy and theology 
not less than poetry and antiquities. Classical themes he 
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treated with the popular grace and elegance which are 
usually restricted to discussions about the modern litera- 
ture; and that again he examined with a rigor and pre- 
cision which formerly were deemed unnecessary, except 
in the investigation of the antique. He studied, as | have 
said, the old domestic literature, and yet was sufficiently 
acquainted with the foreign literature of later growth — 
the English, for instance, up to the period of the French 
school, and next to that the Italian and Spanish — to 
point out the path accurately into which a student should 
strike, and to direct the choice of his studies. Com- 
prehensive, however, as was the range of his research, 
the criticism which he built upon it is thoroughly popular 
in its style, and universally applicable. When a philolo- 
gist of prodigious compass, like Sir William Jones, pur- 
sues the web of languages through the chain of their 
affinities up to their orgin,—when a Wolff, (Schlegel 
means Wolff the commentator on Homer, &c.) through 
the labyrinth of prejudice, doubt, and misconstruction of 
facts obscured or overcharged, and the disguises or abso- 
lute falsifications of time, clears his road to the source 
and true genesis of the oldest monument of Grecian art — 
in the nature of things it is impossible that more than a 
few can take part in such investigations. Nor is it neces- 
sary there should. Enough if every age produce two or 
three critics of this esoteric class, with here and there a 
reader to understand them. But the more popular spirit 
of Lessing’s criticisms finds its proper field within the circle 
of the universally intelligible ; a spirit of investigation so 
free and liberal, everywhere struggling after just ideas of 
art, everywhere rigorous and uncompromising, yet at the 
same time so ductile and quick in sympathy, ought to be 
diffused over the whole surface of literature; for litera. 
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ture presents nothing so great, nor anything so apparently 
trivial, to which it is not applicable. 

‘For Germany, above all, this were devoutly to be 
wished. We are a learned people — that praise is denied 
us by nobody —and if we neglect to lay a foundation for 
our literature — a literature as yet but in expectancy and 
reversion, — by the substratum of a learned spirit of criti- 
cism, on the model of Lessing’s, it will not be long, I fear, 
before we shall lose the small stock of what is excellent 
that we have hitherto accumulated.’ 


I have fixed upon the Laocoon as the best fitted for my 
purpose, of any’specimen that could have been chosen 
from the voluminous works of Lessing. It is perhaps the 
most characteristic of his mind; and it has this advantage 
for the general reader, that whilst the subject is one of 
popular interest, no great demand is made upon him for 
continuous attention, — every section, though connected 
with the rest, being tolerably complete in itself, and sepa- 
rately intelligible. By the quality also of its arguments, 
and of the principles unfolded, the Laocoon is sufficiently 
fitted for popularity; for whilst they are all strikingly 
acute, they presume no previous knowledge in the reader . 
of the kind which he is there seeking. In the works of 
Lessing, as a whole, there is one defect which has often 
been complained of, viz. that his philosophy is frag- 
mentary — too much restrained to particular applications 
—and incapable of combination, or perfect synthesis ; 
another feature, by the way, in Lessing which connects 
him with Lord Shaftesbury; for his philosophy also is 
scattered and disjointed, — delivered by fits and starts, — 
and with many a vast hiatus. Both of them, in fact, had 
a leaning to a sceptical (that is, a negative) philosophy, 
rather than a positive philosophy of construction. Mean- 
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time, this particular defect is Jess felt in the Laocoon 
than elsewhere ; and for this reason ;— Schlegel has re- 
marked, (or rather Kant, for it is his remark originally,) 
that merely to clear up the boundaries of the different 
“species, which might seem a negative service, yields the 
greatest positive uses for the development of each species 
in its whole individualities. Now this is done in the Lao- 
coon; and it will be shown in the notes, that some errors 
which have arisen in England, would at once have been 
forestalled by the principles of this essay. 


Laocoon.— An Essay on the Fine Arts, and their Limits. 
From the German of Lessing. With Notes by the 
Translator. 

SECTION I. 


Waat is the most prominent characteristic of the Gre- 
cian masterpieces in painting and in sculpture ? 

It will be found, according to Winkelmann, in majestic 
composure of attitude and expression. ‘ As the ocean,’ 
says he, ‘in its lower strata remains for ever at rest, let its 
surface be as agitated as it may, even so the expression 
in the figures of the Greeks, under the uttermost tumult of 
passion, indicates a profound tranquillity of soul. Such a 
tranquillity is shadowed forth in the face of the Laocoon 
though in extremities of suffering. And not merely in the 
face. Every muscle is instinct with anguish ; torture is 
made palpable to the spectator in the dire contractions be- 
low the bust; yet this suffering does not express itself by 
any frenzy in the countenance, or distraction in the atti- 
tude. No hideous shriek is uttered, as in the poetic 
Laocoon of Virgil; the opening of the mouth is not enough 
to allow of this, nor in fact of any louder voice, as Sadolet 
notices, than the stifled sigh of anguish. Through the 
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whole structure of the figure bodily pain and grandeur of | 
soul are distributed in equal measure, and are balanced 
into a noble antagonism with each other. Laocoon suf- 
férs, but he suffers like the Philoctetes of Sophocles. His 
misery pierces our hearts; but the presiding sentiment 
after all is a wish that we could support the situation of so 
miserable a being with the fortitude of so noble a one.’ 

This remark of Winkelmann’s, as to the fundamental 
part of it, that the suffering does not impress itself on the 
face of Laocoon, with that frantic agitation which might 
have been looked for from its violence, is perfectly just. 
And it is indisputable, that in this very point, in which a 
half-judge would pronounce the artist to have fallen below 
nature, and to have missed the true pathos of bodily pain, 
lies in fact the triumph of his wisdom. Thus far | assent: 
and it is simply as to the grounds which Winkelmann 
assigns for this wisdom of the artist, and as to the univer- 
sality of the rule which he would derive from these 
grounds, that I venture to disagree with him. Undoubt- 
edly I was staggered at first by the oblique..censure of 
Virgil, and by the comparison with Philoctetes. From 
this point I will start, and will deliver my thoughts in the 
order of their actual development. 


SECTION II. 


‘ Laocoon suffers ; but he suffers like the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles.’ And how is that? Strange that the charac- 
ter of his suffering should have impressed us so differently. 
The complaints, outcries, and savage execration with 
which the torments of Philoctetes had filled the camp and 
disturbed the sanctity of the sacrifices, rang with no less 
hideous clamor through the desert island ; and these, in- 
deed, it was that had banished him to that solitude. Dread 
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accents of rage, of anguish, of despair! which the Athe- 
nian theatre re-echoed in the mimic representation of the 
poet. It has been remarked that the third act of this 
drama is shorter than the rest. And why? Because, say 
the critics, little stress was laid by the ancients upon the 
equalization of the acts. This I admit: but I should pre- 
fer any other instance in support of it to the one before us. 
For the truth is, that the interrupted expressions of pain in 
this act of the Philoctetes, the abrupt ejaculation of é, 2, 
@ wor, wor, &rater, &c. with which it is crowded, must have 
demanded in the stage declamation, a prolonged volume 
of emphasis and of cadences very different from those 
which belong to continuous recitation: and hence, when 
represented, doubtless this act would fill as long a space of 
time as the rest. Measured by the eye upon paper it has 
a shortness, which it could not have had to an audience. 

Crying is the natural expression of bodily pain. The 
Homeric warriors, gods or men, fell to the ground when 
wounded, not seldom with loud outeries. Venus, on find- 
ing her skin raised by the point of a spear, utters a loud 
shriek : and that this is not meant by the poet as any ex- 
pression of the effeminacy appropriate to her in the char- 
acter of goddess of pleasure, but as the universal tribute to 
the claims of suffering nature, appears from this —that the 
iron-hearted Mars, when pierced by the lance of Diomed, 
shrieks as hideously as ten thousand men in distraction, so 
that both armies are thrown into consternation. 

Much as Homer may otherwise have exalted the heroic 
standard, yet invariably in cases of bodily pain, or of in- 
sulted honor, when the question is about the expression of 
these feelings — whether by crying, by tears, or by abusive 
words, his heroes remained faithful to their merely human 
nature. In their actions they are beings of a higher order; 
in their feelings very men. We? Europeans, I am well 
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aware, with our modern refinement and decorum, are bet- 
ter skilled in the government of our eyes and our tongue. 
Passive courage has with us displaced the courage of 
action, which characterized the raw ages of the early 
world. And this distinction we inherit even from our rude 
ancestors. Obstinately to dissemble pain and to stifle its 
expression — to face the stroke of death with steadfast 
eye — to expire laughing amidst the pangs of adders’ poi- 
son, and to disdain all lamentations for the loss of the 
dearest friend,— these are the characteristics of the old 
Northern heroism. 

Not so with the Grecian! He gave a loose to the ex- 
pression of his pain or his grief, and felt ashamed for 
none of his human infirmities; with this one restriction, 
however, that they were never allowed to interfere with 
him in the path of honor, or in the fulfilment of his duties. 
A triumph over his nature, for which he was indebted 
entirely to moral principle; whereas in the barbarian, it 
arose from the mere callousness of uncultivated sensibili- 
ty. On this subject there is a characteristic trait in a 
passage of the Iliad, which I am surprised that the critics 
have overlooked. The hostile armies, having agreed to 
an armistice, are occupied in burning their dead; a ceére- 
mony which, on both sides, is conducted not without tears. 
Priam, however, forbids his Trojans to weep. Now, why 
is it that Agamemnon does not issue a similar order to the 
Greeks? The poet would here intimate to us that it is 
only the cultivated Greek that can reconcile the martial 
character with the tenderness of grief; whereas the uncul- 
tured Trojan, to attain the distinctions of a warrior, must 
first of ali stifle his human affection. 

It is remarkable, that amongst the few tragedies which 
have come down to us from the Grecian theatre, there are 
two 4 which found no smalt part of the distress upon the 
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bodily sufferings of the hero; the Philoctetes already 
noticed, and the Dying Hercules: him also (in his Tra- 
chiniz) Sophocles represents as weeping, wailing, and 
shrieking. There is even a Laocoon amongst the lost 
tragedies of Sophocles ; and, though it is impossible from 
the slight notices of this drama in the old literators, to 
come*to any conclusion ‘about the way in which it was 
treated, still I am persuaded that Laocoon cannot have 
been portrayed as more stoical than Hercules or Philoc- 
tetes. Stoicism in every form ig undramatic: and our 
sympathy with suffering is always commensurate with the 
expression of it in the object of the interest. 

And now comes my inference. If it be true that audi- 
ble crying and shrieking, as an expression of bodily pain, 
is not incompatible (on the ancient Greek notion) with 
grandeur of soul,—2in that case, Winkelmann cannot 
possibly be right in supposing such a grandeur in the 
sculptor’s conception of the Laocoon to have stood in the 
way of the natural expression of the agony which invests 
the situation; and we are now to seek for some other 
reason why, in this instance, he has departed from his 
rival the poet, who has not scrupled deliberately to ex- 
press this trait of the situation. 


SECTION III. 


There is a story which ascribes to the passion of love 
the first essays in the fine arts: this story, no matter 
whether a fable or a genuine tradition, is so far true ina 
philosophic sense, that undoubtedly this passion was the 
presiding influence under which the great masters com- 
posed, and which, in respect to the art of painting in 
particular, dictated the Grecian theory of its purpose and 
limits. For the wise Greek confined it within the narrow- 
est bounds, and refused to paint anything but the Beauti- 
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ful ; and not that even when it belonged to a lower order; . 
beauty, less than absolute, never except by accident fur- 
nished an object to the Grecian artist ; at most, it might 
furnish him a casual study, or an amusement. It was the 
ambition of the \Grecian painter that his works should 
enchant by the mere perfection of the object which they 
presented apart from his own workmanship ; and his pride 
was too elevated to stoop to gratify the humble taste for 
a likeness skilfully caught, or to draw attention to himself 
by the sense of difficulty overcome. 

‘Who would choose to paint thee,’ says an old epi- 
grammatist, addressing a very deformed man;—‘ who 
would choose to paint thee, whom no man would choose 
to look at?’ But many a modern artist would say —‘ No 
matter how deformed you may be, I will paint you. 
Grant that no man would willingly look at you, — what 
of that?) Every man will gladly look at my picture, 
not indeed as exhibiting your person, but as exhibiting 
my art in reflecting so faithful an image of an object so 
disgusting.’ 

Meantime it cannot be denied, that this propensity to 
an ostentatious display of address and sleight of hand, 
unennobled by any value in the object, has too deep a 
foundation in our nature to remain wholly inert under 
any condition of the -public taste; and accordingly, even 
Greece produced her Pauson, who exercised his art ex- 
clusively upon the defects of the human form, through 
all its varieties of disproportion or distortion; and her 
Pyreicus, who painted such subjects as the ass, the whole 
_ tribe of culinary vegetables, dirty work-shops, &c., with 
all the zeal of a Flemish artist. But these painters suf- 
fered the penalty due to this degradation of their art — 


the first in squalid poverty, and both in the public dis- 
respect. 
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Even the civil power itself was thought in Greece to 
be not unworthily employed in confining the artist within 
his proper sphere; and a Theban law, as is well known, 
punished the representation of deformity. We laugh 
when we hear of this ; but we laugh unwisely. Undoubt- 
edly, the Jaws have no pretensions to any control over 
the motions of science ; for the object of science is truth; 
and that is indispensable.5 But the object of the fine 
arts is pleasure, which is not indispensable. And there- 
fore it must depend altogether upon the pleasure of the 
lawgiver, to determine what kind of pleasure shall be 
allowed —and of each several kind what proportion. 
That class of the arts, in particular, which deals with 
forms, besides its inevitable influences upon the national 
character, is capable of leading to one result, which 
demands the special regard of the laws. The female 
imagination, impressed by the daily spectacle of grace 
and power displayed in the ideal beauty of pictures and 
statues, would gradually exalt the standard of the national 
form. Whereas with us moderns, the maternal imagina- 
tion seems never to receive any effectual impressions but 
in the direction of the monstrous. 

And hence I derive a notion which enables me to de- 
tect a latent truth in some old stories which have hitherto 
passed for fables, Six ladies of antiquity, viz., the mothers 
of Aristomenes, of Aristodamas, of Alexander the Great, 
of Scipio, of Augustus, and the Emperor Galerius, all had 
the same dream during pregnancy, the main circumstance 
of which was that they had an adulterous commerce with 
a serpent. Now, undoubtedly, there must have been 
some reason why the fancy in these cases had uniformly 
settled upon a serpent; and I explain it thus: The ser- 
pent was a sympol of divinity; and the beautiful statues 
or pictures of a Bacchus, an Apollo, a Mercury, a Her- 
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cules, were rarely without this symbol. And thus it | 
naturally happened, that the fancy of these ladies having 
banqueted-in the daytime on the marvellous perfections 
of the youthful god, reproduced in the confusion of 
dreams this symbolic image as an associated circum- 
stance. 

But this by the way. What I wished to insist on is — 
that amongst the ancients beauty was the presiding law 
of those arts which are occupied with form. And this 
once established, it follows, that to the supreme object of 
beauty, every collateral object in these arts must be sac- 
rificed at once where it cannot be brought into recon- 
ciliation, and must, in any case, be subordinated. 

Let me pause a moment to explain myself. There are 
certain modes of passion, and degrees of passion, which 
cannot express themselves on the countenance but by 
hideously disfiguring it, and which throw the whole person 
into such constrained attitudes, that all the beautiful lines 
which define its outline in a state of repose, utterly vanish. 
Now, from these passions the ancient artists either ab- 
stained altogether, or depressed them to a lower key, in 
which they might be so modulated as not to disturb the 
general beauty. Frenzy and despair, for instance, were 
not allowed to disfigure their pure creations. Anger they 
lowered into severity. By the poet, indeed, Jupiter might 
be exhibited in wrath and launching the thunderbolt; but 
the artist tranquillized this stormy passion into a majestic 
austerity. Anguish, in like manner, was tempered into 
sorrow. 

But suppose such temperaments to be impracticable from 
the circumstances, how did the artist deliver himself from 
his embarrassment so as to express a due submission to 
the general law of his art (that is to say, the beautiful,) 
and yet at the same time to meet the necessities of the 
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particular case? We have a lesson upon this point from 
eTimanthes. He, in his celebrated picture of the Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, had depicted the several bystanders, each 
with his appropriate expression of sympathy through the 
whole scale of grief; but, coming at last to the father, 
whose features should naturally have exhibited the passion 
in its extremity, what did he do? He threw a veil over 
his face. The story is well known; and many fine things 
have been said upon it. One critic thinks that the painter 
had exhausted his whole physiognomy of woe, and: de- 
spaired of throwing a crowning expression into the coun- 
tenance of the father. This solution is founded therefore 
on the number of the bystanders, and the consequent 
extent of the scale. But another is of opinion, that, apart 
from that consideration, and supposing no comparison at 
all, paternal grief is absolutely and per se inexpressible ; 
and that this is what the painter designed to intimate. 
For my part, I see no such thing: I do not admit the inex- 
pressibility of paternal grief, neither in its degree, (accord- 
ing to the first opinion) nor in its kind (according to the 
second.) I deny the supposed impossibility of adequately 
representing it, whether it respects the aptitudes of the 
art to allow of this, or the resources of the artist for 
effecting it. So far from that, exactly as any passion 
grows intense, the traits of the countenance which corres- 
pond to it, will deepen in emphasis and characteristic 
meaning; and just in that degree will the artist find the 
deepest passion easiest to express. The true solution is, 
that Timanthes is here paying homage to the limits which 
the Graces had prescribed to his art. That grief, which 
belonged to Agamemnon as a father, could not (he was 
aware) express itself but by distortions of countenance 
that must be in the highest degree repulsive. Up to a 
certain point the expression could coexist with dignity and 
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beauty ; and so far he carried it. Beyond this the ex- 
pression became more shocking in proportion as it waSe 
true to nature. Wholly to have omitted the paternal grief, 
or to have depressed its tone, would have been the painter’s 
choice, had either been left free to him by the plan of 
his composition: not being so, what remained for him but 
to throw a veil over that which could not be expressed 
by the art of painting in consistency with its own end? 
In short, the veiling of Agamemnon is a sacrifice on the 
part of the painter to the principle of beauty ; and is not 
to be interpreted as a dexterous evasion of the difficulties 
of his art for the sake of achieving indirectly an expression 
beyond the powers of the art itself to have reached} but, 
on the contrary, as an example of submission to the pri- 
mary law of the art, which law is beauty. 

Now then let all this be applied to the Laocoon, and the 
reason which I am investigating will be apparent. The 
artist was straining after the highest possible beauty, which, 
however, could not be reconciled with the circumstances 
of bodily pain exhibited in any form of degrading violence. 
This therefore it became necessary to moderate ; shriek- 
ing was to be tamed into sighing; not, however, as though 
shrieking betrayed an ignoble soul, but because it con- 
vulsed and distorted the features. For conceive the mouth 
of the Laocoon to be opened so as to utter a shriek, and 
in a moment what a transfiguration! A countenance 
which bad commanded our sympathy by the union of 
beauty and suffering which it embodied, is suddenly be- 
come hateful to us from the disgust associated with the 
blank aspect of pain unexalted by some mode of bodily 
perfection in the sufferer. Indeed, setting aside the hid- 
eous distortion which it impresses on the other parts of 
the face, a wide opening of the mouth is in itself a blot 
upon the harmonies of a painting, and in sculpture is such 
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a descent into bathos as must always be in the last degree 
revolting. Accordingly, no artist, even in the decay of 
the arts, has ever figured the most uncultured of barba- 
rians, though in the moment of mortal panic, with the 
victor’s sword at his throat, as shrieking open-mouthed. 

Let me add, that this depression of extreme bodily 
anguish to a lower tone of feeling, is unquestionably coun- 
tenanced by several ancient works of art. The Hercules 
in the poisoned shirt, from the hand of an anonymous 
old master, was not modelled upon the Hercules of the 
Trachiniz ; he was exhibited rather in gloom than in dis- 
traction; whereas, in the drama of Sophocles, he utters 
shrieks so piercing, that they are reverberated from the 
Locrian rocks and the promontories of Euboa. The 
. Philoctetes also of Pythagoras Leontinus is described as 
communicating a sympathetic pain to the spectator; an 
effect which would assuredly have been defeated by the 
slightest trace of the horrific. 


SECTION IV. 


But Art, it will be said, in modern ages, has released 
itself from the narrow limits of the antique. Its imitations 
now are co-extensive with the sphere of visible nature, of 
which the Beautiful forms but a small part. Truth and 
Expression, it is alleged, now constitute its supreme law ; 
and as Nature is herself for ever sacrificing beauty to 
higher purposes, the artist also must now pursue it in sub- 
mission to what is become the general and determining 
principle of his art. Enough, that by Truth and Expres- 
sion the hideous of nature is transformed into the beautiful 
of art. 

Suppose now, that, leaving these notions for the present 
uncontested, we were to look out for some principle quite 
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independent of their truth and falsehood (which principle, | 
therefore, it is free for us to use without thereby begging 
the question), and suppose that, starting from this prin- 
ciple, we could derive from it the two following canons of 
judgment; viz. that in the teeth of those objections (no 
matter whether otherwise true or false) the artist is bound, 

First, to prescribe certain limits to himself in expressing 
passion; and thus to acknowledge some law paramount 
even to the expression. 

Secondly, never to select the expression from what may 
be called the acme or transcendent point of the action. 

I think then that such a principle, as we are in search 
of, will be found in one circumstance, to which the imita- 
tions of Art are necessarily tied by its more physical con- 
ditions — and that is its punctual restriction to a single. 
instant of time ; which restriction alone seems to me quite 
sufficient to yield us the two canons above-mentioned. 

Every process of Nature unfolds itself through a sue- 
cession of phenomena. Now, if it be granted of the artist 
generally, that of all this moving series he can arrest as it 
were but so much as fills one instant of time, and with re- 
gard to the painter in particular, that even this insulated 
moment he can exhibit only under one single aspect or 
phasis, — it then becomes evident that, in the selection of 
this single instant and of this single aspect, too much care 
cannot be taken that each shall be in the highest possible 
degree pregnant in its meaning; that is, shall yield the 
utmost range to the activities of the imagination. But in 
the whole evolution of a passion, there is no one stage 
which has less of this advantage than its highest. Beyond 
it there is nothing : and’to present the last extremity to the 
eye, is in effect to put fetters on the fancy, and by denying 
it all possibility of rising above the sensible impression of 
the picture or statue, to throw its activities forcibly upon 
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the weaker images which lie below that impression. Let 
Laocoon sigh, and the imagination may hear him shriek; 
but, if he shrieks, the imagination will not be able to ad- 
vance one step higher or lower without placing him ina 
more endurable, and therefore less interesting, situation. 
It must then represent him either in his earliest sigh, or 
resting from his agony in death. 

So much for the second canon. Next, as respects the 
other, since art confers upon the moment which it selects 
the steadfastness of eternity, it must never undertake to 
express anything which is essentially evanescent.6 All 
appearances in nature, which bear the character to our 
understanding, of sudden birth and sudden extinction, and 
which, by their very essence, are fluxionary, become un- 
natural when fixed and petrified, as it were, into the un- 
changing forms of art; and, no matter whether otherwise 
agreeable or terrific, inevitably become weaker and weaker 
in the impression the oftener they are contemplated. Pain, 
violent enough to extort shrieks, either soon remits, or else 
destroys the suffering subject. Here then is a reason why 
the sculptor could not have represented Laocoon as shriek- 
ing, even though it had been possible for him to do so, 
without disturbing the beauty, or though in his art it had 
been allowable to neglect it. 

This canon was understood and acted on by Timo- 
_machus, who, amongst the ancient painters, seems most to 
have delighted in subjects of intense passion. Two of his 
most celebrated pictures were the Ajax in Distraction, and 
the Medea. But, from the description which has come 
down to us of these pictures, it is evident that he has ad- 
mirably combined an attention to both the canons laid 
down; having selected that point of the action in each 
case which rather suggested than represented its crisis or 
extremity, and that particular form of expression for the 
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situation with which the sense of evanescence was not too 
powerfully connected, to make us revolt from the prolong- 
ation of it-by art. The Medea was exhibited, not in the 
very act of murdering her children, but a few moments 
before, whilst the struggle was yet fervent between mater- 
nal love and jealousy. The issue is foreseen ; already, by 
anticipation, we shudder at the image of the mother mas- 
tered by her murderous fury ; and our imagination trans- 
ports us far beyond any effect that could have been derived 
from the actual exhibition of this awful moment. And so 
little do we feel any offence at the eternity conferred by 
Art on the indecision of Medea, that on the contrary the 
mind submits to it-gladly, and with a wish that the conflict 
had in reality been eternal, or so long, however, that time 
might have been allowed for reflection, and for the victo- 
rious reflux of maternal tenderness. This treatment of the 
subject has obtained for Timomachus the warmest ap- 
plause, and a great pre-eminence over a brother painter, 
who had in these points departed from his discretion. 
This artist had been injudicious enough to exhibit Medea 
in the very transports of her murderous frenzy ; and thus 
upon a thing as fugitive as a delirious dream, had confer- 
red a monumental duration, which is shocking and revolt- 
ing tonature. A Greek poet, accordingly, when censuring 
his conduct in these particulars, with just feeling apostro- 
phizes the principal figure in this way —‘ Ha! Medea, is 
then thy thirst after thy children’s blood unquenchable ? 
Doth there rise up for ever another Jason and another 
Creusa, to sting thee into madness? If so,’ he adds, 
in indignation, ‘cursed be thou even in the painter’s 
mimicry.’ 

The management of the Ajax we may collect from the 
account of Philostratus. He was not represented in the 
height of his paroxysm, slaughtering the rams and the 
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he-goats which he mistakes for his enemies; but in the 
state of exhaustion which succeeded to these feats — re- 
visited by reason, and meditating self-destruction. And 
this in strict meaning és the distracted Ajax ; not that he is 
so now, but because we see his distraction expounded by its 
effects, and the enormity of it measured by the acuteness 
of his shame. The fury of the storm appears best after 
it is over, expressing itself by the wrecks and the ruins it 
had caused. 


SECTION V. 


I have argued that the sculptor, in setting limits to the 
expression of pain in the Laocoon, proceeded upon prin- 
ciple : On looking over the reasons by which this has been 
maintained, I find that they all resolve themselves into the 
peculiar constitution of his art, and its original and natural 
necessities. This being the case, it is scarcely possible 
that any one of these arguments should be applicable to 
the art of Poetry. 

Without stopping to examine how far the poet can suc- 
ceed in representing personal beauty, thus much is indis- 
putable —that, since the whole immeasurable field of 
perfection in every mode is open to his art, that particular 
manifestation, or (to speak learnedly) that incarnation of 
the perfect which is called Beauty, can never be more 
than one amongst many resources (and those the slightest) 
by which he has it in his power to engage our ‘interest for 
his characters. Least of all, is it necessary in any single 
irait of description, not expressly designed for the sight, 
that the poet should address himself to that sense. When 
Virgil’s Laocoon shrieks, who thinks of the wide opening 
of the mouth that takes place in that act, and of its ugli- 
ness? Enough that the expression, ‘Clamores horrendos 
ad sidera tollit, is a grand trait for the ear, be it what it 
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may for the sight. And he that looks for a beautiful: 
image in this place, has wholly missed the true effeet de- 
signed by-the poet. 

In the next place, nothing obliges the poet to concentrate 
his picture into one punctual instant of time. Any action 
whatsoever he is at liberty to take up from its origin, and 
to conduct it through every stage to the conclusion. Each 
one of these stages, which would cost the painter a sepa- 
rate picture, is dispatched by him in a single trait of de- 
scription ; and supposing this trait, separately considered, 
to be offensive — yet, by skilful position in respect to what 
precedes and follows, it may be so medicated (as it were) 
by the preparation of the one, and the reaction of the 
other, as to merge its peculiar and separate effect in the 
general impression. 

Virgil, therefore, may be justified for departing from the 
sculptor in his treatment of the Laocoon. But Virgil isa 
narrative poet; how far, then, will the benefit of his justi- 
fication extend to the dramatic poet? It is one thing to 
tell us of a shriek, and another thing actually to reproduce 
this shriek in a mimic representation: and possibly it may, 
be the duty of the Drama, as a sort of living art of Painting 
by means of actors, to bind itself more severely than other 
kinds of poetry to the laws of that art. In the representa- 
tion of the theatre it will be urged that we no longer fancy 
that we are seeing and hearing a shrieking Philoctetes ; 
we do actually see and hear him: and the nearer to the 
truth of nature that the mimetic art of the actor is in this 
instance carried, so much the more sensibly should our 
eyes and cars be offended ; for it is undeniable that they 
are so in the realities of nature, by all violent expressions 
of pain. Bodily pain above all is, in general, ill adapted 
to call forth the sympathy, which‘ is given to other modes 
of suffering. It presents to our imagination too little of 
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distinct features, for the mere sight of it to impress us with 
a proportionate feeling. Prima facie, therefore, it is not 
absolutely impossikle that Sophocles, in representing his 
suffering heroes as weeping and wailing, may have vio- 
lated a law of decorum, not arbitrary or fantastic, but 
grounded in the very nature of human emotions. The by- 
standers, it is clear, cannot possibly take as much interest 
in their sufferings as this clamorous uproar of ejaculation 
seems to call for. They will, therefore, appear to us, the 
spectators, comparatively cold: and yet, we cannot possi- 
bly regard their sympathy as other than the fit measure 
for our own. Add to this, that the actor can, with great 
difficulty, if at all, carry the expression of pain to the 
necessary point of illusion. 

How plausible, how irrefragable, would many an objec- 
tion drawn from theory appear, had not genius succeeded 
in demonstrating its falsehood by mere blank argument of 
fact. None of the considerations alleged seems to be 
without some foundation ; yet, for all that, the Philoctetes 
remains a chef-d’euvre of the stage. The truth is, that 
one part of the objections glances wide of Sophocles; and 
with respect to the other, simply by managing the subject 
so as to throw it out of the level of their range, the poet 
has achieved beauties which the timid connoisseur, in the 
absence of such a model, could never have imagined to be 
possible. 

Marvellously, indeed, has the poet succeeded in strength- 
ening and exalting the idea of bodily pain. First of all, he 
selected for the ground of his interest a wound rather than 
an internal malady, however painful, as judging the former 
to be susceptible of a more impressive representation.’ On 
this principle the internal fire which consumes Meleager, 
in fatal sympathy with the brand which his mother throws 
into the fire as a sacrifice to her sisterly wrath, would be 
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less adapted to the illusions of the scene than a wound. 
Secondly, the wound of Philoctetes was a judgment from 
Heaven.» A poison, in which was more than a natural 
malignity, gnawed within the wound for ever; intervals 
there were none, except as regarded the extreme pa- 
roxysms; these had their stated periods, after which the 
miserable man regularly sank into a comatose sleep, in 
which nature rested from her agonies to restore him 
strength for treading the same round of torment again. 
Dreadful, however, as were the bodily sufferings*of his 
hero, Sophocles was sensible that these alone were not 
sufficient to sustain any remarkable degree of pity. With 
pain, therefore, he connected other evils; and these also 
taken separately might not have been particularly mov- 
ing; but, connected as they were, they lent to the bodily 
torments a sad and touching interest, which again was 
reflected back upon themselves. These evils consist in 
hunger — in the inclemency of a raw ungenial climate — 
in utter solitude and the want of any ovrtgogor dune, togeth- 
er with the naked and calamitous condition of life to 
which a human being is exposed under circumstances of 
such perfect destitution. When the Chorus is reflecting 
on the miserable condition of Philoctetes, the helpless 
solitude of it is the circumstance to which they direct 
their chief regard. In every word of this we recognise 
the social Grecian. For represent a man as oppressed 
by the most painful and incurable complaint, but at the 
same time as surrounded by affectionate friends who suf- 
fer him to want for no alleviation of his sufferings, and 
fail in no offices of consolation, — undoubtedly, we grant 
him , our sympathy, but not of a deep or an enduring 
character. Figure him, on the other hand, under the 
double calamity of sickness and of solitude; figure him 
mastered as by a demoniacal possession, incapable of 
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giving help to himself through disease, incapable of re- 
ceiving it through his situation ; imagine him throwing out 
his complaints upon the desert air, expostulating with the 
“very rocks and the sea, and pouring forth his wild litanies 
of anguish to the heavens, — we then behold our human 
Nature under the uttermost burthen of wretchedness that 
it can support: we clasp our hands over the poor suffer- 
ing creature; and, if ever an image crosses our fancy, 
of ourselves as standing in the same situation, we dismiss 
it with a shuddering horror. 

Oh, that Frenchman! who had no sense to perceive all 
this, nor heart to comprehend it: or, if he had, was little 
‘enough to sacrifice to the beggarly taste of his nation 
everything that constitutes the passion of the situation! — 
Chataubrun, at one stroke, disperses the whole interest, by 
placing Philoctetes (risum teneatis?) in human society. 
He introduces upon the desolate island a certain princess, 
the daughter of Philoctetes ; and not alone neither, for 
she has her duenna along with her —a sort of thing of 
which [am at a loss to know whether it were designed 
for the service of the princess or of the poet. Sophocles 
“was aware that no compassion is stronger than that which 
is blended with images of despair: this it is which we 
feel for the situation of Philoctetes; and precisely this 
‘it is which the Greek poet carries to the uttermost limit, 
when he represents him as robbed of his bow —the 
sole stay and staff of his miserable existence. But the 
Frenchman knows a surer way to our heart: he alarms 
us with the prospect that Neoptolemus will be obliged to 
depart without his princess. This is what the Parisian 
‘critics call triumphing over the Ancients; and one of 
them proposed as a title for this very play of Chatau- 
brun’s, in relation to the supposed meagreness, of interest 
in the treatment of Sophocles, La Difficulte Vaincue. , 
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Next after this general cowp d’ail, carry your eye to the 
particular scenes in which Philoctetes is no longer the 
afflicted Solitary, but has hopes soon to quit his savage 
wilderness, and to repossess his kingdom; in which 
scenes, therefore, his whole misery is reduced to the 
agony of his wound. At this point of the action he 
moans, shrieks, and suffers the most appalling convul- 
sions. And precisely against these scenes it is that the 
objection of violated decorum is levelled. All passions 
and affections, it is said, become offensive when expressed 
with too much violence. Nothing is so fallacious as 
prescribing general laws to our feelings, which lie in so 
subtle and intricate a web — that even the most vigilant 
analysis can rarely succeed in taking up a single thread 
clear of the rest, or pursuing it through all the cross 
threads which arise to perplex it. And, suppose it could, 
to what purpose? In nature there exists no such insula- 
tion of feeling; with every single feeling there arise 
simultaneously thousands of others, the very slightest of 
which is sufficient to disturb the unity of the fundamental 
one — to modify — or utterly to change its character; so 
that exceptions accumulate upon exceptions; and the 
pretended universal Jaw shrinks at last into a mere ex- 
perimental deduction from a few individual cases, We 
despise, say the objectors, any man from whom bodily 
pain extorts a shriek. Ay, but not always: not for the 
first time; not if we see that the sufferer strains every 
nerve to stifle the expression of his pain; not if we know 
him otherwise to be a man of firmness; still less if we 
witness evidences of his firmness in the very midst of 
his sufferings, and observe that, although pain may have 
extorted a shriek, it has extorted nothing else from him, 
—but that on the contrary he submits to the prolongation 
of his pain, rather than renounce one iota of his resolu- 
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tions, even where such a concession would promise him 
the termination of his misery. Now all that is found in 
Philoctetes. Amongst the ancient Greeks, moral gran- 
_ deur consisted no less in persevering love of friends, than 
in imperishable hatred of enemies. This grandeur Phi- 
loctetes maintains under all his torments. Pain has not so 
withered his human sympathies, but that he has still some 
tears for the calamities of his ancient friends. Neither 
has pain so unnerved him as that, to escape from it, he 
will forgive his enemies, or lend himself to their self- 
interested purposes. And this was the man, this rock of 
granite, that the Athenians, forsooth, were to despise ; 
because the billows, that could not shatter him, yet drew 
from him some sounds that testified his ‘ huge affliction 
and dismay ;’—I must confess that I find little to my 
taste in the philosophy of Cicero, scarcely anywhere in- 
deed, but least of all in that part of it which he parades 
in the second book of his Tusculan Disputations on the 
endurance of pain. One would suppose that his purpose 
had been to form a gladiator, so zealously does he play 
the rhetorician against the external manifestations of pain. 
‘The poets,’ says he, ‘make us effeminate ; for they in- 
troduce the bravest men weeping.’ Weeping? and why 
not? atheatre, I hope, is no arena. To the professed 
gladiator, sold or condemned to the Circus, it might be no 
more than becoming to act and to suffer with decorous 
apathy. He was trained, as to his first duty, to suppress 
all sound of Jamentation, and every spasm of pain. For 
his wounds and his death were to furnish a spectacle of 
pleasure to the spectators ; and thus it became the business 
of art to conceal all sensibility to pain and danger. The 
slightest expression of feeling might have awakened com- 
passion ; and that frequently repeated, would soon have 
put an end to these cold-blooded exhibitions. But the 
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pity, which was banished from the exhibitions of the arena, 
on the tragic stage was the sole end proposed: and this 
difference of purpose prescribed a corresponding differ- 
ence of demeanor in the performers. The heroes of the 
stage were bound to show feeling ; it was their duty to: 
express pain, and to display the naked workings of nature. 
Any constraint or discipline of disguise would at once 
repel sympathy; and a cold expression of wonderment 
is the most that could be given to a prize-fighter in the 
Cothurnus. Such a title, in fact, and no higher, belongs 
to all the persons in the drama of Seneca; and it is my 
firm conviction, that the-gladiatorial shows were the main 
cause of the indifferent success which the Romans had in 
tragedy. The spectators in the bloody amphitheatre ac- 
quired_a distorted taste in nature; a Ctesias, perhaps, but 
not a Sophocles, might have cultivated his art in that school. 
Once familiar with these artificial death-scenes of the arena, 
the genius of tragedy must have descended into fustian 
and rhodomontade. Now, just as little as such bom- 
bast could inspire genuine heroism, is effeminacy to be 
charged upon the lamentations of Philoctetes. These la- 
mentations express him as a man; his actions express him 
as ahero. Both together compose the human hero, not 
effeminate on the one hand, not callous or brutal on the 
other; but this or that in appearance accordingly as he is 
determined by duty and principle, or by the impulses of his 
human nature. Philoctetes, in short, in reference to hero- 
ism, is the very ideal of what wisdom can suggest, or the 
powers of imitative art can realize. 

Not content, however, with this general philosophic 
sanction to his hero’s sensibility, Sophocles has taken 
pains to forestall every objection to which by possibility it 
could have been liable. For, notwithstanding we do not 
of necessity despise him who expresses his pain by 
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shrieks, still it is undeniable that we do not feel com- 
passion for him in that degree which shrieks may seem to 
claim. How then ought those to bear themselves who 
are brought into connection with Philoctetes? Ought they 
to wear the semblance of deep emotion? That would be 
contrary to nature. Ought they to manifest the coldness 
and the alien eye which are common in such cases? 
That would be shocking to the spectators, from the 
harsh line of separation between two unharmonized 
states of feeling, and the consequent loss of unity in 
the impression. Here then is a dilemma; but this, as 
was said before, Sophocles has contrived to meet. And 
how? Simply through the separate interest collateral to 
the main one, which occupies the subordinate characters : 
not being neutral parties, but pre-occupied by their own 
objects, it implies no want of feeling that they cannot give 
an undivided attention to the lamentations of Philoctetes : 
and thus the spectator’s attention is drawn off, from the 
disproportion between their sympathy and the shrieking of 
Philoctetes, to the counterbalancing interest to themselves 
of their own plan, and the changes it undergoes; changes 
that are entirely due to the force of sympathy, whether 
weak or strong. Neoptolemus and the Chorus have prac- 
tised a deceit upon the unhappy Philoctetes: they are 
witnesses to the despair into which this deceit is likely to 
plunge him; and just at this moment he falls into one of 
his dreadful convulsions. If this spectacle calls forth no 
remarkable external expression of their sympathy, it com- 
pels them, however, to reflection —to respect for the 
rights of human calamity, and to forbearance from all 
aggravation of it by treachery. This is what the spec- 
tator looks for: and the noble-minded Neoptolemus does 
not disappoint him. A Philoctetes, according to the Cice- 
ronian conception, in full self-possession and master over 
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his own pains, would have upheld Neoptolemus in his dis- 
simulation ; but a Philoctetes, whose sufferings transcend 
disguise,-indispensable as that might seem to the purpose 
of intercepting any sentiment of repentance in the mind 
of Neoptolemus with regard to the promise he had 
given of taking him off the island,—a Philoctetes, in 
short, who is all nature, recalls Neoptolemus also to his 
nature. This revolution of mind in the young prince 
is of admirable effect; and the more touching, as it is 
brought about. by no change in the situation of the par- 
ties, but by pure human sensibility. In the French 
Philoctetes, however, the ‘fine eyes’ of beauty have 
their share in this revolution: —‘ De mes déguisemens 
que penseroit Sophie 2’ says the son of Achilles. What 
would Sophia think? Faugh! 

The very same artist-like contrivance of combining 
with the compassion due to the audible expression of pain, 
another and counterbalancing interest of a more selfish 
nature in the bystanders, has been employed by Sophocles 
in his Trachinia. The suffering of Hercules is not one 
which tends to exhaustion; on the contrary, it acts by ir- 
ritation, and drives him into a frenzy-fit, in which he pants 
after revenge. Lichas he has already sacrificed to his 
fury, by dashing him to pieces against the rocks. The 
Chorus, therefore, composed of women, are naturally pos- 
sessed by fear and consternation. This, and the agitation 
of suspense about the fate of Hercules, — Will some god 
come to his assistance, or will he sink under his agonies ? 
— constitute the proper and presiding interest which is but 
partially relieved by the other interest of compassion, 
No sooner is the suspense at an end, and the issue deter- 
mined by the oracle, than Hercules recovers his compo- 
sure; at which point, admiration of his final intrepidity 
swallows up all other feelings. 
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In comparing the suffering Hercules, however, with the 
suffering Philoctetes, we are not to forget that the first 
is a demigod, and the other no more than a man. A 
being, entirely human, has no reason to be ashanied of 
his lamentations; but a demigod must naturally feel 
humiliated that the mortal in his composition could so 
far triumph over the immortal, as to extort tears from 
him and feminine complaints. We moderns profess to 
believe in no demigods; nevertheless, we demand of 
the pettiest hero that he should act and feel like a 
being of that order. 

As to the objection, that no actor could carry the 
shrieks and spasms of pain to the necessary point of il- 
lusion, it is one which I will not presume to determine 
one way or the other. If it should appear that this 
is really impossible to our own actors, I should then be 
obliged to plead the perfection of the declamatory art 
amongst the ancients, and of the subsidiary aids in its 
mechanic apparatus; a perfection of which at this day 
we retain no sort of idea. 


Note.—In this section, amongst other instances of 
skill in the Philoctetes, Lessing insists upon the means 
used for exalting the wound; but there the merit, is 
confined to a judicious selection from the existing tradi- 
tions. A far better illustration of Lessing’s meaning was 
once suggested to me from the Othello. The wretched 
La Harpe, it is well known, complains of the handker- 
chief as irretrievably mean. In the hands of a La IJarpe 
we cannot doubt that it would have proved so. But Shak- 
speare has so ennobled it by the wild grandeur of its his- 


tory, 


‘That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give,’ &c. 
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that we can no more regard it as M. La Harpe’s mouchoir, 
than the shattered banner of a veteran regiment as an old 


rag. a 


SECTION VI. 


There have been critics who made no scruple of refer-_ 
ring the Laocoon to the period of the Emperors, 7. e. to a 
Post-Virgilian age ; not meaning to deny, however, that it 
was a work of Grecian art. This opinion they founded, 
no doubt, upon the resemblance between the group of the 
sculptor, and the description of the poet, which was too 
close and circumstantial to be thought pure matter of 
accident: and, ina question of original conception, they 
took it for granted that all the presumptions were on the 
side of the poet. Apparently, they forgot that, without 
supposing either to have borrowed from the other, a third 
case is conceivable, viz. that both were indebted to a com- 
mon model of some older period. 

Waiving this question, however, I will suppose the artist 
to have imitated the poet, as a convenient assumption for 
exhibiting, in the deviations of the imitator from his model, 
the characteristic differences of their several arts. 

The father and his two sons are represented, by both 
sculptor and poet, as linked into one intricate nodus by the 
voluminous folds of the snakes; an idea which is indis- 
putably very happy and picturesque. In the distribution 
of these folds, it will be observed, that Virgil has been 
careful to leave the arms at liberty, in order to allow full 
activity to the hands. In this, the artist could not but fol- 
low him, for nothing gives more life and expression than 
the motion of the hands; and in a state of passion, above 
all, the most speaking countenance, without their aid, 
would become unimpressive. Arms, glued to the side by 
the limbs of the snakes, would have petrified the whole 
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life and animation of the group. But beyond this single 
circumstance of disengaging the arms, there is no other 
in the poet's management of the folds, which the artist 
could: have adopted with advantage. In the Virgilian 
Laocoon, the snakes are wound twice about his neck, 
twice about his throat, and surmount his head with their 
crests. This picture fills the imagination, the noblest 
parts are stifled by pressure, and the venom is carried 
straight to the face. Nevertheless, it was no picture for 
the artist; the object for him was to exhibit the effects of 
the poison and the pain on the body: to do which it was 
necessary that he should expose the person freely to view, 
and without allowing of any external pressure that could 
affect the free play of the agitated nerves or the laboring 
muscles. Folds as complete as those in the Virgilian 
picture, would have concealed the whole body; and that 
peculiar contraction of the abdomen, so expressive of 
bodily anguish, must have been invisible. Any parts that 
might have still remained exposed above and below the 
folds, or between them, necessarily bearing marks of pro- 
trusion and tumor, would have indicated, not so much the 
pains within, as the external pressure. The folds about 
the throat, by increasing greatly the volume of that part, 
would have had the further disadvantage of disturbing that 
pyramidal tendency to a point, so agreeable to the eye, 
under the present arrangement of the group; whilst the 
pointed snaky crests, towering abruptly into the air from 
a basis so disproportionately broad, would have harshly 
broken up the present symmetrical contraction of the pro- 
portions. The ancient sculptors saw at a glance, that a 
change of plan was in this instance prescribed by their 
art, and they transferred the folds from the body and 
throat, to the legs and the feet. So arranged, they caused 
no constriction or concealment that could ‘interfere with 
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the expression; on the contrary, they suggested the ideas 
of flight impeded, and of immobility ; ideas which recon- 
cile the mind to that perpetuation of a momentary state, 
which it belongs to this art to present. : 

I know not how it has happened, that the critics have 
failed to notice this difference between the statue and the 
poem. A second difference, which all of them have 
noticed, (though not so much to praise as to excuse it,) re- 
spects the costume. Virgil’s Laocoon is in his priestly 
attire ; but in the sculptor’s group, he and both of his sons 
appear naked. Some people have discovered a gross 
absurdity in this representation of a royal priest presiding 
naked at a sacrifice. And the answer, made very gravely 
by the connoisseurs, has been — that unquestionably it is 
a great offence against costume: but that it was unavoida- 
ble, the artist not having it in his power to give his figures 
a becoming attire. Heavy folds, say they, have a bad 
effect in sculpture: of two evils, the artist has chosen the 
least; and has preferred to trespass upon the very truth 
of the reality, rather than to violate the primal law of his 
art in the drapery. The objection would have been re- 
garded by the ancient artists, as ludicrous in a degree, 
which would have acquitted them of any obligation to 
answer it. For, suppose that the texture of drapery were 
as much within the imitative powers of sculpture as of 
painting, would ¢hat prove that the sculptor had unneces- 
sarily departed in this particular from his poetic model ? 
Drapery in the poet’s hands is no drapery; for it con- 
ceals nothing. Let Virgil robe his Laocoon, or unrobe 
him, the effect is all one; for our imagination looks 
through all disguises. Invest the forehead with the pontifi- 
cal diadem; in the poet’s hands this takes nothing from 
the effect; nay, it strengthens the impression of the ca- 
lamity, by exhibiting the very symbol of his priestly office, 
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which everywhere else commanded homage and venera- 
tion, steeped in the unhallowed venom of the reptile. But 
this subordinate effect would, in the sculptor’s hands, have 
interfered with the main one. A diadem, or fillet, would 
have partially concealed the forehead; and in the fore- 
head is seated the main expression. As, therefore, in the 
circumstance of the shriek, he had sacrificed the expres- 
sion to the beauty, so here the artist sacrified the cos- 
tume to the expression. Universally, indeed, costume was 
slighted by the ancients; for, with their art under its high- 
est law, which is Beauty, they felt that costume of any 
form was irreconcilable. Necessity it was that invented 
clothes; and what has art to do with necessity ?!° But 
drapery also has its appropriate beauty ;— Granted ; but 
of what rank as compared with the beauty of the human 
form? And who, that could reach the highest effects of 
art, would content himself with the inferior? I suspect 
that the most perfect master of drapery, by that very 
accomplishment, points to his own deficiencies. 


SECTION VII. 


My assumption, that the poetic Laocoon was the original 
creation, tends’in no respect to the disparagement of the 
sculptor; say rather that it places in the strongest light 
the wisdom which presided over his imitation. He fol- 
lowed another indeed, but not blindly, or so as ever to be 
led astray by him in the minutest trifle. True, he had a 
model; yet, as this model was to be translated out of one 
-art into another, room enough was left him for originality 
of thought to be manifested in his deviations from his 
archetype; and this originality is, in fact, such as to place 
him in the same rank, as to degree of merit, with the poet 
whom he imitated. 
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It appears then, that, admirable as the picture is in the. 
management of Virgil, there are traits in it, notwithstand- 
ing, incapable of being transferred to the purposes of the 
sculptor. The notion, therefore, that a good poetic de- 
scription must also furnish a good picture in the painter’s 
sense, and that a poet has only so far succeeded in his 
delineation as an artist can follow him, admits of great 
limitation; a limitation, by the way, which might have 
been presumed, even in default of any positive examples, 
simply from a consideration of the wider compass of 
poetry, and the peculiar nature of its images; for these, 
being less essentially sensuous than in the other arts, can 
co-exist without loss of their separate effects, in greater 
number and variety, than the objects themselves, or their 
natural signs, can do within the narrow limits of space and 
time. ; 

That poetry is the art of greatest comprehension; that 
effects are within its power unattainable to painting; and 
that a poet may often have godd reasons to prefer the 
non-picturesque to the picturesque ; these are truths which 
seem to have been but little contemplated: and, accord- 
ingly, upon the slightest differences detected between the 
ancient poets and artists, criticism has been confounded. 
The elder poets, for example, generally invest Bacchus 
with horns. Strange, then, says Spence, that horns are 
so rarely found on his statues. The horns of Bacchus, 
however, were no natural horns, like those of fawns and 
satyrs; they were simply a frontal ornament, assumed or 
laid aside at pleasure. He could appear, therefore, un- 
horned ; and did so, when he chose to reveal himself in 
his virgin beauty. Now it was precisely under that 
aspect that the artist wished to present him; and hence 
his obligation to dismiss all adjuncts that might disturb 
that impression. Such an adjunct were the horns attached 
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to the diadem. Such an adjunct was the diadem itself, 
which concealed the beautiful forehead, and on that ac- 
count is found upon the statues as rarely as the horns, 
although not less frequently attributed by the poets to 
Bacchus as its inventor. To the poet both horns and 
diadem were simply a source of beautiful allusions to the 
acts and character of the god: the artist, on the contrary, 
found them hindrances in his way —that interposed be- 
tween the display of beauties greater than themselves. 
And if my notion be true —that Bacchus was surnamed 
dimwoggos, in reference to a power of manifesting himself in 
a beautiful or a dreadful. form, nothing can be more 
natural than that, of two modes of figuring him, the artist 
should adopt that which best corresponded with the pur- 
poses of his own art. 

Statius and Valerius Flaccus have both described Venus 
under the passion of anger, with features so shockingly 
disfigured by that passion, that we should be apt to take 
her for one of the Furies, rather than for the Goddess of 
Love. Now, without any view to the defence of these 
particular passages, [ shall here make one general obser- 
vation on the principle which they involve. The gods, 
and other supernatural creations of the artist and of the 
poet, are not entirely under the same law of art. To the 
artist they are no more than impersonated abstractions ; 
and, that they may be understood and recognised for what 
they are, must always retain the same symbolic character- 
istics. Treated by the poet, on the contrary, they are 
substantial concrete persons,!! who, besides their universal 
attributes, may bring forward, as occasion presents, other 
qualities and affections, that, for the moment, supersede 
_ and throw into the shade their abstract character. Venus, 
for example, to the sculptor, is the mere principle of the 
sexual love; she must, therefore, be clothed with the 
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retiring beauty and the gracious charms that fascinate us 
in beloved objects. These characteristics belong to the 
abstract Conception; and the least deviation from this 
ideal would dissolve the representative image. Suppose, 
for instance, that her beauty were figured, not coy and 
retreating but majestic — here we should have at once a 
Juno, no matter what were the artist’s design. Give to 
the charms a less gracious and more commanding air, and 
ipso facto we shall haye a Minerva. A wrathful Venus, 
therefore, to the sculptor, is a nugatory conception; for 
love, as love, can neither be wrathful nor vindictive. 
With the poet the case is otherwise: to him, also, Venus 
is the impersonated principle of love, —but then some- 
thing beside: she is not merely the impersonated princi- 
ple, but also the incarnate principle, for she is the goddess 
of love, that is, a living creature, with her own separate 
individuality superadded to her abstract character, and 
consequently no less capable of abhorrence than of de- 
sire. 

True it is, that in complex groups, the artist enjoys the 
same privilege with the poet of introducing Venus or any 
other divinity as a real existence, and clothed with funec- 
tions extra-essential to the idea which she represents. But, 
if extra-essential, they must at least never be contradicto- 
ry to that idea — not to tie them down to the severe rule, 
which some would impose, of deviating from the strictly 
essential attributes no farther than to their immediate con- 
sequences, Let us take the case of Venus delivering the 
Vulcanian armor to her son A®neas. Here the act is of 
that kind, which, though extra-essential to the abstract 
character of a Venus, may yet bend to the sculptor’s pur- 
poses ; for there is nothing here to prevent him from giy- 
ing to his Venus all the grace and beauty which belong 
to her as the Goddess of Love. But take the case of 
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the same Venus’ avenging her insulted authority upon 
the men of Lemnos, where she is exhibited descending 
upon a gloomy cload in dilated proportions, with cheeks 
inflamed, haiy’ dishevelled, a black robe thrown loosely 
about her, azd acorch grasped in her hand; — this clear- 
ly is no phesis vader which she could be contemplated by 
the artist; there being no room here for any traits by 
which he could suggest her universal character. But to 
the poetsuchan attitude and action are not ill adapted: 
since h¢ hast in his power to place in direct juxta-position 
to this attitide of fury another more appropriate to the 
goddess, and carrying into the very heart of the transitory 
passion « sense of the calm and immortal beauty which it 
has for a moment been permitted to disturb. 

In short, the poet has an exclusive privilege of painting 
by negative traits, and of so blending these with the posi- 
tive, as to melt two opposite forms of revelation into unity. 
On this side stands a Venus, in the radiance and glory of | 
her charms, her tresses confined by golden clasps, and her 
azure robe floating around her; on that stands a goddess ; 
—another, and yet the same; stripped of her cestus ; 
armed — but with far other flames, and with more terrific 
shafts, and accompanied by kindred furies. These are 
two opposite exhibitions of one and the same power; the 
artist can exhibit but one of these ; the poet can exhibit 
both in direct succession. Shall the weakness of the one 
become a law for the strength of the other? If Painting 
be the sister of Poetry, let her not be an envious sister : 
nor let the younger deny the elder any ornaments what- 
soever, simply because they are unsuitable to herself. 
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SECTION VIII. 


In these comparisons of the artist and the poet, a prin- 
cipal regard must be directed to this queston — Whether 
each were in equal circumstances of liberty, so as to be 
‘able to aim at the highest effects in his art, without exter- 
nal constraint. } 

Such a constraint existed to the artist not unfrequently 
in the national religion. A work, destined to religious 
uses in the public worship, could not alwazs aim at that 
pure form of excellence which might have veen realized 
under a single and undivided attention to the pleamre of 
the spectator. _Superstition had loaded the gods with 
images addressed to the sense; and thus it happened 
that the most beautiful amongst the gods were not al. 
ways worshipped under their most beautiful forms, 

Another mode of constraint existed in the internal diff- 
culties and limitations of art. The personified abstractions 
of the poet were sufficiently characterized by the names 
and the sort of actions attributed to them. But to the art. 
ist these means'of explaining himself were denied. By 
way of interpretation to his personifications, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of connecting with them certain 
sensuous images or emblems. These images, being un- 
derstood in a sense different from their direct literal im- 
port, gave to the personifications which they accompanied 
the rank and title of Allegoric figures. A woman, for 
instance, with a bridle in her hand, or a woman leaning 
against a pillar, are in the arts allegoric personages; that 
is, impersonated abstractions expounded by emblems, 
But the corresponding creations of Poetry, viz. Temper- 
ance and Constancy, are simply impersonated abstrac- 
tions, and not allegorizations. This mode of expressing 
moral functions by sensuous images, was a product of 
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the necessity which beset the artist. But why should 
the poet, who knows nothing of this necessity, adopt the 
artist’s expedient for meeting it? The resources of Art, 
however meritorious for following the steps of poetry, are 
in themselves no absolute perfections. When the artist 
symbolizes a figure by some sensuous image, he exalts 
this figure to the rank of a living being: but the poet, by 
adopting such auxiliary exponents, degrades what was al- 
ready a living being to the rank of a puppet. 

There is, however, amongst the attributes by which the 
artist characterizes his abstractions, one class which is 
both more capable and more deserving of being transfer- 
red to a poetic use; I mean those exponents, which, strict- 
ly considered, are not allegoric, but simply express the 
instruments appropriate to the functions of the imperso- 
nated ideas considered as living agents. The bridle in the 
hand of Temperance, or the pillar against which Constan- 
cy is leaning, are purely allegoric, and therefore of no 
poetic application. On the other hand, the balance which 
is carried by Justice, is but imperfectly allegoric ; because 
the right use of the balance is literally one function of 
Justice. And the lyre or flute in the hand of a Muse, the 
spear in the hand of Mars, or the hammer and tongs in the 
hand of Vulcan, are not allegoric at all, but mere instru- 
ments for producing the effects which we ascribe to those 
beings. Of this last class are those attributes which the 
ancient poets sometimes interweave with their descriptions, 
and which, by way of distinguishing them from such as 
are properly allegoric, I would propose to call the poetic 
attributes. The poetic attributes are to be interpreted lit- 
erally ;. but the allegoric on principles of analogy. 
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SECTION IX. 


What strikes us in the artist, as the distinguishing point 
of excellence, is the execution ; the invention, in his case, 
holding but the second place in our regard. But in the 
poet this is reversed; and we make light of his faculty for 
executing, compared with his power of original concep- 
tion. Take the Laocoon for instance ;—here the tortuous 
involution of the father and his sons into one group is an 
original thought; and, had Virgil derived this from the 
sculptor, the weightier part of his merit would have van- 
ished. On the other hand, suppose the artist to have been 
indebted in this point to the poet, and, therefore, confess- 
edly to have foregone all claim to invention, he would still 
have had room enough for the display of merit the most 
splendid, and of a kind the most appropriate to his art ; to 
express a passion in marble being far more difficult than 
by the instrument of words. 

With this readiness, however, to dispense with the 
faculty of invention in the artist, it is natural that there 
should have arisen on his part a corresponding indifference 
to that sort of pretension. Sensible that it was hopeless 
for him to found any part of his distinction upon origi- 
nality in the conception, he was willing to adopt ideas from 
any quarter, no matter whether old or new—and to 
throw the stress of his efforts upon the execution. Ac- 
cordingly, he confined himself within the compass of a 
few popular subjects, and applied whatever inventive 
power he had to the modification of the familiar, and the 
recombination of old materials. ~ And this, in fact, is the 
meaning of the word invention, when attributed to. paint- 
ing in the professed treatises on that art; invention applied 
not to the entire subject, but to the individual parts, or to’ 
their connection with each other ; that sort of invention, in 
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short, which Horace recommended to the tragic poet. 
Certainly the poet has a great advantage who treats a 
known story. Thousands of petty details, which would 
else be requisite to put the ‘reader in possession of the in- 
cidents and characters, are thus dispensed with; and the 
more rapidly his audience are made to comprehend the 
situation, the more readily will the appropriate interest 
arise. Now, if this be advantageous to the poet, @ for- 
tiort, it will be so to the painter. A subject, comprehen- 
sible at a glance in the purpose and meaning of its whole 
composition, is indispensable to the full effects of his art. 
For the final result depends much upon the first impres- 
sion; and, if that be broken and retarded by a tedious 
process of question and investigation, the whole strength 
and liveliness of our emotions is intercepted and frost- 
bound. 

- Now, laying together both considerations, — first, that 
novelty of subject is the very last merit which we look for 
in a_painting ; and, secondly, that the very absence of 
this quality facilitates the impression which it aims at, —I 
think that we are under no necessity of ascribing the de- 
ficiency of invention in this art to a motive of indolent 
self-accommodation in the painter — to his ignorance —or 
to the mechanical difficulties of his art, as absorbing his 
whole zeal and attention ; but, on the contrary, that it will 
appear to have a deep foundation in the principles of the 
art; and that what at first sight might have been thought 
to limit the compass and energy of its effects, is, in fact, 
to be applauded as a wise abstinence on the part of the 
artist.. Undoubtedly, in one respect, he might have found 
a better field for his art than has, in fact, been chosen 
since the time of Raphael; for Homer,:and not Ovid, 
should have been the painter’s manual. But this I say on 
a consideration of the superior grandeur which belongs to 
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the Homeric subjects, and with no prejudice to the prin- 
ciple here maintained — that absolute novelty of story and 
situation is so far a defect in painting, and hostile to its 
highest purpose. 

This principle is one which did not escape Aristotle. 
It is recorded that he advised Protogenes to paint subjects 
from the life of Alexander; an advice which, unfortu- 
nately for himself, that painter did not adopt. However, 
the rationale of it is evident: the acts of Alexander were 
at that time the subject of general conversation ; and it 
did not require the sagacity of an Aristotle to foresee that 
they could never become obscure, or lose their interest 
and meaning with posterity. 


SECTION X. 


In poetry, (for example in the Homeric poetry,) we 
find exhibited two classes of acts and agents — the visible 
and the invisible. This is a distinction which painting is 
incapable of expressing. Everything expressible in this 
art must be essentially within the field of the visible. Let 
me take an instance. The gods are divided against each 
other upon the fate of Troy: and this division of interest 
at length comes to issue in personal combat. Now this 
combat, in the poet’s representation of it, goes on out of 
sight ; which circumstance of invisibility allows free lati- 
tude to the imagination, for figuring the acts and persons 
of the gods upon any possible scale of superhuman pro- 
portions. But painting is tied to the conditions of a visible 
scene, in which there will always be some parts so neces- 
sarily determined by the fixed standards of nature, as to 
furnish a scale for measuring the supernatural agents. 
This scale, when brought into immediate juxtaposition with 
an order of proportions adjusted to so very different a 
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standard, translates what was grand and idealized in the 
indefinite exhibition of poetry, into tye monstrous and ex- 
travagant under the material delineations of art. 

Minerva, for instance, being assaulted by Mars, steps 
back, and snatches up a huge store trom the ground. 
Now, I ask what ought to be the stature 0° a goddess who 
raises and hurls with ease a stone, simply to roll which 
into the station it occupies had requiret the force not of 
one man, but of several men united in some primeval age ; 
considering also, that these early patriarchs are described 
by Nestor as far superior in power to the heroes of the 
Iliad, and those again described by Homer as having 
double the strength of his own generation? For the 
painter there arises here this manifest dilemma: either 
the stature of the goddess must, or it must not, be propor- 
tioned to the size of the stone. Suppose the first case, and 
the whole marvellous of the act vanishes. A man, three 
times greater than myself, must naturally be able to throw 
a stone three times heavier. Suppose the other case, and 
we revolt from the manifest incongruity between the 
weight and the power, — which, being made palpable to 
the sense in a picture, cannot be surmounted by a cold act 
of reflection upon the superhuman nature of the agent, as 
involving superhuman strength. Whenever we see effects 
of unusual magnitude, on principles of proportion, we look 
for adequate organs in the agent. Mars, again, when 
prostrated by this enormous stone, covers seven acres of 
ground. Now, it is impossible that the painter should 
represent him under these prodigious dimensions. But, 
if not, he ceases to be the Homeric Mars,—and is, in 
fact, noways distinguished from any ordinary warrior. 

It was the opinion of Longinus, that, if the Homeric 
men are idealized into gods, the gods, on the other hand, 
are sometimes degraded into men. This tendency to de- 
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gradation in the poet, whieh in him is no more than a’ 
tendency, — painting cares into perfect development. 
Size, strength, speed, which Homer always attributes in 
higher measure to Ais gods than to the most eminent of 
his heroes, painting mast of necessity lower to the com- 
mon standard of Auman nature: Jupiter and Agamemnon, 
Apollo and Achilles, Ajax and Mars, are to the painter 
beings of one and che same order, whom he has no means 
of distinguishing except by mere conventional charac- 
teristics. However, though irrepresentable by painting, 
these superhuman dimensions lie within the field of sculp- 
ture ; and I am satisfied that the general mode of deline- 
ating the gcds, which prevails in the ancient statues no 
less than the colossal scale of their proportions, was origi- 
nally derived from Homer. 


SECTION XI. 


Agreeably to this view of the case, if it is very possible 
that a poem should be rich in materials for the painter, 
and yet not in itself picturesque, as, on the other hand, 
highly picturesque, and yet unproductive for the painter,— 
there is an end at once to the conceit, which would meas- 
ure the merits of the poet by the degree in which he adapts 
himself to the purposes of the artist.!2 The source of this 
error lies in a verbal ambiguity. A picture in the poet’s 
sense is not necessarily that which can be translated into 
the material picture of the artist. Every trait, no matter 
whether visual or not, by which the poet makes his object 
sensuously apprehensible, and so brightens it to the con- 
sciousness that we have a livelier sense of that object than 
of the poet’s words, may be denominated a picture; inas- 
much as it carries us nearer to that degree of illusion 
which it is the obvious and characteristic end of painting. 
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to effect. Pictures in this poetic sense, as here explained, 
the ancients called the gerteci ; and it were to be wished 
that this name had been adopted in modern criticism... So 
denominated, they’ would. not readily have. bent to the 
restraints of material painting: whereas, with the name of 
pictures, there was at once connected an si at which 
became a ready source of misapprehension. 

Now, first of all, it is evident that the poet can carry to 
the necessary degree of illusion the representation of 
other objects than of visual ones. And here arises a 
distinction which at once cuts off from the painter’s use a 
whole world of descriptive imagery, which is open to the 
poet. However, I will confine myself to visual imagery, 
which is common to them both. Whence is it, then, I 
ask, that even within this field there is not a little which 
the painter must forego as unfitted for his purposes? The 
reason is this: —the very signs or language by which 
painting accomplishes its imitations, can be connected 
only in space. Hence it arises that this art is obliged to 
abstain from all images, of which the different parts are 
in the successional connection of time: on which account 
progressive actions, as such, are irrepresentable by paint- 
ing; and it is thus restricted in its imitations either to 
co-existing actions, of which the parts are collateral to 
each other, or to material objects, which can be so treated 
by means of attitude and position as to suggest an action 
which they cannot directly express. But I will endeavor 
to unfold all this in connection with its ultimate grounds. 

' The language of painting consists in lines and colors, 
which exist in space ; the language of poetry in articulate 
sounds, which exist in time. Now, if it is undeniable that 
between the sign and the thing signified there must be 
reciprocal relations, and a subjection to a common law, it 
follows that co-existing signs can express none but co- 
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existing objects, or those of which the parts are in co-exist- 
ence ; and that successional signs can express none but 
successional objects, or those of which the parts are in 
succession. Co-existing objects are called bodies : — con- 
sequently bodies, with their visible properties, compose 
the proper objects of painting. Successional objects, or 
of which the parts are in succession, we call actions : 
—consequently actions compose the proper object of 
poetry. t 

But all bodies exist in time as well as in space. They 
endure ; and in every moment of this successional exist- 
ence they may present different phenomena, and stand 
variously related to the surrounding objects. Each of 
these shifting phases and momentary states of relation is 
derived from that which preceded, and furnishes the 
ground for another which succeeds; on which account 
even that single aspect of an object to which painting is 
restricted, may be regarded as the centre of this succes- 
sive series; and thus far it is in the power even of paint- 
ing to express actions, but only indirectly through the 
phenomenal state of bodies, and by way of suggestion 
from the known succession of those states. Actions, on 
the other hand, have no separable or independent exist- 
ence, but are the adjuncts of living beings ; and, in so far 
as these beings are material beings, poetry may be said 
also to describe bodily forms, not directly, however, but 
only by way of suggestion, by describing the motions or 
successive changes and actions which imply them. 

Painting, being in all its combinations subject»to the law 
of co-existence, can apply to its use only one single in- 
stant of the action; on which account it is bound to select 
that one from the whole succession which is the most 
pregnant, and which points Jeast ambiguously to what 
precedes and follows. 
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Poetry, again, tied to the law of succession, can avail 
itself of but one property in any material object; and 
must therefore select that one which presents the most 
sensuous impression of the object— regard being had to 
the particular relation under which the poet’s purpose re- 
quires that it should be contemplated. From this princi- 
ple is derived the critical injunction of simplicity in the 
choice of picturesque epithets, and of abstinence in the 
delineation of material objects. 


SECTION XII. 


In all this dry deduction of my principles, I should 
place but little confidecne, if I had not found them con- 
firmed by the practice of Homer; or rather I should say, 
if it were not from this very practice of Homer that I had 

‘originally derived them. It is upon these principles only 
that the grand style of Grecian poetry, in its severest 
models, can be determinately explained ; and upon these 
principles only that it would be possible to place in its 
right light the very opposite style of many modern poets, 
who maintain a foolish contest with the painter in a point 
where all competition with him, by the very nature of the 
case, is hopeless. 

I observe that Homer paints nothing but progressive 
actions, that is to say, actions in their motions and succes- 
sion of stages; fixed bodies, therefore, or individual things, 
he paints only phenomenally, or through their participa- 
tion in these fluent actions expressed in corresponding 
changes. What wonder then that the painter finds little 
or no materials for his own art in the direct descriptions 
of Homer, these being always tied to the successions of 
time; and that, on the other hand, he finds his chief 
harvest not there, where the poet has expressly designed 
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a description, but where the mere course of the narration 
has conveyed into one group a number of beautiful fig- 
ures, in fine attitudes, and in an interesting situation, 
although, agreeably to my principles, they are the precise 
cases on which the poet will have put forth the least 
descriptive power, as being a composition of fixed 
forms brought together under the law of co-existence in 
space ? 

If in any case Homer so far deviates from his general 
practice as to describe a stationary individual form, he 
dispatches it with a single trait. A ship he will describe 
sometimes as the black ship, sometimes as the hollow 
ship, sometimes as the swift ship, or at the most as the 
well-rowed black ship. Further than this he will not 
descend into the detail of description. But, on the other 
hand, the ship, as a thing participating in action, under 
the accidents of leaving harbor — pursuing its voyage — 
making the land, he pursues into a circumstantiality of 
description which the painter could not transfer to his 
canvas in less than five or six separate pictures. ' 

Even where circumstances compel Homer to detain the 
eye longer upon some individual form, still, however, he 
produces no picture which the painter could follow with 
his pencil; by various artifices he contrives to lead the, 
object through a succession of stages, in every one of 
which it puts on a different aspect; whilst the painter. 
must wait for its final stage, in order there to exhibit; as 
finished and mature, what, under the hands of the poet, 
we saw running through its various stages of birth and 
growth. For instance, if Homer wishes to exhibit the car. 
of Juno, the whole is placed before us in its parts — the 
wheels, the axletree, the seat, the pole, the reins, ‘and. 
traces, not so much formed and previously co-existing, 
but growing up in succession under the hands of Hebe.. 
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Upon the wheels only the poet has detained us beyond his 
custom to exhibit the eight iron spokes, the golden fellies, 
the studs of iron, and the silver nave: on all the rest he 
has bestowed but a single trait. 

Again, when the dress of Agamemnon is to be de- 
scribed, the whole is brought before us article by article 
—but how? Another poet, with the same purpose before 
him, would have described each part separately, down to the 
minutest fringe: but Homer introduces us to the King in 
the act of dressing himself: and thus without making the 
‘narrative pause for the description, in the very growth and 
succession of this action of dressing, we see displayed 
before us the dress itself in all its parts— the soft vest, 
the ample robe, the beautiful buskins, the sword, and 
finally the regal sceptre. 

This very sceptre also, which is characterized simply 
by the epithets of paternal and imperishable, in what way 
does Homer convey to us an impression of its ideal 
grandeur? Instead of a formal description, he gives us 
its history, first as in the act of growing up under the 
divine workmanship of Vulcan: next, as it glittered in the 
hands of Jupiter; then as the ensign of dignity to Mer- 
cury; the truncheon of the martial Pelops; and the 
pastoral staff of the pacific Atrius. Such is the artifice 
by which Homer contrives to keep an individual object 
before the eye, when his purpose requires it: and in this 
way, without descending to a frigid description of its 
several parts, he succeeds in connecting a deeper impres- 
sion with it than a painter could have done by the most 
elaborate picture. The same skill is exhibited with regard 
to the sceptre of Achilles and the bow of Pandarus: in 
both of which cases the description moves through the 
stages of a narrative, and the material images under the 
inanimate law of co-existence, are thrown into the shifting 
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circumstances of a succession which advances concurrently - 
with the advancing verses of the poet. 


SECTION XIII. 


It will be objected, however, to the doctrine of the last 
Section, that the signs which poetry employs, (that is, 
words,) are not merely a successional, but also a con- 
ventional or arbitrary order of signs; and, in this latter 
character at least, well fitted to express the order of co- 
existences in space no less than the order of successions 
in time; and, as a most illustrious and decisive example 
of this from Homer himself, the shield of Achilles will be 
alleged; that famous shield, which Homer has described 
with so much punctual circumstantiality in reference to its 
substance, form, and embellishments, in upwards of a 
hundred magnificent verses, that a modern artist would 
find no difficulty in executing a very full and accurate 
drawing from it. 

To this objection my answer is—that I have already 
answered it. Homer describes the shield not as a thing 
finished and complete, but in the progress of its formation. 
Here again he has adopted the artifice of throwing an 
order of co-existence into an order of succession, and thus 
converted the inert description of a fixed material object 
into the living picture of an action. It is not the shield 
that we sce, but the divine artist in the act and process 
of making it. He advances with hammer and tongs to 
the anvil; forges the plates out of the rude unwrought 
metal ; and immediately the figures, which are to decorate 
it, start forward in relief, each after each under the touches 
of his creative hand. At last the work is finished, and we 
survey it with astonishment; but with the enlightened and 
acquiescing astonishment of an eye-witness to its formation. 
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Far different is the case with Virgil’s shield. Either 
the Roman poet was in this instance insensible to the 
refined art of his model; or else the peculiar nature of 
his own embellishments might strike him as incompatible 
with the same evolution through the actual process of 
construction. The emblazonments of his shield are 
prophetic ; now prophecy, as prophecy,!% and in the very 
act of delivery, demands an obscurity of language with 
which the definite names of persons would not harmonize. 
Yet, on these very names it was that to Virgil, a courtier 
and a patriot, the main merit of the purpose rested; and 
thus it became necessary that this course of sculptural 
prophecy should be exhibited, not as growing up beneath 
the hands of Vulcan, but as interpreted and looked back 
upon by the poet—and therefore as a work already 
existing and complete. Such is our excuse for Virgil’s 
management, which however does not remedy its bad 
effect. The preparations are the same in both poets for 
the labors of Vulcan. But in Virgil, no sooner are we 
introduced to the god and his Cyclopian agents, than the 
curtain is dropped, and we are transported to quite another 
scene, in which Venus appears with the armor already 
complete. She rests them against an oak; and after the 
hero has sufficiently admired, handled, and tried them, the 
description commences in due form; yet as it is not 
/®neas who delivers this description, (for he is unac- 
quainted with the interpretation of the shield,) nor Venus, 
but the poet speaking in his own person; it follows that 
the action of the poem is here obliged to stand still, In 
short, as no one person of the poem takes any part in this 
description, and as it is a matter of indifference with 
regard to anything which follows, whether the ornaments 
of the shield had been the actual ones or any other, the 
shield of AEneas must be pronounced to be a pure mechanic 
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‘interpolation, contrived with no other view than that of 
flattering the Roman pride. The shield of Achilles, on 
the contrary, is a spontaneous growth of the poem. A 
shield was at any rate to be made; and from the hands of 
a god even implements of use should not be turned off 
destitute of beauty. The shield,’ therefore, must have 
ornaments. But the point of: difficulty was to exhibit 
these ornaments indirectly, and as if incidentally to the 
main purpose; and this could only be effected by the 
very course which Homer has adopted, of making them 
arise as parts of the very substance of the shield in the act 
of its construction. ‘ Virgil, on the contrary, must be sup- 
posed to have created the shield for the sake of its 
ornaments, since he thinks proper to bestow an express 
description upon’ these ornaments— not as accessary 
parts, necessarily involved in the forging of the shield 
itself — but separately and on their own account. 

So much for the illustration of the argument; as to the 
argument itself, that the signs employed by poetry, being 
conventional, are as well fitted to express the order of 
co-existence as that of succession — undoubtedly this is 
true, but it is a property which belongs to language 
generally, and not as it is especially restricted to the 
purposes of poetry. The prosaist is satisfied if he im- 
presses clear and distinct ideas; but the poet is required 
to impress them with the strength and vivacity of realities. 
He must describe with the force of painting; and now let 
us see how far the co-existing parts of material objects are 
adapted to that sort of description. 

How is it that we attain to a clear representation of an 
object in space? First of all, we regard the separate 
parts of it individually; next, the connection of these 
parts; and finally, the whole. These three operations 
our senses execute with such wonderful rapidity, that they 
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melt into an apparent unity. Now this unity it is not 
within the power of a poet to attain; the mind is so much 
retarded by the separate parts of a consecutive description, 
that it cannot reproduce them with speed enough to con- 
nect them into a single representative impression of the 
whole. Hence the poetical illusion vanishes. Where the 
purpose does not demand this illusion, as in the case of a 
prose writer, who is describing merely to the understand- 
ing, pictures of objects under a law of co-existence, are 
perfectly admissible. The didactic poet, even as such, is 
not excluded from this use; for, wherever he is strictly 
didactic, he is in fact no poet. Thus, for example, Virgil, 
in his Georgics, describes a cow fitted for the purpose of 
breeding. In doing this, he runs through the series of 
characteristics which distinguish such a cow, manifestly 
with the plain prosaic purpose of rectifying our practical 
judgments in this matter; as to the power of the mind to 
combine this series of separate notices into the unity of 
picture, — that was a question which with his purpose he 
was perfectly justified in neglecting. 


POSTSCRIPT ON DIDACTIC POETRY. 


Iy the three Jast sentences there is a false thought unworthy 
of Lessing’s acuteness. The vulgar conception of didactic 
poetry is—that the adjunct, didactic, expresses the primary 
function (or, in logical phrase, the difference) of that class of 
poetry ; as though the business were, first of all, to teach some- 
thing, and secondly, to convert this into poetry by some process 
of embellishment. But such a conception contains a contradictio 
in adjecto, and is in effect equivalent to demanding of a species 
that it shall forego, or falsify, the distinctions which belong to 
it, in virtue of the genus under which it ranks. As a term of 
convenience, didactzc may serve to discriminate one class of 
poetry ; but didactic it cannot be in philosophic rigor without 
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ceasing to be poetry. Indirectly, it is true, that a poet, in the 
highest departments of his art, may, and often does, communi- 

cate mere knowledge, but never as a direct purpose — unless by 

forgetting his proper duty. Even as an epic poet, for instance, 

Virgil may convey a sketch of the Mediterranean Chorography, 

and Milton of the Syrian Pantheism ; but every reader perceives, 

that the first arises purely in obedience to the necessities of the 

narrative, and that the other is introduced as an occasion of 
magnificent display, and no more addressed to a didactic pur- 

pose, than the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, which gave the 

hint for it, was designed as a statistical document, or than the 

ceremonial pomps and emblazonments of a coronation, &c. are 

designed to teach the knowledge of heraldry. This is self-evi- 

dent ; but the case is exactly the same in didactic poetry — with 

this single difference, that the occasions for poetic display are, 
there derived, uniformly and upon principle, from cases admitting 

of a didactic treatment, which, in the two instances just noticed, 

furnished the occasion only by accident. The object is to 

wrestle with the difficulties of the case, by treating a subject 

naturally didactic in a manner, and for a purpose, no¢ didactic ; 

this is accomplished by such a selection from circumstances oth-_ 
erwise merely technical, and addressed to the unexcited under- 

standing, as may bend to the purposes of a Fine Art; a branch 

of knowledge is thrown through that particular evolution which 

serves to draw forth the circumstances of beautiful form, feeling, 

incident, or any other interest, which in some shape, and in 

some degree, attach themselves to the dullest of exercises of 

mere lucrative industry, In the course of this evolution, it is 

true, that some of the knowledge proper to the subject is also 

communicated ; bat this is collateral to the main purpose, which 

is to win the beauty of art from a subject in itself unpromising 

or repulsive ; and, therefore, the final object of the didactic poet 

is accomplished not by the didactic aspects of his poem, but 

directly an spite of them; the knowledge which emerges in such 

a poem, exists not for itself, but as an indirect occasion for the 

beauty, and also as a foil or a counter-agent for strengthening 

its expression; as a shadow by which the lights are brightened 

and realized. 
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Suppose a game at cards — whist, l’hombre, or quadrille — to 
be carried through its principal circumstances and stages, as in 
the Rape of the Lock and elsewhere, — nobody is so absurd as 
to imagine that in this case the poet had designed to teach the 
game; on the contrary, he has manifestly presupposed that 
knowledge in his reader, as essential to the judicious apprehen- 
sion of his description. With what purpose, then, has he in- 
troduced this incident, where no necessity obliged him, and for 
what is it that we admire its execution? Purely as a trial of 
skill in playing the game with grace and beauty. A game at 
cards is a mimicry of a battle, with the same interests, in a 
lower key, which belongs to that scene of conflict. The pecu- 
liar beauty, therefore, of such a description, lies in the judicious 
selection of the principal crises and situations incident to the 
‘particular game in its most general movement. To be played 
with skill and grace, it must evolve itself through the great cir- 
cumstances of danger, suspense, and sudden surprise, — of for- 
tune shifting to this side and that, —and finally, of irrevocable 
peripeteia, which contain the philosophic abstract of such scenes 
as to the interest which they excite. Meantime the mere instru- 
ments by which the contest is conducted, the cards themselves, 
by their gay coloring, and the antique prescriptiveness of the 
figures, (which in the midst of real arbitrariness has ereated an 
artificial semblance of law and necessity, such as reconciles us 
to the drawing upon China cups, Egyptian and Etruscan orna- 
ments, &c.) throw an air of brilliancy upon the game, which 
assists the final impression. 

Now, here in miniature, we have the law and exemplar of 
didactic poetry. And in any case, where the poet has under- 
stood his art, it is in this spirit that he has proceeded. Suppose, 
for instance, that he selects as the basis of this interest, the life, 
duties, and occupations of a shepherd; and that instead of 
merely and professedly describing them, he chooses to exhibit 
them under the fiction of teaching them. Here, undoubtedly, 
he has a little changed the form of his poem; but that he has 
made no change in the substance of his duties, nor has at all 
assumed the real functions of a teacher, is evident from this: 
Pastoral life varies greatly in its aspect, according to the climate 
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in which it is pursued; but whether in its Sicilian mode, which 
tends to the beautiful, or in our sterner northern mode, which 
tends to the sublime, it is like all other varieties of human em- 
ployment, of a mixed texture, and disfigured by many degrading 
circumstances. These it is the business of the poet to clear 
away, or to purify at least, by not pressing the attention on their 
details. But, if his purpose and his duties had been really 
didactic, all reserve or artist-like management of this kind would 
have been a great defeat, by mutilating the full communication 
of the knowledge sought. The spirit in which he proceeds, 
is that of selection and abstraction: he has taken his subject 
as a2 means of suggesting, of justifying, and of binding into 
unity, by their reference to a common ground, a great variety 
of interesting scenes, — situations, — incidents, —or emotions. 
Wheresoever the circumstances of the reality lead naturally into 
exhibitions on which it is pleasant to the mind to be detained, 
he pursues them. But, where the facts and details are of such 
a nature as to put forth no manifestations of beauty or of power, 
and, consequently, are adapted to no mode of pleasurable sym- 
pathy, it is his duty to evade by some delicate address, or 
resolutely to suppress them, which it would not be, if the 
presiding purpose were a didactic one. 

What may have misled Lessing on this point, is the fact that 
subjects are sometimes chosen, and lawfully chosen, for didactic 
poems, which are not adapted to pleasurable sympathies in any 
mode — but in their great outline to a sympathy!*. of disgust. 
Beauty, however, exists everywhere to the eye which is capa- 
ble of detecting it; and it is our right, and duty indeed, to adapt 
ourselves to this ordinance of Nature, by pursuing and unveil- 
ing it even under a cloud of deformity. The Syphilis of Fra- 
castorius, or Armstrong’s Art of Health, 1 do not particularly 
allude to; because in neither case is the subject treated with 
sufficient grace, or sufficient mastery over its difficulties. But 
suppose the case of some common household occupation, as the 
washing of clothes for example; no class of human labors are 
at a lower point of degradation, or surveyed with more disdain 
by the aspiring dignity of the human mind, than these domestic 
ones, and for two reasons ; first, because they exercise none but 
the meanest powers; and secondly, from their origin and pur- 
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pose as, ministering to our lowest necessities. Yet I am per- 
suaded that the external aspect of this employment, with no 
more variety than it presents in the different | arts of this island, 
might be so treated as to unfold a series of very interesting 
scenes, without digressing at all from the direct circumstances 
of the art, (if art it can be called,) whilst the comic interest, 
which would invest the whole as proceeding from a poet, would 
at once disarm the sense of meanness in the subject, of any pow- 
er to affect us unpleasurably. 

Now, Virgil, in his ideal of a cow, and the description of 
her meritorious points, is nearly upon as low ground as any that 
is here suggested. And this it is which has misled Lessing. 
Treating a mean subject, Virgil must (he concludes) have 
adapted his description to some purpose of utility: for, if his 
purpose had been beauty, why lavish his power upon so poor 
an occasion, since the course of his subject did not in this in- 
stance oblige him to any detail? But, if this construction of 
the case were a just one, and that Virgil really Aad framed his 
descriptions merely as a guide to the practical judgment, this 
passage would certainly deserve to be transferred from its pres- 
ent station in the Georgics, to the Grazier’s Pocket-book, as 
being (what Lessing in effect represents it to be) a plain bond 
fide account of a Smithfield prize cow.!5 But, though, the ob- 
ject here described is one which is seldom regarded in any other 
light than that of utility, and, on that account, is of necessity a 
mean one,!6 yet the question still remains, in what spirit, and 
for what purpose, Virgil has described this mean object? For 
meanness and deformity even, as was said before, have their 
modes of beauty. Now, there are four reasons which might 
justify Virgil in his description, and not one of them having 
any reference to the plain prosaic purpose which Lessing 
ascribes to him. He may have described the cow — 

I. Asa difficult and intractable subject, by way of a bravura, 
or passage of execution. To describe well is not easy ; and, in 
one class of didactic poems, of which there are several, both in 
Latin, English, and French, viz. those which treat of the 
mechanic parts of the eritical art, the chief stress of the merit 
is thrown upon the skill with which thoughts, not naturally 
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susceptible of elegance, or of a metrical expression, are modu- 
lated into the proper key for the style and ornaments of verse. 
This is not a very elevated form of the poetic art, and too much 
like rope-dancing. But, to aim humbly, is better than to aim 
awry, as Virgil would have done if interpreted under Lessing’s 
idea of didactic poetry. 

II. Asa familiar subject. Such subjects, even though posi- 
tively disgusting, have a fascinating interest when reproduced by 
the painter or the poet: upon what principle, has possibly not 
been sufficiently explained. Even transient notices of objects and 
actions, which are too indifferent to the mind to be more than half 

‘consciously perceived, become highly interesting when detained 

and re-animated, and the full light of the consciousness thrown 
powerfully upon them, by a picturesque description. A street 
in London, with its usual furniture of causeway, gutter, lamp- 
posts, &c. is viewed with little interest: but, exhibited in a 
scene at Drury Lane, according to the style of its execution, 
becomes very impressive. As to Lessing’s objection about the 
difficulty of collecting the successive parts of a description into 
the unity of a co-existence, that difficulty does not exist to 
those who are familiar with the subject of the description, and 
at any rate is not peculiar to this case. 

III. As an ideal: the cow is an ideal cow in her class. Now, 
every ideal, or maximum perfectionis (as the old metaphysicians 
called it) in natural objects, necessarily expresses the dark power 
of nature which is at the root of all things under one of its in- 
finite manifestations in the most impressive way: that, which. 
elsewhere exists by parts and fractions dispersed amongst the 
species and in tendency, here exists as a whole and in consum- 
mation. A Pandora, who should be furnished for all the fune- 
tions of her nature in a luxury of perfection, even though it 
were possible that the ideal beauty should be disjoined from this 
ideal organization, would be regarded with the deepest interest. 
Such a Pandora in her species, or an approximation to one, is 
the cow of Virgil, and he is warranted by this consideration in 
describing her without the meanness of a didactic purpose. 

IV. Asa beautiful object. In those objects which are refer- 
red wholly to a purpose of utility, as a kitchen garden for in- 
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stance, utility becomes the law of their beauty. With regard 
to a cow in particular, which is referred to no variety of pur- 
poses, as the horse or the dog, the external structure will ex- 
press more absolutely and unequivocally the degree in which 
the purposes of her species are accomplished; and her beauty 
will be a more determinate subject for the judgment than where 
the animal structure is referred to a multitude of separate ends 
incapable of co-existing. Describing in this view, however, it 
will be said that Virgil presupposes in his reader some know- 
ledge of the subject ; for the description will be a dead-letter to 
him, unless it awakens and brightens some previous notice of 
‘his own. I answer, that, with regard to all the common and 
familiar appearances of nature, a poet is entitled to assume some 
knowledge in his readers and the fact is, that he has not as- 
sumed so much as Shakspeare in his fine description of the 
hounds of Theseus, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or of 
the horse of Arcite :'7 and Shakspeare, it will not be pretended, 
had any didactic purpose in those passages. 

This is my correction of the common idea of didactic poetry ; 
and I have thought it right to connect it with the error of so 
distinguished a critic as Lessing. If he is right in his construc- 
tion of Virgil’s purpose, that would prove only that in this 
instance Virgil was wrong. 
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NOTES. 


Note 1. Page 220. 


Precisezy the same blunder was made by Winkelmann with respect 
to Virgil, and was exposed (as the reader will find at the beginning 
of the Laocoon) by Lessing. Tried by the statue, the poem appeared 
to be wrong, as the statue might if tried by the poem ; but Lessing, 
by suggesting that poetry and sculpture might have their several 
laws and principles, has exposed the fallacy, and justified Virgil. 


Notr 2. Page 221. 


On this subject see the Dramaturgie of Lessing, occasional glances 
in the Laocoon, &c. The hostility of the French theatre to the 
English and Spanish was obvious; but Lessing was the first that 
detected its virtual hostility to the Grecian. 


Nore 3. Page 227. 


Lessing is here upon untenable ground; the ancient and modern 
world are not under a different law in this respect: still less are we 
Europeans, as Lessing may be understood to mean, opposed to the 
rest of the world, and to the great rule of nature in our mode of 
feeling on this matter. Goth, Scythian, American Indian, have all 
alike placed the, point of honor in the suppression of any feeling 
whatever of a purely personal or sclfish nature, as physical suffering 
must necessarily be. It is the Greeks who are the exceptions, not 
we: and even amongst them, not all (e. g. the Spartans,) nor in 
every age. As to the Homeric Greeks, they are downright children, 
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The case of the funeral lamentation, however, is not in point: for. 
this is a case of the social affections, to the expression of which it is 
true that nations are more or less indulgent as they are more or less 
cultivated. 


Nots 4. Page 228. 


Every reader will recollect a third, the Prometheus of Mschylus. 
That Lessing should have omitted this, cannot be regarded as an 
oversight, but rather as the act of a special pleader, who felt that it 
would stand in the way of his theory. It must not be objected that 
Prometheus is the hero of a mysterious mythus, with a proportionate 
exaltation of the human character: for so was Hercules. Undoubt- 
edly it must be granted that the enduring and (so to speak) 
monumental suffering of Prometheus, demanded, on principles of 
proportion, a Titanic stability of fortitude, having no relation to 
time, and the transitory agitations of passion: so that even Sophocles 
might, upon a suggestion of good taste, invitd Minervd, have 
treated this subject differently. But, after all, the main ground of 
difference between the two poets lies in this—that Aschylus had a 
profound sympathy with the grandeurs of nature, and of human 
nature, which Sophocles had not. Now, between two extremes, (as 
in the management of this case they were,) it is not open to Lessing 
to assume either as the representative Grecian mind. = 


Nore 5. Page 231. 


It is hardly possible to crowd together into one sentence a greater 
amount of error, or error of a more dangerous quality. First, the 
right of the state to interfere with the Fine Arts, is asserted upon 
the ground that they can be dispensed with, 7. e. that they are of no 
important use; which ground is abandoned in the next sentence, 
where important influences upon the national condition are ascribed 
to one class of the Fine Arts, and more than this can hardly be 
involved in the character of ‘zndispensadle,’ as attached to the 
science. Secondly, apart from this contradiction, the following 
dilemma arises; the Fine Arts have, or have not, important results 
for human happiness. In the first case, it is dangerous to concede a 
right of interference with them to ithe state (that is, a right to 
cripple or defeat them): in the second case, it is vexatious. The sole 
pretence, indeed, for such a claim, viz. that it cannot interfere with 
any important interests, because the Arts are no ways essential to 
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the general welfare, carries with it a confession that any interference 
would be frivolous and impertinent. The moment that such an act 
can be shown to be safe, it will also appear to be without use or 
motive. Thirdly, unless the government are to misdirect themselves 
to that particular study, in which case they abandon their own 
appropriate functions; or they must surrender themselves to the 
guidance of a body of artists; in which case, besides the indecorum 
of making the state a tool for private intrigues, it is not in fact 
the government which prescribes rules to the arts, but one faction 
of artists through the government prescribing rules to another. 
Fourthly, it is not true that Science is in any other or higher 
Sense ‘indispensable’ than the Arts; the fact is, that the gifts of 
Science would be a most dangerous possession. for any nation which 
was not guided in the use of them by a moral culture derived from 
manners, institutions, and the arts. Fifthly, the fundamental error 
lies in affirming the final object of the Fine Arts to be pleasure. 
Every man, however, would shrink from describing Aischylus or 
Phidias, Milton or Michael Angelo, as working for a common end 
with a tumbler or a rope-dancer, ‘No!’ he would say, ‘the 
pleasure from the Fine Arts is ennobling, which the other is not.’ 
Precisely so: and hence it appears that not pleasure, but the sense 
of power and the illimitable, incarnated as it were in pleasure, is the 
true object of the Fine Arts ; and their final purpose, therefore, as 
truly as that of Science, and much more directly, the exaltation of 
our human nature ; which, being the very highest conceivable pur- 
pose of man, is least of all a fit subject for the caprices or experiments 
of the magistrate. 


Nors 6. Page 237. 


‘Esssentially evanescent.?-— The reader must lay especial stress 
on the word essentially, because else Lessing will be chargeable with 
a capital error. For it is in the very antagonism between the trans- 
itory reality and the non-transitory image of it reproduced by 
Painting or Sculpture, that one main attraction of those arts is 
concealed. The shows of Nature, which we feel and know to be 
moving, unstable, and transitory, are by these arts arrested in a 
single moment of their passage, and frozen as it were into a motion- 
less immortality. This truth has been admirably drawn into light, 
and finely illustrated, by Mr. Wordsworth, in a sonnet on the Art of 
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Landscape Painting ; in which he insists upon it as the great secret” 
of its power, that it bestows upon. 


‘One brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity.’ 


Now in this there might seem at first glance to be some opposition 
between Mr. Wordsworth and Lessing; but all the illustrations of 
the sonnet show that there is not. For the case is this :— In the 
succession of parts which make up any appearance in nature, either 
these parts simply repeat each other, (as in the case of a man walk- 
ing, a river flowing, &c.) or they unfold themselves through a cycle, 
in which each step effaces the preceding (as in the case of a gun 
exploding, where the flash is swallowed up by the smoke, the smoke 
effaced by its own dispersion, &c.) Now, the illustrations in Mr, 
Wordsworth’s poem are all of the former class ; as the party of 
travellers entering the wood ; the boat 


‘ For ever anchored in its rocky bed,” 


and soon; where the continuous self-repeating nature of the im- 
pression, together with its indefinite duration, predispose the mind 
to contemplate it under a form of unity, one mode of which exists in 
the eternal Vow to the painter and sculptor. But in successions of 
the other class, where the parts are not fluent, as in a line, but an- 
gular, as it were, to each other, not homogeneous, but heterogeneous, 
not continuous but abrupt, the evanescence is essential ; both because 
each part really has, in general, but a momentary existence, and 
still more because all the parts being unlike, each is imperfect as a 
representative image of the whole process ; whereas, in trains which 
repeat each other, the whole exists virtually in each part, and there- 
fore reciprocally each part will be a perfect expression of the whole. 
Now, whatever is essentially imperfect, and waiting, as it were, for 
its complement, is thereby essentially evanescent, as it is only by 
vanishing that it makes room for this complement. Whilst object- 
ing, therefore, to appearances essentially evanescent, as subjects for 
the artist, Lessing is by implication suggesting the same class from 
which Mr. Wordsworth has drawn his illustrations. 

Spite of the length to which this note has run, I will trespass 
on the reader’s patience for one moment longer, whilst I point 
his attention to two laws of taste, applied to the composition of 
epitaphs, (in Mr. Wordsworth’s Essay on that subject,) as rest- 
ing on the same general principle which Lessing is unfolding in 
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the text; they are these: Ist, that all fanciful thoughts, and 2d, 
that all thoughts of unsubdued, gloomy, and unhopeful grief, are 
not less severely excluded from the Epitaph by just taste than by 
Christian feeling. For the very nature of the material in which such 
inscriptions are recorded, stone or marble, and the laborious process 
by which they are chiselled out, both point to a character of dura- 
tion, with which everything slight, frail, or evanescent, is out of 
harmony. Now, a fanciful thought, however tender, has, by its 
very definition, this defect. For, being of necessity taken from a 
partial and oblique station, (since, if it coincided with the central 
or absolute station of the reason, it would cease to be fanciful,) such 
a thought can, at most, include but a side-glimpse of the truth: the 
mind submits to it for a moment, but immediately hurries on to 
some other thought, under the feeling that the flash and sudden 
gleam of colorable truth, being as frail as the resemblances in clouds, 
would, like them, unmould and ‘ dislimn ’ itself (to use a Shakspear- 
ian word) under too steady and continued attention. As to the other 
class of thoughts, which express the agitations of inconsolable 
grief, no doubt, they are sufficiently condemned, even in point of 
taste, by the very character of the place where epitaphs are usu- 
ally recorded; for this being dedicated to Christian hopes, should, 
in all consistency, impress a law of Christian resignation upon 
the memorials within its precincts ; else, why inscribe them there ? 
But, apart from this objection, such thoughts are also condemned, 
on the principle of Lessing, as too evanescent. In the hands of 
a dramatic poet they are of great use; for there it is no blame 
to them that they are evanescent, since they make parts, or steps, 
in a natural process, the whole of which is given; and are effaced 
either by more tranquil sentiments, or by the catastrophe; so that 
no attempt is there made to give permanence to the evanescent. 
But in an Epitaph, from its monumental character, we look for 
an expression of feeling, which is fitted to be acquiesced in as final. 
Now, upon general principles of human nature, we know that the 
turbulence of rebellious grief cannot be a final, or other than a 
transitory state of mind; and if it were otherwise in any particular 
case, we should be too much shocked to survey it with a pleasurable 
sympathy. 


Nore 7. Page 241. 


This is surely a very questionable position. ‘To many persons the 


_ sickness of Orestes, exhibited with so much pathetic effect by Euripi- 
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des, will appear better adapted to scenical purposes than any wound - 
whatsoever. But that sickness, it will be said, was not a natural 
sickness ; it was exalted by its connection with the dark powers who 
had inflicted it, and the awful nature of the guilt which had provok- 
edit. True; but the wound of Philoctetes was also of a supernat- 
ural character, and ennobled by the wild grandeur of the Lernzan 
poison, independently of the poet’s art; so that the comparison is 
not an unfair one. On the other hand, with respect to the case 
of Meleager, referred to in the next sentence, any comparison be- 
tween that and the case of Philoctetes would be an unfair one, if it 
were not in fact nugatory ; for the combustion of Meleager was to 
the full as much a wound as a constitutional disease. But waiving 
this, the true reason why we should be little affected by a sceni- 
cal Meleager is —that the supernatural in this instance rests 
upon the basis of magic — a basis as aerial and as little appeal- 
ing to the profundities of our nature as the supernatural of a 
fairy tale. Hence, if we are to take it with Lessing as a repre- 
sentative case of constitutional disease against wounds, it will be 
most unfair to oppose it to that of Philoctetes — in which, as a 
divine judgment inflicted through a physical agency, the super- 
natural rests upon the deep realities of our nature ; for the notion 
of a ‘judgment’ is common to all religions. In this respect, 
again, the Orestes is the fair counterpart of the Philoctetes as to 
the qualily of the interest: so that, if it be equal to or superior 
in the degree, the remark of Lessing is groundless. By the way, 
of both the Orestes and the Philoctetes, as compared with the un- 
substantial Meleager, it may be remarked that their power over the 
affections is held by a double tenure, — grounded equally in the 
natural and supernatural. They rest in part upon the religious 
sense, and therefore, on the truths of the reason and conscience, 
in which the ‘Dark foundations’ of our nature are laid; upon 
shadowy, therefore, but still the sublimest of all realities. Yet, if 
this basis were removed, there still remains a sufficient one in the 
physical facts of the two cases. The gnawing of a serpent’s venom, 
sickness, solitude, and the sense of deep injury, are adequate to 
sustain the passion of the Philoctetes : and the most irreligious man, 
who totally rejects the supernatural, must yet (as a mere psycho- 
logical truth) admit the power of a wounded conscience to produce 
the frenzy, the convulsions, and ‘the phantoms which besiege the 
couch of Orestes. 
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Nore 8, Page 246. 


This is i very sagacious remark ; and yet it may be doubted 
whether it is true in the extent to which Lessing here carries it. 
' No doubt the taste of the amphitheatre would confirm and strength- 
cn a spurious taste in tragedy. But it is probable that origi- 
nally both were effects of a common cause, viz., the composition 
of the Roman mind, For the whole history and literature of the 
Romans cain make it evident, that of all nations, they had the 
highest ideal for the grandeur of the human will in resisting 
passion, but the very lowest ideal for the grandeur of human’ 
passion in conflict with itself. Hence the overpowering suspicion 
‘of a Greek origin for the Atys of Catullus. 


Nore 9, Page 253. 


As regards the expression of intense bodily torment, possibly this 
may be admitted; certainly in any greater latitude it is untrue, 


Norn 10. Page 253. 


Hore is « singular specimen of logic : — Necessity invented clothes;. 
and, therefore, art can have nothing to do with drapery. On the 
same principle, art would have nothing to do with architeeture. 
What is the minor proposition by which Lessing would connect his 
conclusion with his major? Manifestly this — that it belongs to the 
very iden of a fine art, as distinguished from a mechanic art, to 
afford the utmost range to the /rce activities of the creative faculty; 
40 that, for instance, it would obliterate this idea if it were to pur- 
suo any end to which the understanding could point out necessarily 
the means and shortest course. This is what the understanding 
doos with regard to a purpose of utility in a mechanic art; the 
means are here given, and virtually pre-exist in the end; and are 
unfolded by the understanding, gradually and tentatively, as re- 
spects the individual artist, but with the severest necessity as re- 
spects the object; so that, if ever the artist may seem to have any 
freedom, it is only so long as he mistakes his course. Such is the 
ellipsis of Lessing, which, however, is of no avail to his conclusion. 
Necessity invented dress, and to a certain extent the same necessity. 
continues to preside over it ; —a necessity, derived from climate and 
circumstances, dictates a certain texture of the dress —a necessity, 
derived from the human form and limbs, dictates a certain arrange- 
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ment and corresponding adaptation. But thus far dress is within 
the province of a mechanic art. Afterwards, and perhaps, in a very 
genial climate, not afterwards but originally, dress is cultivated as 
an end per se, both directly for its beauty, and as a means of suggest- 
ing many pleasing ideas of rank — power — youth — sex, or pro- 
fession. Cultivated for this end, the study of drapery is a fine art ; 
and a draped statue is a work not in one but in two departments of 
art. Neither is it true, that the sense of necessity and absolute lim- 
itation is banished from the idea of a fine art. On the contrary, this 
sense is indispensable as a means of resisting, (and, therefore, real- 
“izing) the sense of freedom ; the freedom of a fine art is found not 
in the absence of restraint, but in the conflict with it. The beauty of 
dancing, for instance, as to one part of it, lies in the conflict between 
the freedom of the motion and the law of equilibrium, which is con- 
stantly threatened by it; sometimes also in the intricacy of the 
figure, which is constantly tending to swerve from a law which it 
constantly obeys; and sometimes in the mutual reference of two cor- 
responding dancers or a centrical reference of the whole, where the 
launch, as it were, of the motion, and passion of the music, seem 
likely to impress a centrifugal tendency. Moreover, it is as incon- 
siderate in Lessing to suggest any opposition between the beauty of 
drapery and the beauty of the human form, as between the sun and 
the clouds, which may obscure, but may also reflectits lustre. They 
are not in opposition, but coalesce to a common effect ; and the fact 
is, that in nature neither the grace nor the majesty of the human 
figure is capable of being fully drawn out except by drapery. In 
part this may be owing to the fact, that we are too little familiar 
with the undraped figure, to be able so readily, in that state, to 
judge of its proportions, its attitude, or its motion; and partly to 
the great power of drapery under the law of association. But in a 
still greater degree it is due to the original adaptation, neither ac- 
cidental nor derivative, of drapery to the human figure; which is 
founded in some measure on its power of repeating the flowing out- 
lines of the human figure in another and more fluent material; whence 
arises the pleasure, noticed by a philosophic critic as so extensively 
diffused, of similitude in dissimilitude. That drapery is not essential 
in sculpture, and that the highest effects of sculpture are in fact pro- 
duced without it, is in some measure dependent on this very law, of 
the interfusion of the similar and the dissimilar ; for, in order that 
any effect should be felt as the idem in altero, it is necessary that 
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each should be distinctly perceived; whereas, in sculptural drapery, 
from the absence of shading and of coloring, the ‘alterum’ is not 
sufficiently perceived as an ‘alterum.’ There is another and a tran- 
scendent reason for the ill effects of sculptural drapery, into which 
the former reason merges. For why does sculpture reject coloring ; 
and why is it that just taste has always approved of the sightless 
eyes in statues? Manifestly, on the general and presiding law 
which determines the distinctions of the statuesque from the pic- 
turesque. The characteristic aim of painting is reality and life; of 
sculpture, ideality and duration. Painting is sensuous and con- 
crete ; sculpture abstract and imaginative. The ezistere and the 
esse of the metaphysicians express the two modes of being which 
they severally embody. Hence, perhaps, it is, that Jesus Christ has 
been perpetually painted, and but rarely sculptured; for in this 
mysterious incarnation, this entrance of Deity within the shade of 
time and passion, we must recollect that the divine is the true nature 
of Christ, and the human is superinduced nature; consequently it is 
to his human. nature, as in this case the preternatural, that our 
attention is called. Life, therefore, or being in time — which is here 
the uppermost idea, fits the conception of a Christ to painting. But 
if the case had been reversed, and a nature originally human were 
supposed to have projected itself into eternity, and in some unspeaka- 
ble way to have united itself with the Deity, the divine nature would, 
in this synthesis of two natures, have been the preternatural or su- 
perinduced, and the human nature the ground. Such a conception 
would be adapted to sculpture ; and some such conception is in fact 
embodied in the sublime head of Memnon in the British Museum, in 
which are united the expressions of ineffable benignity with infinite 
duration. But, to return from this illustration, if the sense of the 
enduring and the essential be thus predominant in sculpture, it then 
becomes plain why a thing so accidental and so frail as drapery 
should tend to disturb its highest effects. 


Nore 11. Page 255. 


‘ Treated by the poet, on the contrary, they are substantial concrete 
persons,’ §-c. —The subject of allegory, and its proper treatment in 
the arts, is too extensive and too profound to be touched upon in a 
note. Yet one difficulty, which perplexes many readers (and in 
proportion as they are thoughtful readers) of allegoric fables, d&e. 
may here be noticed, because it is met by this distinction of Lessing. 
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Tn such fables, the course of the-action carries the different persons 
into the necessity of doing and suffering many things extra-essential 
to their allegorical character. Thus, for example, Charity is brought 
by the conduct of the story into the various accidents and situations 
of a traveller; Hope is represented as the object of sexual love, é&c. 
And, in all such cases, the allegoric character is for the moment 
suspended in obedience to the necessities of the story. But in this 
there is no error. For allegoric characters, treated according to 
the rigor of this objection, would be volatilized into mere imperson- 
ated abstractions, which is not designed. They are meant to occupy 
a midway station between the absolute realities of human life, and 
the pure abstractions of the logical understanding. Accordingly 
they are represented not as mere impersonated principles, but as 
incarnate principles. The office and acts of a concrete being are 
therefore rightly attributed to them, with this restriction, how- 
ever, that no function of the concrete nature is ever to obscure or to 
contradict the abstraction impersonated, but simply to help forward 
the action in and by which that abstraction is to reveal itself. There 
is no farther departure, therefore, in this mode of treating allegory 
from the naked form of mere fleshless personification, tham is essen- 
tial to its poetic effect. A commentary on Spenser’s mode of treat- 
ing allegory, at one time contemplated by Mr. Coleridge, would 
unfold the law and principles which govern this mode of exhibiting 
abstractions as applied to all the arts. 


Note 12. Page 264. 


A slight attention to this and other passages of Lessing would 
have exposed the hollowness of a notion brought forward by Dr. 
Darwin, with respect to the essential idea of poetry. He first 
directly insisted on a fancy (¢heory one cannot call it), that nothing 
was strictly poetic, or however not poetic xar ifoyyr, except what 
presented a visual image. One of his own illustrations was Pope’s 
line, 

‘Or Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d,? 


which, according to the Doctor, was translated into poetry by 
reading 


‘ Or Kennet swift, where silver graylings play.’ 


This notion has, in fact, in every age, been acted upon more or less 
consciously by writers in verse, and still governs much of the 
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criticism which is delivered. on poetry; though it was first formally 
propounded by Dr. Darwin. Possibly even the Doctor himself would 
have been disabused of his conceit, if he had been recalled by this 
and other passages in Lessing to the fact, that so far from being 
eminently, or (as he would have it) exclusively the matter of poetry, 
the picturesque is, in many instances, incapable of a poetic treat- 
ment. Even Lessing is too palpably infected by the error which he 
combats; the poetic being too frequently in his meaning nothing 
more than that which is clothed in a form of sensuous apprehensi- 
bility. The fact is, that no mere description, however visual and 
picturesque, is in any instance poetic per se, or except in and 
through the passion which presides. Among our own writers of 
eminert genius, who have too often submitted, if not sacrificed, the 
passion to picturesque beauty, one of the principal is Mr, Landor — 
especially in his Gebir. But this subject will be farther illustrated 
elsewhere. 


Nore 13. Page 271. 


By ‘ prophecy as prophecy,’ Lessing means prophecy in the mean- 
ing and from thé station of the prophet, not as retrospectively con- 
templated by the interpreter. 


Nore 14, Page 276. 


The word sympathy has been so much contracted in its meaning 
by a conversational use, that it becomes necessary to remind the 
reader that this is not a false application of it. 


Nore 15. Page 277. 

Mrs. Barbauld has given a very pleasing sketch on this subject, 
in her ‘ Washing-Day;’ but she has narrowed the interest by select- 
ing, amongst the circumstances, the picturesque ones, to the ex- 
clusion of all those which approach to the beautiful, and also by the 
character of the incidents, such as the cheerless reception of the 
yisitor; for, as the truth of such an incident belongs only to the 
lower, and less elegant, modes of life, it is not fitted for a general 
sympathy. 

Nore 16. Page 277. 

This, for two reasons. 1st, because, whatever is useful, and merely 

useful, is essentially definite ; being bounded and restricted by the 
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end to which it is adapted: it cannot transcend that end; and, 
therefore, can never, in the least degree, partake of the illimita- 
ble : — 2d, because it is always viewed in a relation of inferiority to 
something beyond itself. To be useful, is to be ministerial to some 
end: now, the end does not exist for the sake of the means, but the 
means for the sake of the end. Hence, therefore, one reason why a 
wild animal is so much more admired than the same animal domes- 
ticated. The wild animal is useless, or viewed as such ; but, on that 
very account, he is an end to himself; whilst the tame one is merely 
an instrument, or means for the ends of others. The wild Turkey of 
America is a respectable bird, but, the ‘tame villatic fowl,’ of the 
same species in England, is an object of contempt. 


Nore 17. Page 279. 
In the Two Noble Kinsmen: The first_act has been often and 
justly attributed to Shakspeare; but the last act is no less indis- 
putably his, and in his very finest style. 
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